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DR.  HAROLD   TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Years  have  gone  by,  kind  readers,  since  last 

I  greeted  you,  and  some  of  those  I  valued  most, 

have  sought 

that  bourne 

From  whence  no  travto-  returns. 

Yet  still  my  wife  and  I  descend  the  hill  of  life 
t(^ther — still  I  find  myself  recurring  with  un- 
diminished delight  to  the  well-worn  Note-book, 
and  the  treasured  memories  of  the  past  If, 
then,  in  the  scenes  taken  from  those  tablets, 
and  reproduced,  however  feebly,  in  the  following 
pages,  I  should  fail  to  excite  in  you  any  of  the 
interest  I  myself  have  felt,  let  it  be  remembered 
in  my  excuse,  that  old  age  is  but  too  apt  to  be 
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garrulous,  and  to  linger  over  twice-told  tales. 
And  if  you  should  say  of  mine,  that  you 

Would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly, 

let  me  too  borrow  Sylvia's  words  on  behalf  of 
my  book,  and  answer 

^it  's  writ — for  my  sake  read  it  over — 

«  «  «  « 

And  so,  good  morrow.  * 


*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
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THE 


GREAT  MR.  FUNDSMORFS  FETE. 


'What  !  never  heard  me  tell  the  story  of  the  great 
Mr.  Fundsmore's  F^te  ? '  cried  Miss  Lancaster,  raising 
her  eyes  in  astonishment;  *I  thought  there  was  not 
one  of  my  friends  who  did  not  know  t?iat !  I  suppose 
Miss  Trevor  has  heard  it  a  hundred  and  one  times,  at 
least.  Well,  we  will  have  some  tea,  and  if  you  have  a 
few  minutes  to  spare.  Doctor  Harold,  I  will  tell  it  you 
now — that  is,  if  you  really  care  to  listen.' 

Miss  Trevor  and  I  were  sitting  with  Miss  Lancaster 
in  her  private  boudoir  one  cold  February  afternoon. 
I  had  called  to  give  her  certain  particulars  about 
a  poor  girl  whom  she  had  rescued  from  actual  star- 
vation, and  who  was  then  slowly  recovering  from  a 

dangerous  illness  in Hospital.     My  visits  to  Miss 

Lancaster  were  generally  more  or  less  connected  with 
some  object  of  this  kind.  Little,  indeed,  does  the 
world  know — ^whilst  paying  that  lady  willing  homage 
for  acts  of  princely  munificence,  for  singular  largeness 
of  heart,  and  a  mind  capacious  and  far-seeing  above 
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most,  what  her  real  life  is— how  every  day,  almost 
every  hour  of  its  noble  but  unostentatious  course  is 
devoted  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  service  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  to  the  assistance  and  improvement 
of  those  less  fortunate  than  herself. 

I  dismissed  my  carriage.  It  so  happened  that  I 
had  fewer  \'isits  than  usual  that  afternoon,  and  I  could 
well  afford  myself  half  an  hour  of  leisure  and  enjoy- 
ment— such  enjoyment  as  conversation  with  Miss 
Lancaster  invariably  proves  to  me.  The  genial, 
pleasant  tea  was  brought  (I  love  that  friendly  cus- 
tom), and  presently,  her  cup  in  her  hand,  and  her  soft, 
kind,  thoughtful  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  she  began  her 
story  thus. 

*What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  happened  when  I 
was  a  little  child,  living  with  my  dear  old  grand- 
mother, of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak.  Doctor 
Harold,  though  it  seems  you  have  not  heard  of  Mr. 
Fundsmore's  Fete.  Young  as  I  was,  the  circum- 
stances I  am  about  to  relate  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me — so  deep  as  never  to  be  effaced.  In  fact  the 
recollection  of  them  is  as  vivid  now  as  though  they 
had  only  recently  occurred. 

*I  was  naturally  of  an  observant  turn  of  mind. 
Nothing  escaped  me,  though  my  disposition  was 
rather  to  reflect  on  what  I  saw  than  openly  to  com- 
ment on  it  I  was  an  ^^ enfant  terrible  ^^  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  though  my  dear  old  grandmother,  digni- 
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fied  and  serene,  had  certainly  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  observations  of  mine  or  of  any  other  person. 
Such  as  strangers  saw  her,  such  she  was  at  all  times. 
She  might  order  her  choice  Dresden  tea-cups  to  be 
taken  out,  if  she  expected  a  friend  to  tea,  or  desire 
Martha  to  bring  her  a  fresh  pair  of  black  gloves  for 
the  occasion,  but  this  would  be  the  extent  of  her 
**  company  preparations."  Her  manner  was  as  cour- 
teous and  dignified  in  the  presence  of  the  two  tidy 
maids  who  constituted  her  whole  establishment,  as  it 
was  when  the  Countess  of  Oldacre  drove  over  in  state 
to  call  upon  her,  with  four  horses  and  outrider,  cutting 
up  the  little  gravelled  sweep  before  the  woodbine- 
trellised  door,  and  bringing  a  strange  sense  of  worldly 
grandeur  into  that  quiet  place.  She  was  a  gtande 
dame  at  all  times,  that  dear  old  grandmother  of  mine. 
Nature's  will  had  so  made  her,  and  Nature's  will  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid. 

*  Her  nearest  neighbour  was  a  clergjnuan,  who  had 
succeeded  by  the  death  of  a  bachelor  brother  to  the 
possession  of  the  adjacent  Hall,  as  well  as  to  a  property 
so  much  encumbered  that  he  was  believed  to  be 
almost  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  spite  of  this  (which 
of  course  only  became  known  to  me  subsequently)  he 
and  his  family  vied  with  one  another  in  showing  us 
kindness.  My  grandmother  had  carte  blanche  to 
send  me  to  the  Hall  whenever  she  liked,  where  I  was 
made  as  free  of  the  garden,  the  nursery,  and  the 
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school-room,  as  the  children  of  the  house.  The 
Franksons  were  people  who  liked  sharing  whatever 
they  possessed  with  others ;  had  they  had  money  to 
spare,  they  would  have  willingly  shared  that.  Innu- 
merable were  the  presents  of  pork,  and  poultry,  and 
vegetables,  that  found  their  way  to  our  cottage  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  enabling  its  inhabitants  to  live  far 
more  luxuriously  than  they  could  possibly  have  done 
on  their  own  scanty  resources, 

*  Now  there  had  recently  come  into  our  county  that 
man  of  untold  wealth,  the  vast  speculator,  Mr.  Funds- 
more,  of  whom  everyone  had  more  or  less  heard  in 
those  days.  A  younger  son  of  a  large  and  some- 
what needy  family,  he  had  begun  life  on  the  merest 
pittance,  but  partly  through  good  luck,  which  had 
decidedly  befriended  him,  much  more  from  his  own 
singular  powers  of  calculation,  and  a  judgment  that 
seemed  incapable  of  error,  he  had  converted  that 
pittance  into  a  revenue  worthy  of  a  prince.  In  the 
tide  of  his  own  affairs,  he  had  never  failed  to  take 
that  precise  turn  which,  we  are  told,  "leads  on  to 
fortune,"  and  colossal,  indeed,  had  his  fortune  become. 
He  had  lately  bought  the  great  Glenacre  property 
from  the  Duke  of  Feudalcliffe,  and  nearly  half  the 
county  besides ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  resolved  to  buy 
up  every  acre  of  land  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  at 
any  cost.  His  coming  was  said  to  be  an  unspeakable 
boon  to  that  somewhat  impoverished  neighbourhood, 
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for  he  employed  whole  hordes  of  workmen ;  he  en- 
larged and  beautified  Glenacre  Castle,  so  vast,  so 
magnificent  already ;  he  made  new  roads  in  various 
directions  \  he,  built  new  walls  round  his  possessions  ; 
he  made  new  plantations ;  he  opened  out  old  ones, 
he  erected  almshouses  j  he  scattered  follies ;  he  laid 
out  gardens ;  he  built  hot-houses ;  he  subscribed  to 
charities.  What  was  there  he  did  not  do,  as  well 
for  other  people  as  for  himself?  If  he  had  made  his 
money  cleverly,  he  seemed  at  least  resolved  to  spend 
it  bravely.  His  name  was  in  everyone's  mouth ;  his 
praises  on  everyone's  lips.  Such  an  individual  had 
never  before  been  heard  of  in  those  quiet  parts. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  the  county  in  which  so  great, 
and  above  all,  so  generous  a  man  had  deigned  to 
take  up  his  abode. 

*  Wherever  I  went,  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  of 
nothing  but  this  great  Mr.  Fundsmore.  If  I  passed 
a  couple  of  common  labourers  on  the  road,  they  were 
certain  to  be  talking  about  him.  If  the  curate's  wife 
stepped  in  to  pay  us  a  morning  visit,  she  was  sure  to 
have  some  new  anecdote  to  relate,  the  point  of  which 
turned  on  him.  If  I  went  to  spend  the  day  with  the 
Franksons  at  the  Hall,  I  heard  of  nothing  every 
other  moment  but  him.  They  were  for  ever  thinking 
of  him  there — ^they  talked  of  him  by  day,  and  dreamed 
of  him  by  night.  The  children  played  at  him — ^the 
servants  gossipped  about  him  and  his  servants — the 
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master  envied  him — ^the  whole  house  rang  perpetually 
with  the  name  of  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore. 

*  Once,  when  I  was  walking  on  the  high  road  with 
these  friends  of  mine,  a  handsome  kind  of  break,  with 
four  shining,  spirited  horses,  drove  past.  It  was 
full  of  servants,  male  and  female,  eager,  laughing, 
garrulous  \  a  fat  coachman  was  on  the  box  grinning 
more  than  all.  We  stood  still  on  the  roadside  to 
look  after  them,  as  they  looked  smilingly  back  at  us. 
"  Some  of  Mr.  Fundsmore's  servants  having  a  lark,"  I 
heard  Mary  Frankson  observe  to  her  eldest  brother ; 
"  they  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it  in  his  house  j  he 
seems  to  like  to  make  everyone  happy.  And  how 
handsome  everything  is  that  belongs  to  him  I " 

* "  I  should  think  so  I "  was  the  young  man's  reply, 
in  a  tone  and  with  an  emphasis  that  set  me  deeply 
pondering. 

*  Another  day  it  was  his  riding-horses  and  his  son's 
that  we  met  in  the  lane  near  the  Hall.  Each  pair 
had  a  stable  attendant,  riding  one  and  leading  the 
other,  and  they  followed  one  another  like  the  chargers 
of  a  troop  of  dragoons  going  to  water.  We  stopped, 
of  course,  to  look  at  them,  and  the  keen  covetous 
scrutiny  with  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frankson  regarded 
the  splendid  animals  as  they  passed  him  in  their 
handsome  horse-gear,  with  their  owners'  ciphers  upon 
it,  was  by  no  means  lost  upon  me.  In  short,  Mr. 
Fundsmore  became  a  household  word  in  that  county. 
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He  furnished  endless  topics  of  conversation  for  the 
whole  population  \  objects  for  their  expeditions,  for 
he  was  always  having  something  done  on  a  new  and 
approved  method,  worth  going  to  see ;  game  for 
their  dinner  tables ;  work  for  their  able-bodied  paupers. 
It  was  certainly  not  without  reason  that  he  was  called 
the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore. 

*I  pondered  much  upon  all  this.  I  had  never 
beheld  this  great  man,  and  I  longed  intensely  to  see 
him.  In  the  meantime,  till  I  could  gratify  that 
burning  curiosity,  I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  what 
he  was  like.  A  dim,  shadowy  notion  of  something 
stupendous,  gigantic,  all-powerful,  floated  before  my 
childish  mind.  Observations  that  I  had  heard 
dropped  in  conversation,  and  of  which  I  was  as  yet 
too  young  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  added  to 
this  undefined  idea  of  power  and  immensity.  '*  Oh, 
but  they  couldn't  fight  against  him^  you  know — ^they 
wouldn't  dare  to  attempt  it,"  I  had  heard  Mr.  Frank- 
son  remark  in  an  impressed  tone  to  another  gentle- 
man, who  was  saying  something  about  "  magistrates," 
and  a  "  bench,"  which  was  all  Greek  to.  me. 

'  But  there  was  one  point  that  puzzled  me  more  than 
all,  and  occasioned  me  many  an  hour  of  wondering 
cogitation.  I  will  explain  it.  My  grandmother  and 
Mrs.  Frankson  had  one  day  been  laying  their  heads 
together,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically,  the  theme 
being  of  course  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore.    Fasci- 
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nated,  as  usual,  by  the  sound  of  that  name,  I  listened 
attentively,  but  I  could  only  catch  an  occasional  word 
or  two,  which  served  to  increase  my  awe  and  inflame 
my  already  burning  curiosity. 

*  "Ah,  very  sad — very  sad,  indeed  1   Really  !  Ah!  ^ 
* "  Yes,  and  he  never  recovered — never — ^never — ^*' 

* "  Oh,  one  can't  wonder — dear,  dear — *' 

* "  No,  such  a  wound  as  that — such  a  thorn  in  his 
side — ^poisoned — ^whole  life — cut  him — oh  dreadful — " 

* "  A— h  I  a  thorn  indeed  !  " 

* "  Rankles  still — deep — oh,  as  deep  as  ever — quite." 

* "  Probably  never  recover  it — " 

* "  Oh,  never — that  thorn — always  rankle — do  what 
he  will—" 

*  The  maid  came  in  just  then  with  a  message  for  my 
grandmother,  and  I  heard  no  more,  but  what  I  had 
heard  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough  for  me. 
This  great,  this  all-powerful  being  had  then  a  poisoned 
thorn  in  his  side,  rankling  there  at  that  very  time. 
Why — why  had  it  not  been  taken  out? 

*  This  matter  came  peculiarly  home  to  my  feelings — 
nothing  could  possibly  have  done  so  more.  I  had  an 
unlucky  personal  experience  about  thorns,  being 
afflicted  with  a  strange  aptitude  for  getting  them  mto 
various  parts  of  my  small  body,  when  rambling  about 
the  lanes,  or  playing  in  our  pretty  garden.  True,  they 
had  never  been  poisoned,  and  the  process  of  ex- 
tracting them,  though  dreadful  in  anticipation,  had 
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never  proved  seriously  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
with  the  aid  of  a  needle  or  pair  of  tweezers,  of  course. 

*  The  great  Mr.  Fundsmore^s  thorn  must,  therefore, 
have  gone  horribly  deep  in,  to  have  rankled  in  his 
side  so  long — perhaps  it  had  gone  into  his  very  heart. 
Now,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  that 
organ,  from  the  frequent  loud  beating  of  my  own  heart 
on  occasions  of  excitement  like  the  present,  and  the 
more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  convinced  I  was  that 
there  the  thorn  had  penetrated  in  Mr.  Fundsmore's 
case.  Yes,  it  was  doubtless  in  his  heart  that  it  had 
rankled  all  this  while,  and  was  rankling  even  still. 
How  it  ever  got  poisoned,  and  how  it  got  in  there  was 
indeed  beyond  the  utmost  effort  of  my  imagination  to 
conceive;  but,  once  there,  my  common  sense  told  me 
it  must  be  frightfully  difficult  to  get  out  again — it 
never  could  be  got  out  without  agony  to  him — agony 
to  which  all  the  tooth-drawing  in  the  world  would  be 
a  mere  trifle  in  comparison. 

*  The  idea  of  this  thorn  in  Mr.  Fundsmore's  heart 
perplexed  me  so  exceedingly  that  I  was  more  than 
once  tempted  to  seek  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject from  my  grandmother  herself.  But,  dearly  as  I 
loved  her,  and  indeed  she  deserved  it,  I  could  never 
divest  myself  of  a  certain  awe  with  which  she  inspired 
me.  Nothing  could  exceed  her  tender  anxiety  about 
me,  her  affectionate  kindness  at  all  times,  but  it  was 
the  indulgence  of  an  aged  parent  to  a  very  young 
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child  She  talked  down  to  me,  so  to  speak;  she 
made  choice  of  subjects  which  she  considered  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  "  little  people,"  and  was  incapable 
of  even  imagining  those  about  which  my  childish 
brain  was  in  reality  puzzling  itself.  She  never  herself 
forgot,  she  never  let  me  forget,  that  she  was  at  one 
extreme  end  of  the  journey  called  life,  and  I  at  the 
other.  "  Precious  loves  should  not  talk  about  what 
they  are  too  young  to  understand,"  she  had  said  more 
than  once,  when  I  had  ventured  to  manifest  a  desire 
for  enlightenment  upon  some  particular  point  And, 
indeed,  I  did  not  feel  altogether  certain  that  she  would 
not  consider  it  an  unpardonable  liberty  for  a  "  little 
person  "  to  be  thinking  of  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore 
at  all 

*  So  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  but  at  the  same  time 
my  eyes  and  ears  doubly  wide  open. 

*  Things  were  in  this  condition,  when  lo  !  one  fine 
summer's  morning  a  splendid  groom,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  high-stepping  bay  mare,  dashed  up  to  our 
woodbined  porch,  and  handed  to  our  Martha  a  card 
of  invitation  from  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  to  Glen- 
acre  Castle  for  that  day  week — which  invitation  in- 
cluded not  only  my  grandmother  but  her  family,  and 
of  that  family,  who  was  there  but  my  own  diminutive 
self?  So  that  I,  actually  I,  was  asked  to  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  by  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore,  in 
honour  of  his  only  son's  coming  of  age — an  entertain- 
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ment  so  splendid,  so  mighty,  as  every  one  said,  that 
it  was  to  prove  worthy  of  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  I 
The  whole  county  was  invited  to  it ;  the  whole  county 
was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  and  excitement, 
and,  of  course,  the  whole  county  was  fully  intending 
to  go.  My  grandmother,  indeed,  had  never  appeared 
in  society  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  an- 
nounced, to  my  horror,  that  she  could  not  break 
through  her  rule  of  retirement  even  for  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this ;  but  the  Franksons — the  dear  Frank- 
sons — came  to  my  succour,  and  kindly  volunteered 
to  take  charge  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  of  me  if 
I  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  them.  Permis- 
sion was  readily  given,  and  words  cannot  describe  my 
rapture.  A  new  frock  was  manufactured  for  me  ;  my 
straw  bonnet  was  trimmed  afresh,  and  a  pair  of  worked 
trousers  (for  years  I  had  longed  madly  for  worked 
trousers,  the  possession  of  which  seemed  to  me  to 
constitute  the  summit  of  earthly  happiness)  was  pro- 
ciu*ed  from  the  neighbouring  town.  I  was  in  ecsta- 
sies. I  jumped  with  joy — I  chattered — I  danced 
round  my  dear  old  grandmother  as  she  sat  at  her 
knitting.  I  had  never  known  what  felicity  could  be 
before. 

*  She  was  charmed  with  my  delight  She  naturally 
concluded  it  was  all  in  anticipation  of  the  fine  sights 
I  was  to  see — the  good  things  I  was  to  partake  of. 
She  little  dreamed  that  the  one  grand  sight  which, 
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in  my  expectation,  was  to  surpass  all  others,  was  that 
of  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore. 

*  The  wished-for  day  arrived.  How  well  I  remember 
it !    The  drive  to  Glenacre,  rather  a  long  one  from 
the  Hall — the  innumerable  carriages  of  all  kinds — the 
horsemen  of  all  degrees — ^the  crowds  of  well-dressed 
pedestrians,  all  bent  in  the  same  direction — the  dust 
— ^the  heat — the   occasional  cheers  of   the  cottage 
children  as  some  gay  party  passed — the  flags   that 
streamed  from  various  buildings  as  one  neared  the 
Park — the  lodge  gates,  with  their  evergreen  mottoes  of 
welcome  and  rejoicing,  the  garlands,  the  banners,  the 
tents,  the  marquees  near  the  Castle — the  lake  with  its 
numbers  of  boats  —  the  lovely  miniature  frigate — 
quite  a  real  ship,  with  all  its  appointments — the  green 
island,  with  its  pretty  summer-house  laid  out  with 
refreshments — ^the  miniature  cannon  which  were  to  be 
fired  off  presently,  but  not  to  kill  anybody — oh  dear 
no,  that  was  to  be  carefully  guarded  against — ^it  was  all 
wonderful,  beautiful,  enchanting !    Then  the  smooth 
park,  with  its  graceful  deer  standing  in  half-frightened 
groups,  as  though  not  well  able  to  comprehend  these 
proceedings  —  the  kitchen  and   flower-gardens,  the 
pleasure-grounds,  with  their  statues,  and  bowers,  and 
labyrinths,  and  grottoes,  and  who  can  say  what  be- 
sides 1 — the  broad  terraces — the  smartly-dressed  people 
everywhere,  ever3rwhere,  looking  so  bright  and  happy 
and  admiring — and  the  clear  blue  sky  and  brilliant  sun- 
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shine  over  all !  For  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  could 
not  have  a  bad  day — ^that  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  of  course. 

*  Well,  we  wandered  about  like  the  rest,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frankson  leading  the  way  with  their  eldest  son, 
and  we  children  following  in  a  phalanx  behind,  under 
the  superintendence  of  their  eldest  daughter.  We 
might  go  where  we  pleased.  It  had  been  announced 
that  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  wished  every  one  of  his 
guests  to  do  precisely  as  he  or  she  liked  on  this 
auspicious  day — always  provided  that  they  did  no 
mischief— and  who  would  dare  even  to  entertain  such 
an  idea  whilst  partaking  of  his  hospitality  % 

*  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  all  eye  and  ear,  and  pre- 
sently, from  the  conversation  that  went  on  around 
me,  I  gathered  something  of  the  projected  arrange- 
ments. Those  endless  tables,  laid  out  yonder  under 
the  shade  of  those  lovely  lime-trees,  and  spreading 
away,  as  it  seemed  to  me  for  miles,  would  be  quite 
covered  with  good  things  presently — they  were  pretty 
well  covered  already — and  at  a  certain  hour  the 
great  bell  of  the  Castle  would  ring,  to  assemble  all  the 
guests  to  partake  of  them.  Then  the  great  Mr. 
Fundsmore  would  come  down  that  broad  flight  of 
steps — the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  himself,  with  his 
only  son,  and  certain  privileged  beings  who  were 
staying  in  his  house,  and  were  honoured  by  being 
called  his  friends,  and  would  take  his  place  at  the 
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head  of  the  principal  table — ^when  the  eating  would  at 
once  begin.  Then  there  would  be  bands  of  music, 
and  glees,  and  toasts,  and  after-dinner  speeches,  and 
tumblers,  and  conjurors,  and  shows  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  tenants*  feast  down  in  the  hollow  yonder,  where 
all  those  other  tables  were  laid  out,  and  games  for  the 
labourers,  and  dancing  for  the  gentlefolks,  and  dan- 
cing for  the  little  folks,  and  a  regatta,  and  fishing  on 
the  lake,  and  a  dinner  for  the  charity  children,  and 
another  for  the  workhouse  folks,  and  fireworks,  and 
endless  other  treats  and  amusements  for  endless  other 
people.  And  all  this  unspeakable  enjoyment  was  in 
honour  of  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore's  son  ! 

*  I  observed,  by  the  bye,  one  remarkable  fact — that 
no  one  called  him  great ;  he  was  only  the  great  Mr. 
Fundsmore's  son.  This  caused  me  to  ponder  much  ; 
but  I  presently  reflected  that  perhaps  the  son  was  not 
above  the  usual  height — ^perhaps  even  not  taller  than 
Mr.  Frankson's  Harry,  who,  good-natured  and  dear  as 
he  was,  was  yet  pronounced  by  his  warmest  admirers 
to  be  somewhat  stumpy  in  his  figure. 

*  Meanwhile  I  was  in  a  perfect  heaven  of  felicity. 
I  enjoyed  it  all  as  I  had  never  enjoyed  anything 
before — the  fine  day — the  fine  park — the  fine  sights 
— the  fine  music.  We  presently  made  the  tour  of  the 
tables,  and  a  wonder  indeed  were  they.  I  can  never 
forget  them.  Miles  of  jellies,  and  creams,  and  cakes, 
and  lobster  salads,  and  ices,  and  cold  meats,  plain 
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and  ornamented,  and  things  that  in  my  wildest 
dreams  I  could  never  have  imagined,  and  things  I 
had  often  enough  both  imagined  and  longed  for — and 
still  more  tables,  and  more  yet,  stretching  away  as 
though  they  would  never  end.  "  Will  half  of  this  be 
eaten  up  ? "  I  exclaimed,  almost  unconsciously — and 
Mr.  Frankson  laughed,  and  said  he  supposed  little 
enough  would  be  left  of  it  before  night.  To  describe 
to  what  a  pitch  my  expectations  were  wrought  up  by 
the  whole  scene,  would  be  a  vain  attempt;  it  was 
becoming  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  looked 
up  at  the  broad  flight  of  steps  which  the  great  Mr. 
Fundsmore  was  to  descend,  and  wondered  to  myself 
whether  he  would  have  to  stoop  in  coming  out 
through  that  lofty,  sculptured  portico.  I  was  getting 
very  ravenous ;  but  although  I  could  not  help  taking  a 
longing  peep  every  now  and  then  at  the  chickens, 
and  jellies,  and  those  most  delicious-looking  tartlets, 
yet  my  eyes  never  wandered  for  more  than  a  moment 
from  that  broad  flight  of  steps. 

*  Lo,  the  bell ! 

•With  a  loud,  mellow,  powerful  booming,  it 
sounded  through  the  summer  air — over  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  broad  park.  Everyone,  far  and  near, 
must  hear  its  hospitable  voice.  Then  a  rushing  and 
a  gathering  from  all  sides  in  the  direction  of  the 
tables,  whilst  every  face  was  turned  towards  the 
Castle.     Still  it  boomed  on,  loud,  and  measured,  and 
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mellow,  as  though  to  give  time  for  all  to  collect — 
whilst  the  crowd  increased  every  moment — and  still 
I,  trembling  with  eager  expectation,  kept  my  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  the  lofty  portico.  At  last  the  strokes 
came  slower  and  slower — ^feebler  and  feebler — then 

they  stopped  altogether.     Now  then 

*  But  at  that  moment  a  party  of  people  came  push- 
ing close  up  to  us,  so  as  completely  to  hide^me  from 
everything,  and  everything  from  me,  and  my  com- 
panions and  I  found  ourselves  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers who  flocked  from  all  directions,  faster  and  faster, 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings.  My  mortifi- 
cation, my  rage  were  extreme.  After  all,  I  should 
not  see  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  come  out  I  was 
on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears,  when  a  distant 
shout  was  heard,  and  several  persons  cried  out  that 
they  must  be  coming  down  now.  But  I  began  to  be 
so  terrified  at  the  way  I  was  being  pushed  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  pressed  upon  on  all  sides,  that 
with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  seized  hold  of 
the  tails  of  Harry  Frankson*s  coat,  to  avoid  the  im- 
minent danger  of  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  my 
party.  A  vast  deal  of  struggling  and  confusion  en- 
sued, and  some  loud  and  harrowing  entreaties  firom 
one  enormously  stout  lady  that  the  innocent  children 
at  least  might  not  be  crushed  to  death;  and  just 
when  I  was  beginning  to  think  all  was  over  with  me 
in  particular,  and  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  make 
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up  my  mind  for  the  worst,  I  felt  myself  suddenly 
uplifted,  trembling  and  struggling;  and  the  next 
moment  saw  me  seated  at  the  table,  with  a  surprising 
share  of  cold  chicken  and  new  peas  on  a  plate  before 
me.  But  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  could  recover 
from  my  recent  fright,  and  the  near  prospect  of  such 
a  horrible  death  as  the  fat  lady  had  hinted  at.  Then 
there  were  such  crowds  of  people  behind  me,  making 
remarks  which  proved  how  impatient  they  were  for 
their  turn — and  it  was  so  hot — and  such  myriads  of 
wasps  kept  swarming  about  me,  and  I  had  the  utmost 
terror  of  those  thin-waisted  insects — and  I  found  it 
such  a  difficult  matter  to  manage  my  huge  knife  and 
fork — that  altogether  I  realised  that  truth  which  can- 
not be  too  soon  learnt  in  this  world,  that  pleasures 
almost  invariably  fall  short  of  their  anticipation. 

*  I  made  all  the  haste  in  my  eating  I  could,  but 
before  I  had  done  much  more  than  shovel  up  the 
greater  part  of  my  peas,  Harry  Frankson  had  bent 
down,  and  said  in  my  ear,  "  Now,  Conny,  when  you 
think  you  have  had  quite  enough,  little  woman,  I 
mean  to  pop  Miriam  into  your  place,  but  don'^t  hurry, 
you  know."  And  of  course  I  declared  myself  ready 
to  go,  though  I  had  not  so  much  as  tasted  one 
of  those  delicious  tarts — and  was  again  uplifted  by 
the  strong  arms,  borne  on  the  willing  shoulders 
through  the  crowd,  and  landed  on  a  neighbouring 
hillock,  with  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  large  bunch  of 
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grapes  for  my  dessert.  Whilst  enjoying  these  luxu- 
ries at  my  leisure,  my  mind  was  not  idle.  Need  I 
say  that  it  was  engaged  in  surmises  respecting  the 
great  Mr.  Fundsmore  ?  He  was  doubtless  at  his  own 
great  table,  revelling  in  chickens,  new  peas,  hams 
tarts,  and  everything  else  that  was  delicious.  So 
great  a  being  must  have  an  unlimited  power  of  eating 
and  of  enjoyment  of  every  kind,  of  course.  Wha 
could  dare  to  hurry  him%  Who  could  venture  sa 
much  as  to  insinuate  that  he  had  had  enough  ?  Did 
not  everything  here  belong  to  him — everything  with- 
out exception  %  Happy,  inexpressibly  happy  man  ! 
What  would  I  not  give  to  be  the  great  Mr.  Funds- 
more  ! 

*  And  now  I  should  not  even  see  him,  after  all ! 

*  But  hark  I   what  was  it  that  gentleman  said  ? 

"  going  the  round  of  the  tables — saying  a  word  or 
two  to  everybody."     Then  something  about  popu- 
larity,  and   standing  for  the  county,   and  a  future 
election,  which  I  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of. 
But  I  felt  intuitively  that,  whatever  it  might  mean   it 
must  in  some  way  refer  to  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore. 
And— yes— yes — he  really  was  going  the  round    of 
the  tables— he  was  coming  past  here — he  himself 
with  his  only  son,  and  those  privileged  persons,  his 
friends — Mr.  Frankson  said  so — and — and — oh,  rap- 
ture ! — I  should  see  him  after  all !     I  stuffed  the  re- 
mainder of  my  grapes  in  a  most  unprincipled  manner 
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into  my  pocket,  wiped  my  mouth  hurriedly,  gave  an 
anxious  shake  to  my  precious  worked  trousers,  with  a 
sort  of  indefinable  feeling  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  they  could  be  wholly  without  their  effect  even 
upon  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  ;  and  trembling  with 
eagerness  and  excitement,  stretched  my  neck,  and — 
waited. 

*  Now — now — he  was  coming  round  now — ^he,  and 
his  son,  and  a  whole  party.  Presently  a  rush,  a 
buzz,  a  chattering — ladies  left  their  places,  and  came 
forward,  peeping,  pressing  against  each  other.  As 
for  me,  I  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  literally  as 
well  as  metaphorically. 

*  I  saw  a  knot  of  men  advancing  towards  us,  making 
occasional  short  pauses.  I  saw  Mr.  Frankson  and 
other  gentlemen,  neighbours  of  oiu-s,  step  out  and 
shake  hands  with,  and  bow  to — could  I  be  awake, 
or  was  I  dreaming  1 — a.  tiny,  shrunk  up,  yellow,  sharp- 
featured  individual,  not  nearly  so  tall  as  stumpy 
JHarry,  with  thin  white  hair,  and  spectacles  on  nose  ! 
I  saw  that  he  took  their  hands  with  extreme  awkward- 
ness— very  like  a  monkey  it  seemed  to  me — and  I 
heard  him  say  in  a  high,  squeaking  voice,  over  and 
over  again,  "  Glad  to  see  you — ahem  !  Very  glad  to 
see  you.  Lucky  in  our  day,  ain't  we  ? — aha  !  very 
lucky,  vtry  lucky.  Allow  me  to  present  my  son — 
ahem !  "  Then  I  saw  him  pass  on,  still  bowing  in  a 
strange,  hurried,  nervous  manner,  as  though  the  whole 

c  2 
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proceeding  were  inexpressibly  painful  to  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  have  done  with  it,  and  still  he  ever  kept 
repeating  "  Very  lucky  in  our  day,  ain't  we  ?— very 
lucky— very  luck—"  till  I  could  hear  him  no  more  ! 

*  And  this  was  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore ! 

*  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  so  entirely  amazed,  as 
I  looked  at  him,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  crowd 
that  followed  in  his  train  had  hid  him  from  our  sight, 
that  I  even  remembered  about  that  thorn, 

*This  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore!  this  the  giant, 
who  had  all  those  horses  and  carriages,  and  labourers 
and  workmen,  and  servants  at  command— to  whom 
these  miles  of  dinner-tables  and  everything  upon  them 
belonged — ^whom  nobody  could  resist — ^whom  every- 
body admired,  and  feared,  and  praised,  and  envied  so 
infinitely  !  This  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  who  had 
had  that  thorn  rankling  in  his  side  for  so  long  !  To 
think  that  he  should  remind  me  of  the  monkey  I  had 
seen  in  the  travelling  menagerie  that  passed  through 
the  village  last  summer !  Yet  he  actually  did!  I 
could  not  deny  it  It  was  an  awful  fact  that  he  did. 
I  was  fairly  lost  in  the  chaos  of  my  preconceived 
ideas— the  utter  disruption  of  all  my  previous  thoughts 
and  expectations.  My  mind  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  I  doubted  its  ever  entirely  recovering 
through  Kfe. 

*  In  my  utter  bewilderment,  I  determined  on  making 
a  confidant  of  Harry  Frankson,  and  entreating  him  to 
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explain  to  me  my  difficulties  as  we  drove  home  at 
night  Harry  was  a  great  patron  and  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  knew  he  would  answer  my  questions  without 
too  much  laughter,  if  he  saw  I  was  really  in  earnest 
But  alas  for  human  resolutions  !  Instead  of  holding 
deep  conference  with  good-humoured  Harry  Frankson 
as  we  returned,  I  lay,  perfectly  exhausted  both  in  mind 
and  body,  in  the  soundest  of  childish  slumbers  on  his 
patient,  willing  shoulder,  and  was  deposited  by  him  in 
a  perfectly  comatose  state  on  my  grandmother's  sofa 
on  our  arrival ;  nor  did  I  awake  jfrom  that  deep  sleep 
till  Martha's  active  fingers  had  reached  my  precious 
worked  trousers,  when  a  keen  sense  of  her  treachery 
roused  me  to  protest  against  such  an  outrage  as  the 
attempt  to  dispossess  me  of  them. 

*  The  next  day,  however,  finding  I  could  really  bear 
my  perplexities  no  longer,  I  suddenly  decided  on 
making  a  clean  breast  of  them  to  Martha,  the  most 
attached  of  attendants,  who  considered  herself  as  a 
humble  part  of  the  family— nay,  even  a  humble  part 
of  my  grandmother  herself.  She  was  infinitely  amused 
at  my  story,  but  still  more  at  my  eager  questions. 
"  Law  bless  the  dear  ! "  she  exclaimed,  stopping  short 
in  her  fastening  of  my  frock,  and  turning  me  round  so 
as  to  face  her,  "  does  she  think  riches  make  a  man 
talll  No,  nor  yet  happy,  my  lamb.  Don't  you  go  for 
to  think  such  a  thing.  Folks  is  a  good  deal  better 
without  riches,  it's  my  belief.    Scripture  says  as  much. 
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Don't  you  set  your  heart  on  being  rich,  child ;  I  never 
see  no  good  come  of  that  in  my  time — never  none. 
And  I'll  engage  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  ain't  no 
easier  in 's  mind  than  I  am,  bless  you— perhaps  not 
so  easy,  I  shouldn't  wonder."  And  Martha  drew  her- 
self up  with  a  sort  of  conscious  pride  in  her  own  peace 
of  mind  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Fundsmore, 
which  seemed  to  me  very  remarkable,  and  twisting  me 
short  round  again  as  though  on  a  pivot,  went  on 
fastening  my  frock  behind  in  silence,  as  though  satis- 
fied that  she  had  completely  settled  the  matter. 

*  But  there  was  one  thing  not  settled  by  any  means. 
How  about  that  thorn  ? 

'  My  back  being  turned  to  Martha,  I  suddenly  took 
courage,  and  plunged  into  that  mysterious  subject 
with  a  sort  of  desperation.  Could  she — would  she 
explain  how  it  came  to  be  poisoned  ?  I  had  heard  of 
a  poisoned  arrow,  poisoned  on  purpose,  but  never  of 
a  poisoned  thorn.  And — ^and  how  did  it  ever  get  in 
so  deep  ?  and,  above  all,  when  it  was  once  in,  why 
couldn't  it  be  got  out  again  1 

*  But,  to  my  utter  amazement,  she  scouted  the  whole 
story.  She  laughed  at  it.  A  poisoned  thorn ! 
Ridiculous  !  Where  was  the  poison  to  come  from  ? 
It  was  all  nonsense.  No  such  a  thing  as  a  thorn, 
poisoned  or  not  poisoned,  could  possibly  get  into  a 
live  gentleman's  side,  she  would  undertake  to  say.  It 
was  not  in  nature,  and  more  than  that,  she  had  never 
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heard  tell  of  such  an  accident  to  the  great  Mr.  Funds- 
more,  which  she  would  have  done  for  certain  if  it  had 
happened,  for  it  would  have  been  spoken  of  all  over 
the  place,  as  everything  was  that  happened  to  him.  I 
must  have  heard  wrong,  or  dreamt  it,  or  something, 
and  I  had  better  think  no  more  of  such  stufif. 

'  No — I  knew  I  had  not  dreamt  it,  and  I  knew  I 
had  not  heard  wrong.  I  was  very  positive  of  both 
these  things.  Grandmamma  and  Mrs.  Frankson  had 
said  so.  I  had  heard  them  distinctly  again  and  again, 
and  grandmamma  always  spoke  the  truth. 

*Yes,  grandmamma  always  did  for  certain — that 
couldn't  be  denied,  but  still  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken all  the  same.  Because  the  thing  couldn't  be. 
No  thorn,  poisoned  or  not,  could  get  into  a  gentle- 
man's side,  so  as  it  couldn't  be  taken  out  again,  and 
easy  too — easy  as  possible,  if  you  came  to  that.  Why 
in  war  time,  the  doctors,  they  thought  nothing  of 
taking  out  shells,  and  splinters,  and  fusees,  and 
cannon-balls  from  them  as  was  wounded,  from  their 
sides  and  their  insides  too,  bless  you,  and  every  mortal 
part  of  them,  and  for  goodness  sake,  why  not  a 
trumpery  thorn?  "Couldn't  be,  my  lamb,"  Martha 
added,  strong  in  her  position,  and  putting  on  her 
spectacles  to  add  force  to  her  words;  "couldn't  be, 
not  possibly,  and  I  don't  mind  your  saying  I  said  so." 

*  I  thanked  her  very  much,  and  said  it  was  very 
kind  of  her;  but  still  I  could  not  feel  comfortable 
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about  it ;  in  fact  I  began  to  feel  more  puzzled  than 
ever,  because  nothing  could  shake  my  faith  in  my  own 
ears,  nor  yet  in  my  grandmother's  truth.  Nor  had 
those  remarks  on  the  subject  of  riches  tended  to  settle 
my  mind  on  that  subject  at  all  more  than  it  was 
settled  before.  For  if  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore,  with 
all  his  money,  and  his  vast  possessions  of  all  kinds, 
were  really  no  happier  than  our  Martha,  what,  I  asked 
myself,  was  the  good  of  his  being  the  great  Mr. 
Fundsmore  after  all  ?  But  I  reflected  that  he  must  be 
happier,  or  he  would  not  be  so  much  envied  as  he 
was  by  everyone,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
Martha  might  be  jealous  of  him,  especially  as  she  had 
not  been  asked  to  his  party,  and  that  would  in  some 
measure  account  for  her  view  of  the  subject. 

*  I  was  sitting  brooding  over  all  this  in  the  afternoon, 
whilst  my  grandmother  was  knitting  her  worsted 
coverlet  according  to  her  wont,  when  all  at  once^  to 
my  unutterable  astonishment,  and  even  awe,  she 
addressed  me  on  the  very  subject  of  my  cogitations. 
The  truth  was  that  Martha,  who  had  been  immensely- 
interested  by  all  I  had  said,  and  struck  by  the  positive 
manner  in  which  I  persisted  in  my  version  of  the 
thorn  story,  had  related  the  whole  to  her  mistress, 
whilst  dressing  her  for  her  early  dinner,  ending  her 
.account  by  declaring  that  I  was  "  a  strange,  thought- 
ful, considerate  dear,  to  be  sure  ! " 

*  My  grandmother  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
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busy  workings  of  my  ignorant  mind,  and  from  that 
day  began  to  treat  me  in  some  respects  altogether 
differently,  encouraging  me  to  talk  openly  to  her,  and 
in  particular  to  confide  to  her  any  difficulties  or 
doubts  with  which  I  might  be  troubled.  And  what 
she  said  to  me  on  that  occasion  respecting  the  great 
Mr.  Fundsmore,  not  only  settled  my  mind  then  with 
regard  to  him  and  his  riches,  but  made  an  impression 
on  me  that  has  never  since  been  effaced.  She  told 
me  that  so  far  from  being  a  happier  man  than  his 
fellows,  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  was  an  object 
worthy  of  both  sympathy  and  pity.  He  had  had 
unusual  misfortunes  in  life,  which  his  great  wealth  had 
npt  been  able  to  prevent.  He  had  lost  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  devotedly  loved,  not  long  ago,  of  a 
most  excruciating  complaint,  under  which  she  had 
lingered  long;  his  only  daughter,  whom  he  idol- 
ised, had  been  drowned  some  years  before  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  in  her  parents'  very  sight,  and  he 
had  never  recovered — probably  never  would  recover 
— the  shock  and  horror  of  that  event  And  this,  she 
explained,  had  been  the  thorn  that  had  rankled  so 
long  in  his  heart — that  had  poisoned  his  whole 
existence.  It  was  a  figure  of  speech,  as  it  was  called  ; 
not  a  good  one  perhaps  for  the  particular  case,  but  in 
using  it  she  had  meant  to  express  that  he  had  never  got 
over,  and  never  in  this  world  would  get  over,  the  loss 
of  his  daughter  in  that  awful  manner.     Nor  was  that 
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all  he  had  to  make  him  unhappy ;  my  grandmother 
added  that  he  was  not  only  painfully  shy,  so  as  to 
make  society  irksome  to  him,  but  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  very  serious  internal  complaint,  which  baffled 
all  remedies,  and  so  injured  his  digestion  that  he 
could  neither  touch  wine,  nor  sweets,  nor  fruits  of  any- 
kind,  nor  any  but  the  very  simplest  food,  so  that  the 
costly  and  delicious  produce  of  his  gardens  and  hot- 
houses was  all  utterly  useless  as  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ment to  him  personally.  Even  his  son — his  last 
remaining  child  out  of  five — for  whom  the  splendid 
fete  I  had  attended  had  been  given,  was  a  source  of 
unceasing  anxiety  to  him,  for  the  doctors  had  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  consump- 
tion, and  he  would  certainly  have  to  spend  the  winter 
abroad  for  years  to  come.  And  this  was  a  truthful 
account  of  the  envied,  the  rich,  the  great  Mr.  Funds- 
more. 

*  "And  did  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore  eat  and  drink 
nothing  the  other  day  off  any  of  those  tables  ] "  I 
enquired  after  a  pause,  perfectly  aghast  at  what  I  had 
heard. 

* "  If  he  did,"  she  replied,  "  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  little  bit  of  roast  or  boiled  mutton,  such  as  we 
commonly  had  for  oiu*  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  water. 
His  own  doctor  had  told  her  that  he  never  did— he 
never  could  take  anything  else.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of  giving  away 
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all  these  delicious  things  to  others  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  eat  and  enjoy  them." 

*I  looked  up  on  hearing  that,  and  said,  rather 
quickly,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  much  pleasanter 
for  him  to  eat  them  himself. 

*  She  smiled,  and  laying  down  her  coverlet  beside 
her,  drew  me  gently  close  up  to  her  knee,  and  stroking 
my  head,  said  it  was  perhaps  very  natural  I  should 
think  so  now,  but  she  hoped  the  day  would  come 
when  I  should  discover  that  the  pleasure  of  giving 
ai¥ay  one's  good  things  was  a  far  better  and  nobler 
kind  of  pleasure  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  them  for 
oneself — though  there  was  no  harm  in  that  too,  in 
moderation.  We  were  told  in  the  Bible  that  it  was 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  those 
people  were  undoubtedly  the  happiest,  even  in  this 
world,  who  realised  this  truth  the  most.     The  great 

■ft 

Mr.  Fundsmore  could  unfortunately  derive  little  bene- 
fit himself  from  his  great  riches ;  they  could  not 
restore  his  health,  poor  man,  nor  his  appetite,  nor  his 
cheerful  spirits ;  nor  could  they  bring  back  to  life 
again  the  dear  ones  he  had  lost.  But  he  could  do  no 
end  of  good  with  them — as  in  fact  he  did.  He  could 
employ  labourers  who  wanted  work,  he  could  build 
hospitals  for  those  who  wanted  shelter  and  advice,  he 
could  help  the  poor  in  countless  ways,  and  so  set  a 
noble  example  to  the  rich.  He  could  feed  many  a 
famishing  mouth,  clothe  many  a  shivering  form,  cause 
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many  a  broken-hearted  fellow-creature  to  sing  for  joy. 
He  could,  as  he  had  proved  the  other  day,  give  plea- 
sure to  thousands  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  will ; 
therefore  that  little,  shrivelled,  shy  old  man,  whom  I 
thought  so  like  the  monkey  in  the  travelling  menagerie, 
was  a  great  man  in  one  sense,  for  he  had  great  things 
in  his  power,  and  he  did  them.  It  was  not  what  a 
man  looked,  but  what  he  was  and  what  he  did^  that 
made  him  great  or  little. 

*  Dear  old  grandmother  !   I  see  her  now,  as  she 
said  these  things  to  me  in  her  gende,  kind  voice,  and 
stroked  my  head  and  cheek  with  her  aged  but  yet 
soft  hand.     She  little  knew  that  I,  who  had  next  to 
nothing  then  of  my  own,  who  was  never  likely  to  have 
anything  but  the  little  she  might  be  able  to  leave  me, 
should  one  day  become  the  possessor  of  wealth  like 
Mr.  Fundsmore's,  and  that  those  words  of  hers  would 
recur  to  me  in  after  days,  and  become  a  sort  of  guide 
to  my  life.     For  they  did  so.     I  never  forgot  them  ; 
I   felt  their  truth  even  as  she  uttered  them,  child 
though  I  was.     Indeed,  I  almost  began  to  doubt  at 
that  time  whether  there  were  any  very  great  advan- 
tage in  riches  after  all,  since,  though  a  man  had  food, 
costly  and  delicious,  for  any  number  of  persons,  yet 
he  never  could  eat  more  than  would  satisfy  one,  him- 
self ;  and  though  he  had  hundreds  of  castles,  and  no 
end  of  fine  rooms,  he  could  never,  by  any  possibility, 
occupy  more  than  one  of  them  at  a  time.     Enough, 
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then,  I  began  to  tliink,  might  be  best,  and  all  beyond 
that  might  be  troublesome,  as  it  certainly  seemed  to  be 
unnecessary. 

*  One  thing  is  certain :  on  my  first  attaining  the 
possession  of  riches,  I  experienced  none  of  that  elation 
of  spirits  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  My  thoughts  flew  back  to 
the  day  of  the  great  Mr.  Fundsmore's  fete,  and  I 
wondered  whether  my  wealth  would  prove  a  greater 
blessing  to  me  than  his  had  done  to  him. 

*Poor  man!  his  melancholy  end  took  place  not 
seven  months  after  that  fete.  Doubtless  you  re- 
member it.  Doctor  Harold;  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  study  by  his  valet,  who  was  taking  him  in  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner  from  some  neighbouring  squire. 
He  was  sitting  at  his  bureau — a  closely  written  sheet 
of  foreign  paper  was  on  the  blotting  book  before  him 
— ^his  unfinished  letter  to  his  absent  son.  The  pen 
had  dropped  from  his  fingers.  Death — death  itself 
had  entered  in  and  snatched  it  from  his  grasp.  The 
great  Anthony  Fundsmore  would  sign  that  name  no 
more. 

*The  event  caused  an  immense  sensation  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  it  took  no  one  by  surprise.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  laboured  under  a  complica- 
tion of  diseases,  which  might  terminate  his  life  at  any 
moment.  His  son,  the  inheritor  of  his  vast  wealth, 
died  unmarried  in  less  than  three  years  from  that 
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time,  and  then  his  estates,  divided  and  subdivided, 
went  to  various  relations,  and  ceased  to  be  "  the 
Fundsmore  property."  But,  Doctor  Harold,  /  have 
never  forgotten — I  never  shall  forget — the  great  Mr. 
Fundsmore  nor  his  fete.* 


CLEMENT    CAREW. 


CHAPTER  L 

Everyone  knows,  or  has  heard  of,  John  Henry  Ber- 
tram, one  of  the  most  energetic  and  enlightened 
of  our  modem  philanthropists,  who  has  devoted  not 
only  a  considerable  part  of  his  income,  but  also  much 
of  his  life  to  the  poor  of  this  metropolis,  and  done 
more  to  ameliorate  their  moral  and  social  condition 
by  his  individual  exertions  than  was  perhaps  ever 
before  effected  by  one  of  his  class.  It  had  been  my 
practice  from  my  first  arrival  in  London  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  expeditions  whenever  I  could  spare 
the  time,  and  there  were  few  things  I  enjoyed  more 
than,  after  a  hard  day*s  toil,  to  take  a  good  stretch 
with  him  to  some  distant  locality,  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  obscure  mechanic  or  struggling 
seamstress,  in  whom  he  was  interested.  On  these 
occasions  my  professional  knowledge  would  not  un- 
frequently  be  made  available,  and  thus  his  humble 
friends  would  in  course  of  time  become  mine  also. 
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One  afternoon — I  will  not  pause  to  particularise 
how  many  years  ago,  but  we  were  both  still  young — 
we  had  been  to  see  a  poor  widow  in  the  populous 
parish  of  St.  Jerome's  in  the  East,  and  had  already'- 
turned  our  faces  homewards,  when  we  were  suddenly 
overtaken  by  as  violent  a  thunderstorm  as  I   ever 
remember;  and  the  rain,  which  presently  poured  dowTi 
in  torrents,  drove  every  creature  under  cover,  that 
could  possibly  find  one.     There  were  no  porches  in 
that  poor  locality,  but  my  companion,  to  whom  it 
was  thoroughly  familiar,  remarked  that  he  would  take 
me  to  the  abode  of  a  friend  close  by,  who  would  only 
be  too  flattered  to  afford  us  shelter.     *  And  let  me  tell 
you  he  is  worth  knowing,'  Bertram  added;  *more  so 
than  many  of  my  friends.     In  fact  I  consider  him  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  came  across.' 

*Ashowr 

*Well,  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  tell  you  his 
story,  as  he  once  told  it  to  me,  you  will  soon  under- 
stand how.  He  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  early  impressions.  He  will 
tell  you  of  a  curate,  who,  dead  now  many  years,  has 
exercised,  and  exercises  still  a  wondrous  influence 
upon  his  heart  and  life.  I  had  heard  of  the  man  be- 
fore I  ever  met  Clement  Carew,  and  marvel  not  at 
the  manner  in  which  his  memory  is  venerated  and 
cherished  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Were  there  many  such  labourers  in  the  Church's  vine- 
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yard,  we  need  fear  neither  the  discussions  nor  the 
proselytism  of  which  we  hear  too  much  in  these 
days.* 

As  Bertram  spoke,  he  stopped  before  a  small  shop 
of  respectable  exterior,  on  entering  which  we  found 
the  owner,  a  carpenter  and  working  upholsterer,  em- 
ployed in  polishing  up  a  piece  of  furniture  evidently 
just  completed.  He  was  so  engrossed  by  this  occu- 
pation that  he  did  not  even  hear  us  enter,  and  I  had 
a  moment  or  two  in  which  to  examine  him  unob- 
served. I  saw  nothing  very  remarkable.  A  short, 
square  man,  somewhere  about  forty,  of  considerable 
bodily  strength,  with  fair  hair  and  reddish  whiskers, 
a  broad  forehead  and  earnest  countenance — a  man  to 
do  what  he  did  thoroughly,  as  he  was  doing  this  now 
— to  be  conscientious  himself,  and  perhaps  a  little 
stem  in  his  dealings  with  others : — that  was  what  my 
rapid  glance  seemed  to  tell  me  concerning  him.  The 
severity  of  his  expression,  however,  passed  away  at 
once  as  he  looked  up  and  met  my  companion's  kindly 
greeting.  In  his  full  thoughtful  eye  there  was  then 
something  faithful  and  affectionate ;  his  frank  smile 
disclosed  a  set  of  thick  short  teeth  (generally  an  indi- 
cation of  strength),  set  together  closely  and  evenly  as 
the  keys  of  a  piano ;  and  his  manner  betokened  both 
intelligence  and  cordiality. 

After  explaining  that  we  had  sought  shelter  there 
for  a  few  moments  from  the  rain,  Mr.  Bertram  intro- 
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duced  me  as  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  added  that  he 
had  inspired  me  widi  a  desire  to  make  his  (Carew*s) 
acquaintance.  *For  you  know,  Clement,  I  always 
say  your  story  is  better  worth  hearing  than  any  sermon, 
and  you  have  not  the  dislike  to  speak  of  it  that  many 
might  have  in  your  place/ 

The  man  drew  himself  up,  and  laying  down  the 
bit  of  leather  with  which  he  had  been  p^olishing,  sur- 
veyed me  thoughtfully,  as  though  measuring  my  mind 
with  his  own,  so  to  speak,  to  see  whether  we  could  in 
any  way  fit  in  together.  Then  turning  to  my  friend, 
he  said  very  quietly,  '  IVe  no  dislike  to  speaking  of  it 
now,  sir — none  at  all.  Once  I  had,  when  opinion 
was  more  to  me  than  it  will  ever  be  again.  You  see 
IVe  lived  down  all  that — lived  it  down  long.* 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  grave  decision,  like  one 
who  has  deliberately  considered,  and  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  own  conclusions.  I  began  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  man,  and  a  conviction  that  his  story 
would  be  worth  listening  to. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  conversation  that  followed, 
but  proceed  to  give  that  story  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words. 

*  My  father  was  a  small  working  carpenter,  and  I 
may  say  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  He  and  mother 
prided  themselves  on  the  character  they  bore,  and  on 
having  always  kept  clear  of  the  parish — no  easy 
matter  in  those  days.     We  lived  in  a  crowded  and 
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unhealthy  part  of  B -,  and  our  windows,  like  many 

in  the  court,  looked  on  to  a  burying-ground,  which 
was  so  choked  up  with  graves,  that  skulls  and  bones 
were  constantly  being  turned  up  when  they  went  to 
make  a  fresh  one.  The  neighbourhood  was  seldom 
free  from  one  kind  of  fever  or  another,  and  children 
died  off  there  sadly.  Mother  always  said  it  was  the 
bad  air  from  the  graveyard  as  killed  her  three  chil- 
dren coming  between  me  and  little  baby  Betsy,  and 
kept  her  so  weak  and  ailing  herself.  But  though  she 
often  talked  with  father  of  moving  to  a  healthier 
quarter,  they  never  did  so,  for  the  bad  name  of  our 
place  of  course  made  the  rent  cheaper,  and  we  had  no 
money  to  spare  for  moving.     It  was  not  till  the  year 

of  the  dreadful  fever  that  raged  in  B ,  and  struck 

down  nearly  a  third  of  the  folks  in  our  court,  that  the 
authorities  turned  their  attention  to  the  fearful  state  of 
those  crowded  dwellings,  and  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounded  them,  and  caused  the  grave- 
yard to  be  finally  closed.  Alas !  for  too  many  that 
precaution  came  too  late. 

*  I  was  just  fourteen  at  that  time,  and  for  two  years 
had  regularly  attended  the  Rev.  Ernest  Penrhyn's 
Sunday-school,  as  well  as  certain  evening  lectures 
organised  by  him  in  our  district  He  was  only  a 
curate,  and  a  very  poor  one,  but  so  remarkable  a 
man  that  perhaps  before  I  begin  to  speak  of  what  he 
did,  I  had  better  tell  you  something  of  what  he  was. 

D  2 
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'  There  are  some  human  beings  whom  the  Almighty 
has  gifted  with  a  strange  power  of  leading  their  fellow- 
men,  not  by  words  only,  nor  even  example,  but  by- 
some  innate  faculty  they  possess,  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  often  scarcely  conscious.  Mr.  Penrhyn  was 
one  of  these.  Simple,  truthful,  indescribably  earnest, 
he  never  seemed  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  himself. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  he  gloried  in 
that  with  a  great  pride — a  most  entire  devotion. 
Early  and  late  he  was  about  it,  scarcely  seeming  to 
feel  fatigue.  Wherever  there  was  suffering,  disease, 
need,  there  you  found  him^  helping,  advising  with 
unfailing  encouragement.  He  was  the  most  cheery  of 
human  beings.  I  have  seen  other  excellent  clergy- 
men doing  their  work  in  a  faithful  spirit,  but  I  never 
saw  one  who  laboured  with  such  real  love  for  his  duty 
as  he  did.  It  was  that  love  which  kept  him  up,  often 
under  a  degree  of  pressure  which  would  have  crushed 
many  a  stronger  man.  He  had  a  young  wife,  who 
was  indeed  his  helpmeet  The  bishop  was  once 
heard  to  say  that  Mrs.  Penrhyn  was  as  good  as 
two  ordinary  curates,  and  he  spoke  the  truth.  She 
was  sweet  to  look  upon ;  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
fresh  blooming  cheeks  that  reminded  you  of  roses. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  was  fair,  somewhat  pale,  with 
kind  blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  and  a  general  delicacy  of 
look  that  struck  you  painfully.  He  was  about  thirty- 
five  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak — she  some  six  years 
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younger.  Sir,  I  wish  I  could  bring  that  pair  before 
you,  as  I  used  to  see  them — ^as  I  see  them  now. 
They  were  indeed  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  looks, 
and  still  more  so  in  their  lives.' 

The  man  paused.  His  gaze  was  upon  me,  but  it 
was  evident  he  did  not  even  see  me.  He  was  looking 
far  back  through  the  vista  of  years  into  the  past.  And 
I  can  hardly  describe  how,  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
narrative,  he  drew  me  along  with  him,  especially  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Penrhyns,  causing  me  to  picture  them 
as  he  beheld  them,  and  to  sympathise  with  every  feel- 
ing of  his  that  they  called  forth.  He  spoke  with 
extreme  quietness  as  well  as  self-possession,  not 
often  making  even  a  grammatical  error — never  using 
a  vulgar  expression.  But  sometimes,  when  his  feel- 
ings were  more  than  usually  affected,  his  voice  would 
rise,  his  eyes  kindle  with  a  glowing  light,  and  he 
would  become  at  once  graphic  and  eloquent  The 
longer  I  listened,  the  more  I  felt  this  was  indeed  no 
ordinary  man. 

*  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  sir,  how  we  boys  loved  Mr. 
Penrh)m — the  master,  as  we  called  him.  When  first  he 
came  to  that  district  there  had  been  some  unruly  spirits 
who  had  tried  to  ridicule  his  efforts  and  his  teaching, 
but  he  soon  got  the  better  of  those,  partly  by  firmness, 
partly  by  love.  He  could  be  firm  enough,  and  angry 
enough  too,  on  occasion.  But  now  he  had  it  all  his  own 
way  in  the  schools,  for  you  see  we  were  so  entirely 
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convinced  of  his  worth,  and  that  whatever  he  did  was 
done  out  of  a  loving  interest  for  our  good,  that  we 
followed  him  blindly,  as  the  young  will  follow  a  leader 
they  both  reverence  and  regard.  And  it  was  not  only 
in  school-hours  that  we  saw  him.  At  his  lectures,  his 
evening  meetings,  his  visits  at  our  homes,  we  were 
accustomed  to  speak  to  him  freely  and  without  fear. 
He  liked  it.  He  used  to  say  that  his  boys  should 
consult  him  in  everything ;  their  pleasures  as  well  as 
their  duties,  and  in  time  the  two  might  become  iden- 
tical :  and  we  did  so.  He  would  take  the  same  pains 
to  mend  a  broken  toy  for  some  sick  child,  or  to  teach 
a  stupid  boy  some  new  game,  as  he  would  to  make 
his  lectures  entertaining,  or  the  Christmas  magic  lan- 
tern laughable.  He  was  always  trying  to  infuse  a  drop 
of  happiness  in  our  cup.  No  heart  in  this  world  ever 
contained  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

'  I  did  not  know  till  later  how  very  poor  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Penrhyn  were,  but  had  their  income  been  ever  so 
large  they  would  always  have  shared  it  with  those  who 
needed,  for  it  was  their  principle  as  well  as  their 
nature  to  do  so.  A  strong  regard  existed  between 
them  and  my  parents,  and  when  father  was  taken  ill 
of  the  fever,  among  many  in  our  court,  the  master 
gave  him  far  more  than  his  proper  share  of  time  and 
attention.  He  nursed  him  like  a  brodier ;  he  soothed 
his  dying  ears  with  the  blessed  promises  of  the  gospel. 
Well  do  I  remember  that  time  of  horror  and  dismay ; 
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some  so  selfish  in  their  teitor,  some  so  generous  and 
self-denying.  Night  and  day  Mr.  Penrhyn  was  up 
and  about ;  where  the  fever  raged  most,  and  people 
were  afraid  to  venture,  there  you  might  be  sure  to  find 
him,  watching,  comforting,  doing  all  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  man  to  do.  It  was  encouragement  in  itself 
to  see  his  kind  face  and  hear  his  cheery  voice. 
People  said  he  brought  hope  and  consolation  in  with 
him.  His  wife,  too,  who  for  her  child's  sake  remained 
at  home,  was  always  preparing  comforts  for  the  sick, 
and  ready  to  give  him  a  cheerful  welcome  whenever 
he  was  able  to  snatch  a  few  hours*  respite  from  his 
labours,  which  was  but  seldom.  Well,  sir,  father 
died,  as  did  many  another  round  about  us,  and  the 
very  day  he  was  buried  sweet  baby  Betsy  took  ill  too- 
Poor  little  thing  !  though  so  young,  she  was  as  fond 
of  the  master  as  any  of  us.  At  the  worst  of  times  he 
had  always  found  a  moment  to  give  her  a  jump  and  a 
toss  when  he  came  to  see  us,  and  she  would  crow  with 
delight  when  she  heard  his  step.  But  now  she  lay  in 
mother's  arms  all  fevered  and  restless,  and  when  the 
master,  looking  at  her,  said,  with  quite  a  break  in  his 
kind  voice,  "  What  1  my  Betsy  bad  too  ! "  she  could 
just  put  out  her  little  hand,  and  make  shift  to  stroke 
his  coat  sleeve,  and  that  was  all.  She  died  in  three 
days— our  little  baby  Betsy — ^the  pet  of  us  all,  that 
had  been  father's  solace  for  many  a  month — she  died, 
and  was  taken  to  lie  by  his  side  in  the  graveyard  near. 
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Well,  she  was  far  better  with  God  than  with  us,  as  we 
had  too  good  reason  to  fed  before  long. 

*  Mother  did  what  she  could  for  her  neighbours  in 
that  fearful  time  ;  she  said  it  wasn't  in  nature  to  sec 
such  an  example  as  the  master's  and  not  strive  to 
follow  it.     There  was  one  family  near  us,  of  the  name 
of  Steele,  about  one  of  whom  (there  were  but  three  of 
them)  I  must  now  say  something.     My  father  and 
Philip  Steele's  had  been  friends  for  years,   and  as 
children  young  Philip  and  I  had  been  playmates  j  but 
when  we  two  lads  went  to  the  master's  school  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  sprang  up  between  us,  which  soon  \tA  to  a 
strong  mutual  dislike.     He  was  a  couple  of  years  my 
senior;  very  handsome,  and  had  a  certain  plausible 
way  with  him,  bom  with  some  people,  that  made  every 
one  like  him.     He  made  his  own  way,  so  to  speak, 
without  intending  it.    Now  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
grave,  shy,  and  reserved,  inclined  to  think  mean  of 
myself,  and  to  look  for  others  doing  so.     Yet  I  be- 
lieve,  in  his  heart,  the  master  preferred  me,  though  he 
was  far  too  wise  and  too  just  to  betray  it  openly. 
Indeed,  his  quick  eye  having  detected  the  ill-will  that 
existed  between  us  boys,  he  more  than  once  took  us 
each  separately  to  task  for  it.     But  he  didn't  succeed 
in  making  us  love  each  other  any  the  better,  and  when 
mother  nursed  Phil  in  a  dangerous  attack  of  the  fever, 
and  by  God's  mercy  brought  him  through,  my  heart 
didn't  warm  to  him  as  it  should  have  done  to  a 
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fellow-creature  that  had  just  escaped  from  death,  and 
I  only  said  he  was  lucky  to  have  such  a  nurse,  and 
he'd  do  well  to  remember  it  He  hated  me  worse 
than  ever  from  that  moment,  and  perhaps  there  was 
some  cause. 

*Mr.  Tudor,  who  was  rector  of  B ,   a  very 

learned  man,  but  said  to  be  under  the  rule  of  his 
handsome  wife,  had  quitted  the  town  very  soon  after 
the  fever  appeared.  He  was  not  strong,  and  she 
persiiaded  him  that  he  was  more  liable  to  take  the 
disease  in  consequence— -a  great  error  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  whilst  numbers  of  the  most  robust  were 
struck  down  in  a  moment,  many  who,  like  mother, 
had  been  long  ailing  and  weakly  were  altogether 
spared.  However,  Mr.  Tudor  departed  with  his  lady, 
leaving  his  curates  to  do  the  duty  of  the  parish  in 
that  time  of  fear  and  of  distress.  And  nobly  they 
did  it,  too — never  sparing  themselves.  But  they 
were  sadly  overworked.  One  after  another  broke 
down  under  the  terrible  pressure,  and  one  sultry 
afternoon,  when  the  fever  had  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  court,  it  was  whispered  about  that 
Mr.  Penrhyn  was  down  with  it.  Then  mother  locked 
up  her  poor  rooms,  got  a  neighbour  to  take  charge  of 
me,  and  set  off  to  give  what  help  she  could  to  the 
dear  master  and  his  young  wife. 

*  She  found  him  very  bad  ;  for  a  whole  day  and 
night  the  doctor  despaired  of  him.     But  his  work  was 
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not  yet  over — ^not  yet  was  he  to  "  take  his  wage." 
He  straggled  through  it,  and  the  moment  he  was  fit 
to  move,  he  was  ordered  to  the  seia-side,  to  try  what 
change  of  air  and  rest  would  do  for  him. 

*  Meanwhile  I  had  not  been  improving  in  temper 
and  disposition.  My  dislike  to  Philip  Steele  had 
increased  to  a  perfect  detestation.  We  were  always 
bandying  bad  words,  always  on  the  verge  of  a  furious 
outbreak.  I  was  wild  to  think  that  my  mother  should 
have  nursed  such  a  bmte  as  I  thought  him,  and  he 
was  equally  savage  at  being  reminded  of  the  obliga- 
tion. "I*m  sure  I  didn't  want  your  mother,"  he 
would  say,  glaring  at  me,  "  I  didn't  send  for  her.  I 
wish  she'd  kept  herself  to  herself,  for  my  part" 
"  And  I  wish  she  had,  too,"  I  once  answered  him. 
"  I  wish  you'd  been  let  die  in  the  fever,  I  do — and  an 
excellent  job  too  ! " 

*  The  moment  I  had  said  it  my  conscience  smote 
me.  Was  that  the  spirit  my  master  had  tried  so  hard 
to  teach  us  %  But  it  was  too  late  to  unsay  it,  and  I 
saw  from  the  evil  look  in  his  eyes  that  he  would  not 
forget  the  speech. 

*  After  fever  generally  comes  famine  ;  it  proved  so 
in  our  town.  Never  had  there  been  such  distress 
before.  The  unions  were  full  to  overflowing,  and 
there  was  literally  no  work  to  be  got.  Mother  tried 
hard  to  earn  enough  for  our  support  by  taking  in 
washing,  and  I  helped  her  all  I  could,  though  it  was 
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not  a  bo/s  proper  business.  But  one  by  one  our 
little  articles  of  furniture  went  to  pay  for  rent  and 
food ;  not  good  wholesome  meat,  but  dry  bread,  with 
which  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  In  father's 
lifetime  we  had  never  known  actual  want ;  we  had 
lived  hard  and  worked  hard,  but  we  had  never  been 
without  a  sufficiency  for  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  often 
something  to  spare  for  our  poorer  neighbours.  But 
now  times  were  changed.  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  feel  really  satisfied.  I  envied  the  meanest  shop- 
boy  who  had  a  meal  to  sit  down  to — the  lowest 
scullion  in  a  gentleman's  plentiful  kitchen.  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn  had  promised  to  get  me  into  some  upholsterer's 
shop,  where  I  might  learn  the  trade  thoroughly,  of  which 
father  had  already  taught  me  a  good  deal,  for  he  was 
no  bad  workman.  But  my  own  wish  was  more  for 
service  in  some  family  where  I  could  be  sure  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  see  something  of  the  world  besides. 
We  longed  for  Mr.  Penrhyn's  return,  who  we  knew 
would  both  advise  and  assist  us. 

'Meanwhile  mother,  who  had  so  wonderfully  re- 
sisted the  terrible  epidemic,  began  to  sink  under 
what  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  continual  fever.  She 
had  never  been  strong,  and  the  labour  and  privation 
she  went  through  now  were  more  than  she  could 
bear.  I  did  my  duty  by  her  in  that  sad  time — I  am 
glad  to  feel  I  did — but  I  could  not  save  her,  perish- 
ing as  she  was  for  want  of  food  and  rest.     One 
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afternoon  she  was  lying  on  her  poor  bed,  which  had 
but  little  covering  left,  whilst  I  was  doing  my  best  to 
finish  her  ironing.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  she 
breathed  heavily,  as  though  asleep,  so  that  it  rather 
startled  me  to  hear  her  suddenly  call  "  Clem  1  Clem !" 
in  a  weak  faint  voice,  that  yet  sounded  eager  too.  I 
ran  to  her,  with  the  iron  still  in  my  hand.  ""  Put 
that  down,  my  dear,"  said  she,  looking  at  me  with  a 
strange  stare;  "it  don't  matter  now.  And  sit  ye 
down  here  on  the  bed.  I'll  never  iron  no  more, 
Clem.  I  ain't  long  for  this  world,  and  I've  seen 
such  a  deal  of  trouble  in  it  that  I'd  be  glad  to  go 
but  for  you.  I  would,  indeed,"  she  cried,  looking 
up  solemnly.  "  I  long  to  be  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troublin*  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  There's 
little  rest  for  the  poor,  *t  seems  to  me,  on  this  side 
the  grave,  but  we  know  there's  rest  for  them  with  the 
Almighty.  Oh,  my  dear  !  " — she  gave  a  great  gasp- 
ing sigh — "  I  think  I'd  die  happy  if  I  could  but  see 
th'  master  for  a  few  minutes,  just  to  tell  him  what's  in 
my  mind  about  my  boy.  And  I'd  like  him  to  say  a 
prayer  just  where  you  sits,  and  close  my  eyes  when 
I'm  gone,  as  he  did  my  old  man's.  Why,  why  is  the 
dear  master  away  ] " 

*  My  heart  felt  cold  and  dead  within  me.  I  couldn't 
cry — I  could  do  nothing  but  stroke  and  kiss  her  hands. 
I  couldn't  realise  losing  her.  It  seemed  to  me  im- 
possible that  I  should  be  left  there  all  alone,  a  help- 
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less  orphan  of  fourteen.  I  tried  to  say  a  prayer  for 
her,  but  my  tongue  felt  parched,  and  I  could  scarcely 
speak  the  words.  She  didn't  heed  it;  she  seemed  all 
strange  and  wandering.  "I've  such  a  longing  for 
beef-tea,"  she  said  presently,  fixing  her  eyes  on  me 
with  a  hungry,  eager  gaze  that  reminded  me  of  a 
starving  dog  I  had  lately  seen,  "  a  cup  of  the  master's 
beef-tea  would  do  me  such  good  now."  She  laughed 
a  shrill  wild  laugh.  "  And  he'd  give  it  me,  if  it  was 
the  last  drop  he  had  in  the  house — I  know  he  would. 
Oh!  why  ain't  he  here ? " 

*  I  looked  in  the  cupboard.  There  was  a  stale 
quarter  of  a  loaf,  and  just  a  pinch  of  tea  in  a  blue 
paper — that  was  all.  I  made  her  a  cup  of  the  latter 
— I  had  no  milk  nor  sugar — and  she  sipped  just  a 
drop  of  it.  "  Ah,  it  ain't  like  beef-tea,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  with  a  long  shuddering  sigh.  "  That  'd  set  me 
W^  again,  I  a'most  think,"  and  she  pushed  away  the 
cup,  and  taking  my  hand,  kissed  and  fondled  it. 
"  Clem,  my  boy,  you've  been  a  good  son  to  me,  and 
you'll  always  do  what  th'  master  says,  I  know.  He'll 
be  a  friend  to  you  when  I'm  gone." 

'  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  and  implored  her  not 
to  talk  so.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  go  mad.  I  felt  as  if 
I  must  and  would  endeavour  to  procure  her  some 
help,  though  I  knew  not  how  to  set  about  it.  Perhaps 
Providence  would  aid  me — and  through  me,  her. 

*  I  got  a  poor  widow  whom  she  had  been  often 
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good  to  (she  was  always  a  kind  soul,  was  mother),  to 
come  and  stay  in  our  room  whilst  I  was  absent,  and 
finish  the  ironing.  Then  I  ran  out  half  crazy.  It 
was  just  Christmas  time,  and  the  shops  were  all  full 
of  provisions — everything  that  could  tempt  the  ap- 
petite of  a  poor  starving  boy.  I  ran  till  I  had  reached 
a  better  quarter  of  the  town  than  our  own  \  then  I 
paused  to  take  breath.  I  was  near  a  large  butcher's 
shop,  about  which  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  people 
buying  meat  in  the  cold  dim  afternoon.  There  scarcely 
seemed  enough  shopmen  to  attend  to  so  many.  I 
stood  there,  idly  watching,  as  one  after  another  walked 
away  provided.  There  was  beef  there  in  plenty — 
beef  that  might  save  mother's  life. 

*  All  at  once,  a  woman  standing  near,  who  had  been 
eagerly  disputing  about  the  price  of  a  small  piece  of 
meat  with  one  of  the  shopmen,  threw  it  down,  and 
followed  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  counter.  The 
meat  fell  on  the  ground  clos^  by  me.  I  stooped  and 
picked  it  up.  Then,  quick  as  lightning,  came  the 
wicked  thought — the  irresistible  temptation.  "  Take 
it,"  the  devil  whispered,  "  and  save  your  mother."  I 
slipped  it  under  my  ragged  coat,  and  trembling, 
shivering  with  excitement,  slunk  away  unperceived. 
Sir,  I  give  you  my  word  I  did  not  realise  at  that  mo- 
ment what  I  was  doing.  I  was  absorbed  in  the  unex- 
pected delight  of  having  obtained  beef-tea  for  mother. 

*  I  walked  slowly  away,  not  daring  to  look  behind 
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me.  Suddenly  a  sound  caught  my  ear — a  feaifiil 
sound — "  Stop  thUff  "  Could  it — could  it  be  me  they 
were  meaning  ?  The  doubt  was  enough.  I  flew  like 
an  arrow  fh)m  a  bow,  knowing  nothing,  thinking  no- 
thing, but  to  escape  from  that  horrible  detection, 
which  all  at  once  rose  up  and  glared  at  me  like  a 
spectre.  I,  Clement  Carew,  a  thief/  Madly  I  tore 
on,  and,  as  I  turned  the  comer  of  a  street,  I  looked 
back.  Ah  !  there  were  people  running — following 
me  ;  I  saw  them  in  that  glimpse.  And  ever  louder 
and  louder  came  the  cry,  "Stop  thief!  stop  thief! 
stop  thief  f' 

*My  brain  seemed  on  fire — my  heart  ready  to 
burst  But  still  I  dashed  on,  till  at  length  I  stumbled 
so  violently  against  some  obstacle,  that  I  was  hurled 
to  the  ground,  and  lay  for  an  instant  stunned.  But  I 
was  up  again  inunediately — up  again,  the  blood 
streaming  from  my  forehead  ;  and  on  I  flew  faster,  if 
possible,  than  before.  But  that  fall  had  given  my 
pursuers  an  advantage ;  and  now  they  were  decidedly 
gaining  upon  me.  Those  I  passed,  too,  turned  to 
watch  my  headlong  flight,  and  some  swelled  the  train. 
I  heard  them  pressing  close  at  my  heels,  and  felt  it 
was  indeed  all  up  with  me.  Then,  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, I  hurled  the  meat  away,  and  threw  all  my 
strength  into  one  convulsive  effort — the  effort  of  de- 
spair. It  was  the  last.  In  another  moment,  I  was 
seized  from  behind,  and  bleeding,   ghastly  to  look 
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upon,  found  myself  in  the  angry  grasp  of  a  couple  of 
stout  policemen. 

*  My  cap  was  off,  my  face  was  covered  with  blood  ; 
I  felt  as  though  I  should  never  get  breath  again,  so 
violent  had  been  my  efforts — so  great  my  previous 
weakness.  But  I  did  not  faint.  I  kept  my  senses, 
as  half-dragged,  half-borne  along  between  those  two 
relentless  giants,  I  was  stared  at — sworn  at — ^followed 
by  the  butcher  and  his  assistants,  and  a  mob  of  the 
lowest  description.  And,  as  we  hurried  past  the 
corner  of  one  street,  I  beheld  a  vision  of  a  face  I 
knew — a  face  pale,  open-mouthed,  horror-struck — 
that  of  a  neighbour  in  our  court.  "  Mercy,  save  us  ! " 
I  heard  her  cry,  "  if  it  ain't  Clem  !  Clem  took  for 
thieving  !  Oh,  what  ever'U  his  poor  mother  do  1 
If  II  he  her  death  r 

*  Sir,  I  have  suffered  much  in  my  life,  but  I  think  I 
never  underwent  a  worse  torture  than  that  was.  It 
seems  burnt  into  my  memory.  I  still  realise  the  agony 
of  that  shame,  the  horror  of  what  mother  would  feel 
when  she  came  to  know.     I  felt  it  would  kill  her. 

*I  had  fearful  paroxysms  of  despair  during  that 
night.  The  idea  of  self-destruction  was  continually 
present  to  me.  Again  and  again  I  asked  myself  if  it 
were  really  I  that  had  done  this  thing — I,  so  honest 
hitherto.  Yes,  I  had  done  it.  How  it  had  come  to 
pass,  I  could  scarcely  even  understand,  but  I  had  done 
it     And  I  was  a  thief. 
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'Such  offences  as  mine  had  become  fearfully 
numerous  in  that  time  of  scarcity,  and  the  magistrates 
were  forced  to  be  severe  for  the  sake  of  example.  I 
went  into  court  with  a  sullen,  dogged  countenance, 
and  a  heart  that  felt  in  a  manner  stunned.  I  saw  the 
crowd  of  staring  faces,  and  heard  strange  words,  but  it 
was  as  though  I  neither  saw  nor  heard,  till  one  voice 
suddenly  sounded  in  my  ears,  and  then  I  started  as 
though  I  had  been  struck,  and  my  whole  soul  was 
riveted  in  attention.  Philip  Steele  was  giving  evidetice 
against  me, 

*  Philip  Steele  had  seen  me  standing  at  the  butcher's 
stall,  watching  the  customers  as  they  came  and  went, 
and  thinking  my  manner  suspicious,  had  stayed  to 
observe  me.  He  had  seen  me  take  up  the  meat  (he 
did  not  SBy/rom  the  ground) ,  conceal  it  under  my  rag- 
ged coat,  and  slink  away.  He  had  instantly  informed 
the  master  of  the  shop  of  the  theft,  and  had  joined 
him  and  his  men  in  their  pursuit  of  me.  All  this  he 
told  in  a  clear  ringing  voice,  and  with  a  boyish  sim- 
plicity of  manner  that  at  once  ensured  belief.  He  waS 
praised  not  only  for  the  intelligence  and  modesty  with 
which  he  gave  his  evidence  then,  but  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  had  given  information  of  the  theft 
at  the  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  I  should  have 
escaped  unpunished,  as  no  one  else  had  observed  me 
take  the  meat  from  the  ground,  though  many  besides 
the  policemen  had  seen  me  throw  it  away  afterwards. 
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'  M/  Itcait  was  now  fiardt2-  diaji  i^er.  I  resisted  all 
i1.ri-5i.ii,  [  rftfiiied  to  answer  ail  questions:  I  stood 
\\-r.f-.  miiri!,  4r.owIini5,  ilefiant.  like  a  honted  creature 
|.r."iilu  ffi  hay.  They  might  do  widi  me  wbat  tfier 
*i-(ilil,  (  on  Uinger  carei  But  wben  soddeutr  I  dis- 
(i-vimtjI  in  ihcdiscincetitepale&ceof  mymast^ — oh, 
I.I  .«■  i-An  !  —and  I2W  the  grieved  cq>te5siCTi  of  his  frity- 
i"ij{  '-VM.  ihr-r,,  ,U1  ai  cr-te  my  stxetigih  gave  w;it,  my 
ilihe^m^r  betore  the  fire.  Stretch- 
D  exceeding  bitto: 
"Master  !  master  I  I 
ig,  and  oh.  I  wish — 
I  mj-self  before  ever  1  did 

i>u.i*  — Tf  li-Ti-  present 
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a  sob  of  pity  in  the  place,  as»  overcome  with  grief, 
remorse,  and  above  all  the  unexpected  sight  of  that 
dear  familiar  face,  I  fell  heavily  forwards  in  a  swoon, 
and  was  carried  out  of  court 


CHAPTER   II. 


'Sir,  I  went  into  prison  an  honest  lad — honest  at 
heart,  in  spite  of  the  evil  deed  I  had  done ;  I  came 
out  of  it  a  thief  in  intention  and  consent  I  met  with 
thieves  there — men  whose  profession  it  was  to  steal, 
and  I  promised  to  become  their  pal.  They  told  me 
of  plenty  of  victuals  to  be  had,  and  a  joyous  free  life ; 
they  told  me  that,  as  an  honest  lad,  I  was  done  for; 
that  I  might  live  for  years  and  years,  and  refrain  from 
dishonesty  for  ever,  but  sooner  or  later  my  old 
'^trouble"  would  find  me  out,  and  drag  me  down 
again — they  told  me  all  this,  and  I  believed  and 
yielded  to  them.  What  chance  had  I  otherwise  1  I 
dared  not  show  my  face  again  in  our  court,  or  at  the 
schools ;  and  since  I  had  lost  the  credit  of  an  honest 
life,  what  remained  to  me  but  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages  and  pleasures  of  a  dishonest  one  % 

'.So  when  the  time  came,  I  slunk  out  of  prison, 
meaning  to  betake  myself  to  the  haunts  of  my  new 
associates,  and  then  try  and  find  out  something  about 
mother.     But  as  though  he  had  all  along  read  my 
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thoughts,  the  master  was  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the 
breach,  and  when,  angry  and  ashamed,  I  strove  to 
avoid  him,  he  seized  and  held  me  fast.  "  No,  Clem, 
you  will  come  home  with  me — I  must  have  you." — 
"  I  can't,  sir,"  I  answered,  savagely ;  "  I'll  never  come 
to  you  again.  It's  no  use — I  won't" — "  You  will,"  he 
cried,  grasping  me  with  a  strong  hand,  as  I  struggled 
to  release  myself,  hating  him  almost  for  his  inter- 
ference; "you  will  come,  if  only  for  your  mother's 
sake." 

*  He  overruled  me,  as  he  always  did.  He  had  a 
strange  power,  that  man — a  power  not  to  be  resisted. 
He  made  me  go  with  him;  but  I  was  well  determined 
to  give  him  the  slip  the  first  opportunity  I  could.  I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  honesty,  or  with 
him.  It  didn't  pay  to  be  honest,  and  it  did  pay,  it 
appeared,  to  be  a  thief 

*  Sir,  he  led  me  into  his  house,  keeping  hold  of  me 
with  that  strong  earnest  grasp  of  his — ^past  his  small 
parlour,  where  I  had  so  often  talked  with  him — ^up 
into  an  empty  garret.  Then  he  locked  the  door,  took 
the  key,  and  releasing  his  hold  of  me,  sat  down. 

'  "  Clem,"  said  he,  in  low  serious  tones,  "  you  have 
committed  an  act  that  in  the  eyes  of  men  is  an  un- 
pardonable one ;  but  God  judges  not  as  man  judges. 
You  can  be  honest  yet,  and  you  shall  be  honest 
Yes — ^hear  me  out.  You  are  one  of  my  boys — imy 
sons,  as  I  consider  them,  and  I  am  answerable  for 
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you.  You  shall  not  be  turned  from  good.  I  know — 
I  know  all  your  grief,  your  struggles,  your  temptation ; 
but  with  the  aid  of  Providence  I  will  help  you  through 
alL  Trast  in  me.  You  shan't  be  dragged  down  to 
vice  and  infamy  whilst  I  live." 

'  I  was  silent  I  sat  looking  at  him  with  tearless 
eyes — ^hard  as  iron.  I  steeled  myself  against  him.  I 
would  not  become  his  again. 

*"Look  at  that  bed,"  he  continued;  "there  your 
mother  died — there  I  closed  her  eyes;  and  the  last 
words  she  uttered  were  a  prayer  for  you,  that  you 
might  be  kept  from  the  evil,  that  she  might  meet  you 
again,  'where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest' " 

*  Her  very  words  1    Dead  ! — Mother  1    Ah ! 

'  What  a  moment  that  was  !     I  hid  my  fiace. 

* "  She  never  knew  what — ^what  you  had  done. 
I  was  able  to  keep  that  worst  sorrow  from  her.  I 
brought  her  here  not  three  hours  after  you  were 
taken — after  my  own  return  home— that  she  might  be 
safe  from  hearing  it  Clem,  she  died  full  of  peace, 
happy,  blessing  you ;  pra3ring  that  you  might  be  kept 
honest  as  she  had  been.  *  And  she  left  you  this  ring." 

'  He  took  from  his  pocket  mother's  wedding  ring, 
and  held  it  out  to  me. 

' "  But  before  I  give  it  you,"  he  continued,  "  you 
must  promise  me  to  be  honest  for  her  sake.  Clem, 
who  knows  but  she  sees  us  now  ?" 
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'  It  was  no  use  trjring  to  resist  him.  I  was  like  wax 
in  his  hands.  Before  we  quitted  that  garret,  I  had 
told  him  all  my  piteous  tale — the  way  in  which  I  did 
it — scarcely  knowing  how  myself — ^the  despair  after- 
wards— the  indiflference — ^then  the  falling  away,  and 
deliberate  consent  to  a  life  of  sin.  And  I  had  pro- 
mised to  give  up  all,  and,  whatever  the  cost,  to  bear 
all,  not  for  her  sake  alone  whom  I  should  see  no  more 
on  earth,  but  for  his,  who  in  her  desolate  bereavement 
had  taken  her  to  his  own  home,  and  been  to  her  as 
a  son. 

'  And  into  his  own  home  he  now  took  me.  He 
said  it  was  the  only  way  to  shield  me  from  the  first 
bitter  consequences  of  my  own  act  He  said  that 
when  the  others  saw  he  trusted — he  forgave  me,  they 
would  learn  in  time  to  do  the  same,  and  at  least  no 
one  would  dare  to  reproach  or  mock  me  in  his  pre- 
sence. So  I  ate  of  his  bread  and  drank  of  his  cup; 
sleeping  in  the  Httle  garret  where  my  poor  mother 
died,  mourning  for  her  with  many  bitter  tears,  doing 
what  I  could  in  my  poor  way  to  serve  the  good  man 
who  had  had  such  compassion  on  me,  loving  him 
with  an  unspeakable  love,  learning  more  and  more 
every  day  of  his  wondrous  excellence  of  heart  and  life. 
That  was  a  period  of  peace  and  happy  feeHng,  in  spite 
of  the  many  mortifications  from  which,  do  what  he 
would,  he  could  not  shield  me.  I  shrank  with  extreme 
sensitiveness  from  all  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
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dreading  the  sight  of  every  familiar  face,  smarting 
under  the  sneers  I  too  often  met  with,  and  worse  still, 
the  cold  avoidance  with  which  too  many  passed  me  by. 
Gladly  would  I  have  shut  myself  up  within  his  shelter- 
ing walls,  but  this  he  would  not  suffer.  I  must  be 
brave,  he  said,  and  meet  manfully  what  I  had  brought 
upon  myself.  I  must  live  down  evil  recollections — 
overcome  evil  opinion.  The  first  shock  of  the  moral 
shower-bath  was  always  bad  enough,  but  each  moment 
made  it  easier  to  bear,  and  it  was  both  healthful  and 
bracing.  So,  with  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  he 
drew  me,  with  what  inward  shame  who  can  imagine, 
to  the  school,  to  face  all  those  curious  eyes,  bear  with 
the  thousand  slights  that  met  me  at  every  turn— to 
start  and  shiver  under  any  chance  allusion  firom 
childish  lips  to  such  deeds  as  mine  had  been — to 
suffer  at  every  moment  unheard-of  pangs,  yet  keep  a 
calm  face.  Ah !  it  was  a  sore  trial ;  but  he  upheld 
me  through  all.  His  kind  eye  was  ever  on  me — his 
voice  had  a  peculiar  gentleness  when  he  addressed 
me — in  a  thousand  ways  he  sought  to  show  his  boys 
that  he  trusted  in,  loved,  hoped  for  me  yet.  I  knew 
not  then,  but  I  learnt  long  afterwards  how  he  had  pre- 
pared them  all  for  my  return,  appealing  to  them  for 
his  sake  to  be  forbearing  towards  an  erring  brother,  who 
had  sorely  suffered,  and  bitterly  repented  of  his  sin. 

*  Sir,  I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  wonderful  power  that  man  exercised  over  all 
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who  came  within  his  reach  was  the  way  in  which  he 
trusted  them.  He  gave  people  credit  for  having  good 
in  them,  and  so  won  them  to  strive  after  it,  if  only  to 
justify  and  maintain  his  good  opinion.  And  surely 
this  is  not  only. the  greatest  kindness,  but  the  truest 
wisdom.  If  Fm  always  suspecting  my  little  Jany  of 
going  to  her  mother's  cupboard  and  stealing  the  jam, 
it's  most  like  she'll  end  by  stealing  it  And  if  I  see 
you're  convinced  I'm  trying  to  cheat  you  in — say  this 
piece  of  furniture,  isn't  it  a  temptation  to  me  to  lay  on 
a  few  shillings  more  than  its  value  ?  Now  Mr.  Penrhyn 
put  trust  in  his  boys,  and  so  brought  a  fine  spirit  of 
truth  and  emulation  in  well-doing  into  the  school. 
We  should  all  have  felt  any  distrust  from  him  more 
bitterly  than  any  possible  punishment  he  could  have 
given  us. 

*  One  day  he  was  talking  to  a  brother  curate  about 
me,  and  urging  him  to  try  and  get  me  a  page's  place, 
for  which  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  fit  myself,  by 
helping  and  learning  from  the  solitary  maid-servant  all 
I  could.  I  was  minding  the  baby,  as  they  still  called 
their  sweet  two  years  old  Arthur,  who  had  grown  so 
fond  of  me  that  he  would  cry  after  me  when  I  left 
the  room. 

* "  And  you're  not  afraid  to  recommend  him  ?  You 
think  you're  wise  to  trust  that  boy  1 "  Mr.  Greathed 
said  in  a  low  voice,  glancing  at  me  sideways  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  doubt  and  surprise. 
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*  I  paused  in  my  jumping  of  the  litde  fellow,  and 
listened  breathless  for  the  reply.  I  hated  Mr.  Greathed 
for  his  implied  suspicion. 

*  "  Afraid  1 "  my  master  cried,  turning  also,  and 
meeting  my  eye  with  that  frank,  cheery  glance  of  his 
— "no,  I  haven't  a  particle  of  fear.  And  I  don't 
think — I  KNOW  I'm  wise  to  trust  him." 

*  How  I  blessed  him  for  his  generous  confidence  ! 
How,  with  a  great  inward  sob,  I  said  to  myself  that  I 
would  never,  never  betray  it ! 

*  I  have  said  that  he  encouraged  his  boys  to  talk  to 
him.  In  that  way  I  now  learnt  much  of  his  inner  life 
and  heart.  Often,  after  a  long  day's  labour,  hard 
enough  to  knock  up  the  strongest  man,  when  I  brought 
in  his  bottle  of  fi^esh  water  the  last  thing  at  night,  he 
would  push  aside  a  half-finished  lecture  or  sermon, 
turn  to  the  fire,  and  say  with  a  kindly  voice,  "  Now, 
Clem,  my  boy,  IVe  just  half  an  hour  for  you.  What 
have  you  got  to  say  or  to  ask  1 "  Once,  as  he  tried 
to  scrape  together  the  remains  of  the  nearly-extin- 
guished fire,  I  was  struck  with  the  unusual  weariness 
of  his  look. 

* "  You  seem  very  tired,  sir,"  I  said. 

*  "  I  am  tired,"  he  replied ;  "  leg-weary  and  brain- 
weary.  You  see  I*m  not  quite  the  man  I  was  before 
I  had  that  fever,  Clem,  my  boy." 

*"Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  sir?  You  wear 
yourself  out" 
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* "  Better  that  than  rusting  out,  surely." 
' "  But  I  don't  see  what  you  gain  by  it     It  don't 
seem  to  make  you  any  richer." 

*  He  smiled  one  of  his  own  radiant  smiles.  "  No,"  he 
cried,  still  trpng  to  collect  the  scattered  embers,  "  not 
in  one  sense,  certainly.  I'm  poor  enough — so  poor 
that  I  don't  dare  to  use  any  more  of  those  coals,  for 
fear  we  should  run  short  to-morrow.  But  we'll  have 
a  Httle  warmth,  nevertheless." 

*  And  going  out  briskly,  he  presendy  returned  with 
a  few  pieces  of  an  old  hamper,  with  glass  painted  on 
it  in  large  letters.  "  That'll  do,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
quite  a  boyish  glee,  as  after  a  while  a  bright  flame  sprang 
up,  over  which  he  spread  his  thin  hands,  shivering, 
but  cheery  as  ever.  "That's  famous.  Now,  Clem, 
you  asked  me  why  I  worked  so  hard,  when  it  don't 
seem  to  make  me  any  richer.  Tell  me,  why  did  you 
give  up  all  thought  of  thieving  lately  % " 

*  I  shuddered.  Scarcely  could  I  bear  an  allusion 
to  that  horror,  even  from  him.  I  hung  my  head,  and 
answered,  "Out  of  love  to  you,  sir,  and  out  of  gratitude." 

*  "  Exactly — Xo  your  master.  And  I  work  hard  for 
the  same  reasons — out  of  love  and  gratitude  to  mine. 
And  my  pay  is — ^what  no  other  master  gives — not 
gold — ^better  than  that — ^" 

'"What  then,  sir?" 

' "  Happiness,  peace,  hope,  love — all  those.  Real 
riches." 
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'  Sir,  you  can  no  more  imagine  the  expression  of  his 
face,  as  he  uttered  those  words,  than  I  can  describe 
it  When  he  spoke  of  his  Master,  he  glanced  up- 
wards, as  though  seeing  Him,  and  his  countenance 
became  rapt,  solemn,  full  of  adoration.  I  had  beheld 
something  of  the  same  look  in  him  before,  when, 
excited  by  the  subject  on  which  he  was  preaching, 
he  would  cany  all  hearts  along  with  him,  and  draw 
tears  from  many  eyes.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  his  own  quiet  self  again,  full  of  cheery  interest 
about  me,  whom  he  had  in  a  manner  forgotten 
before. 

*  "  Clem,  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  you." 
* "  Yes,  sir.'' 

* "  Have  you  for^ven  PhilV^ 
*I  paused  a  moment  before  I  replied.     Then  I 
said  boldly,  "No,  sir,  and  never  shall" 

*  I  ought  to  mention  that  he  had  often  put  this 
question  to  me  before,  and  I  had  ever  returned  the 
same  answer. 

*  "  I  thought  you  would  do  anything  for  my  sake." 

*  "  So  I  would — ^anything  but  that  Sir,  I  shall 
never  forgive  Philip  Steele.  I  have  promised  you  to 
give  up  the  revenge  I  once  thought  of,  and  that  ought 
to  be  enough." 

' "  It's  not  ^enough,  Clem.  I  must  have  the  for- 
giveness too." 

*  "  Sir,  the  other  day  you  asked  me  the  same  ques- 
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don,  and  I  neaify  made  a  vow  that  I  would  never 
foigive  Philip.'' 

*  '*  Clan,  you  tell  me  that—" 

< ''  I  didn't  make  it,  sir,  but  I  andd  have  made  it 
You  see  I  don't  wish  to  foigive  him.  He  is  base, 
ungrateful,  cowardly.  He  returned  my  mother  evil  for 
good.  I  fuver  will  forgive  him." 
•  *  There  was  a  pause.  He  sat  looking  at  the  fire  in 
silence.  "  Clan,"  said  he  after  some  time,  "  I  shall 
speak  of  this  no  more — at  least,  not  now.  Perhaps  it 
was  too  soon  to  do  so  at  alL  But  mark  my  words — 
we  sitting  watching  that  flame — ^you  must  foigive 
PhiL  You  may  kick  against  the  pricks,  but  you  will 
only  bruise  your  feet,  and  you  must  give  in  at  last 
As  that  flame  must  die  out  and  disappear,  so  must 
your  hatred  be  extinguished  for  ever.  There  is  no 
happiness  in  hating.  There  is  a  Godlike  joy  in  for- 
giving.    You  must  forgive  Philip." 

'And,  as  though  to  give  additional  effect  to  his 
words,  the  flame  at  that  moment  went  suddenly 
out 

*I  felt  miserable,  angry,  ill-used.  I  believed  in  him 
implicitly,  but  I  could  not  give  up  my  resentment 
It  seemed  to  me  an  injustice  to  ask  it  It  seemed  to 
me  my  right  I  clung  to  it  I  cherished  it  I  would 
keep  it,  in  spite  of  him. 

'  No  more  was  said  at  that  time,  but  some  dajrs 
later,  as  I  was  *'  minding  the  baby,"  he  paused  to 
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watch  us  both,  and  said,  ^'  It's  pleasant,  isn't  it,  Clem, 
to  serve  those  one  loves  1 " 

*  I  looked  up,  all  my  heart  in  my  eyes.  "  It  is, 
indeed,  sir." 

' "  But  it  is  a  better  pleasure  to  serve  those  one 
hates,  for  then  we -must  cease  to  hate  them.  No  one 
can  go  on  hating  those  they  try  to  benefit ;  it  is  not 
in  our  human  nature.  So,  if  a  man  who  harboured 
resentment  against  another  for  some  great  injury 
were  to  ask  me  how  he  should  set  about  getting  rid 
of  that  resentment,  I  should  say,  Do  good  to  him — 
serve  him,  pray  for  him.  You'll  find  you  have  for- 
given him  somehow  after  that." 

*  He  spoke  with  a  great  earnestness,  a  solemnity 
even,  that  impressed  his  words  upon  my  mind.  But 
they  didn't  convince  me.  Do  good  to  Phil  Steele  ! 
pray  for  him  !  I  would  die  sooner.  Rather  I  would 
give  the  world  to  crush  him,  as  he  had  crushed 
me. 

*  Well,  sir,  after  a  good  while,  one  day  my  master 
told  me  he  had  got  me  a  situation.  I  was  engaged 
to  wait  on  the  steward's  room  at  the  Earl  of  Norman- 
bury's. 

* "  Now,  Clem,"  said  he,  with  his  honest  eyes  looking 
full  into  mine,  "you  have  your  future  before  you. 
With  some  boys  I  might  feel  a  doubt  whether  I  had 
done  right  in  saying  nothing  of  the — the  past,  to  this 
steward  (who  by  the  way  asked  me  nothing  except 
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whether  you  had  behaved  well  at  school,  and  in  my 
house),  with  you  I  have  none.  I  know  that  you  will 
keep  your  promise  to  me." 

* « I  will,  sir." 

* "  I  know  that  you  will  live  down  the  evil  that  has 
attached  to  your  name,  and  make  yourself  a  new  and 
upright  character." 

* "  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  trusting  me  !  I  will." 

*I  went  to  my  place,  and  found  it  a  hard  one. 

« 

The  ladies  and  gendemen  of  the  steward's  room  were 
difficult  to  please.  I  have  waited  on  many  real  ones 
since,  and  found  them  considerably  less  so.  But  the 
set  at  Normanbury  Park  was  a  tip-top  set,  as  Mr. 
Latchup  the  steward  took  care  to  inform  me  the  very 
first  day.  "Eveiythink  in  my  apartments  is  most 
heligant,"  said  he ;  "I  see  to  that  myself.  We  have 
things  first-rate,  we  have,  and  of  course  are  waited  on 
according.  His  lordship  ain't  half  as  partickler  how 
he's  served,  as  I  am  for  my  ladies  and  gentlemen." 
And  this  was  true.  I  found,  too,  that  the  steward's 
boy  was  expected  to  do  pretty  nearly  the  whole  work 
of  the  establishment,  and  to  "  do  it  willing."  "  None 
of  yer  hidle  airs  here,"  the  second  footman  said  to 
me  one  day,  when  I  remonstrated  against  doing  some 
special  work  of  his.  "  Who  are  you,  pray,  to  talk  to 
me  about  trouble  %  Why,  a  whipper-snapper  like  you 
hasn't  no  call  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word." 
^I  had  no  proper  name  in  that  house.     I  was 
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"Buttons,"  "Lout,"  "Young  Shaver,"  "Whipper- 
snapper,"  "  Butter  fingers,"  "  You  booby,"  "  Lazy- 
bones," "  Now  stoopid,"  "  Great  gawk,"  and  a  dozen 
other  such  flattering  appellations.  I  was  boxed, 
cuffed,  sworn  at,  ridiculed,  abused.  My  eyes  were 
apostrophised  in  a  manner  far  from  complimentary. 
My  awkwardness  and  vulgarity  were  a  theme  for  con- 
tinual comment.  I  had  work  and  kicks  in  plenty, 
but  no  love.     It  was  undeniably  a  hard  place. 

*  Mr.  Latchup  was  a  great  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — more  than  six  feet  high,  and  large  in  pro- 
portion. He  had  a  grand  manner,  used  grand  lan- 
guage, and  walked  the  floors  grandly.  They  trembled 
under  him,  as  also  did  I.  Nature  seemed  to  me  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  his  case,  and  whilst  he  ought 
to  have  been  the  Earl  of  Normanbury,  that  nobleman, 
a  little  bald-headed  personage,  who  sneaked  about 
the  house  as  though  he  was  afraid  to  meet  his  own 
servants,  should  have  been  the  steward.  I  saw  many 
strange  things  there,  which  served  to  open  my  mind 
not  a  little.  I  saw  the  contrast  between  the  luxurious 
table  of  a  great  man's  steward's  room,  and  the  meagre 
fare  of  a  poor  curate,  though  the  latter  was  a  gentle- 
man bom  and  bred.  I  saw  the  waste,  the  airs,  the 
extravagant  recklessness  of  this  pampered  part  of 
society,  who  eat,  and  don't  pay.  I  saw  the  jealousies, 
the  heart-burnings,  the  contentions,  the  love-making 
that  went  on  in  those  luxurious  lower  regions,  and  I 
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saw  a  great  deal  more  that  I  won't  even  allude  to  here. 
For  although  I  was  "  stoopid,"  and  a  "  booby,"  I  had 
eyes,  and  used  them. 

*  In  course  of  time,  by  dint  of  cuffs  and  hard  names  , 
on  the  part  of  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  hard 
trying  on  mine,  I  learnt  my  business  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  they  were  good  enough  to  keep  me  tolerably  well 
up  to  it  Mr.  Latchup  would  sometimes  condescend 
to  say  that  I  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  young  feller,  take 
me  altogether,  though  certainly  deuced  low ;  but  that 
was  my  misfortune.  It  was  not  everyone  as  was  bom 
with  elevated  idears,  nor  how  could  it  be  expected  of 
the  lower  orders — of  course  not. 

*  But  in  sixteen  months  there  came  a  thunder-clap. 

The  butcher  in  B ,  whose  meat  I  had  stolen,  had 

married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Latchup,  and  as  iU-luck  would 
have  it,  Lord  Normanbury  being  absent,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  thought  proper  to  take  her  brother  in  their 
way  home  after  their  wedding  trip,  and  were  of  course 
luxuriously  entertained  in  the  steward's  private  apart- 
ments. The  instant  I  beheld  Mr.  Lardner's  face  I 
knew  my  fate.  His  look  of  horrified  astonishment 
was  more  than  enough  for  me. 

*  How  shall  I  describe  the  commotion  that  ensued  \ 
Every  servant  flew  to  examine  his  or  her  possessions, 
every  drawer  was  turned  inside  out  Luckily  for  me, 
nothing  was  found  missing.  The  very  scullery-maid 
couldn't  say  but  what  her  things  was  right  enough — 
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and  what  a  mussy,  sure,  when  they  might  have  been 
all  pickpocketed  and  murdered  in  their  beds,  and 
never  known  nothing  about  it 

*  That  afternoon  I  was  summoned  to  Mr.  Latchup's 
private  apartments,  who,  looming  vast  and  tremen- 
dous, thus  addressed  me : 

* "  Veil,  this  here's  a  pretty  go — this  is.  Now,  look 
here,  and  listen  to  me,  young  shaver.  I  don't  deny 
but  what,  on  the  whole,  you've  behaved  respectable, 
whilst  here,  setting  aside  your  vulgar  ways,  which  of 
course  you  can't  help,  for  you're  bom  so — the  lower 
orders  air.  But  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  d'ye  see,  as 
frequents  these  apartments,  an't  accustomed  to  the 
society  of  thieves,  nor  yet  of  the  swell  mob,  d'ye  see, 
and  of  course  they  couldn't  think  of  putting  up  witli 
you.  And  stealing  a  beggarly  piece  of  soup  meat ! 
Yah !  so  low !  Consequently,  I  regret  to  communicate 
that  you  must  go.  Immediate.  Nothing  short  of 
that  But  you'll  be  treated  handsome,  that's  ever 
my  principle  with  the  lower  classes.  Your  month's 
wages,  and  board  wages.  But  don't  you  think 
for  to  come  upon  me  for  a  reckmendation,  'cause  I 
couldn't  think  of  it.  The  responsibility  would  be  too 
tremenjous." 

*  I  had  worked  hard,  struggled  hard,  borne  much  in 
that  house,  all  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  my  character, 
and  keeping  my  promise  to  my  dear  master.  I 
sneaked  out  of  it  like  a  convicted  thief  {as  I  was)y 
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with  swollen  eyes,  a  bursting  heart,  and  a  character 
blasted. — ^Yet,  I  was  to  forgive  Philip  ! 

*  I  never  thought  of  a  dishonest  life  now — that  time 
was  past  I  would  go  to  my  master,  and  lay  my 
sorrow  before  him. 

*  Alas !  sorrow  had  been  there  before  me.  His  little 
child  had  died  some  months  previously  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  he  himself  was  d3dng  now  of  rapid  decline, 
the  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  one  bitter  night,  in 
obeying  the  summons  of  a  sick  parishioner.  His 
sweet  young  wife  came  down  stairs  when  she  heard  I 
was  there,  and  told  me  these  tidings  with  a  pale,  sad 
face,  but  without  a  tear.  She  had  wept  so  much,  she 
said,  over  that  little  grave,  she  seemed  to  have  no 
tears  left.  The  doctor  had  ordered  him  to  see  no  one 
for  long  together;  but  when  he  heard  I  was  there, 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  I  must  come  in  at 
once.  Ah  !  how  changed — how  wan — ^how  wasted  was 
the  dear  face !  But  it  had  its  old  cheer}-  smile  yet — its 
bright  kindly  expression.  Nothing  would  change 
those,  I  thought,  but  death. 

*  And  I  had  not  been  long  with  him,  before  he  had 
comforted  me  so,  that  for  the  time,  at  least,  I  almost 
forgot  my  grief. 

* "  Clem,"  said  he,  when  he  had  listened  to  my  tale 
with  breathless  interest,  "  it  is  hard — it  is  hard.  But  it's 
all  right,  nevertheless,  as  you'll  know  some  day.  You 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  been  beaten  down  this 
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time.  Up  again,  my  boy,  and  fight  bravely  on.  Up 
again  !    You'll  win  at  last." 

* "  I  haven't  the  heart,  sir.     I  can't  fight  no  more." 

« "  You  can." 

* "  No,  I  can't,  sir.  It's  just  as  they  said  in  that — 
that  place.  My  trouble  '11  stick  to  me  like  pitch — 
always  hunt  me  down.  If  I  get  clear  of  it  for  a  bit, 
it'll  find  me  out  again  wherever  I  go.  And  I  shall 
end  in  thai  place  at  last." 

*  He  almost  sprang  up  from  his  sofa.  "  No  !  no  !  a 
hundred  times  no  ! "  he  cried,  his  eyes  dilating  with 
eager  excitement;  "you'll  live  it  down,  my  boy — 
you'll  live  it  down.     Believe  me.     I  say  you  will." 

*He  sank  back  exhausted.  But  presently  raising 
himself  again  slightly,  he  whispered,  "And  I  see  good 
in  it  even  now." 

'"Good,  sir?" 

* "  Yes,  great  good,  for  you  can  nurse  me.  I  want 
you  sadly,  and  my  wife  wants  you.  We  have  often 
wished  you  were  here  of  late ;  we  wished  it  when  my 
— ^my  poor  little  son  was  ill.  Don't  cry,  Clem,  my 
boy.  Rather  rejoice  that  you  are  sent  here  just  in 
time  to  be  of  use  to  us." 

*  This  was  how  he  comforted  me,  sir,  and  made  me 
forget  my  grief 

*I  nursed  him — ah,  I  am  thankfiil  to  think,  as 
tenderly  as  he  had  nursed  my  parents,  and  I  made 
it  easier  for  that  sweet  lady  too.     She  often  said  I 
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seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  be  a  help  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  know  how  she  should  have  got  on  without 
me. 

*  By  degrees  I  discovered  how  poor  they  were — how 
many  things  she  longed  to  get  for  him,  that  were  quite 
beyond  their  slender  means.  When  I  learnt  that,  I 
took  a  five  pound  note  from  my  little  hoard  (I  was 
rich,  for  I  had  had  occasion  to  spend  but  little  at 
Lord  Normanbury's,  and  I  had  received  a  month's 
wages  and  board  wages  in  advance  on  leaving),  and 
enclosed  it  to  her,  with  the  words  "From  a  true 
friend,"  in  a  feigned  hand  in  the  cover.  I  was  present 
when  she  opened  it  "  See,"  said  she  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  what  Providence  sends  us.  How  can  I  ever 
be  thankful  enough  for  this  ?  It  comes  just  when  I 
most  wanted  it.  For  I  think,"  the  poor  thing  added 
a  moment  after,  looking  at  me  with  a  sort  of  question 
in  her  eyes,  as  though  a  sudden  doubt  had  crossed  her 
mind ;  *'  I  think  I'm  justified  in  using  it.  You  see  it 
says  *  From  a  true  friend ; '  and  he  has  many  such,  I 
know,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  their  money  should 
benefit  him.  Yes — I'll  use  it.  Clem,  run  out  quickly, 
and  buy  me  a  packet  of  isinglass  at  the  grocer's,  and 
a  nice  tender  chicken  at  Mr.  Thompson's — ^will  you, 
my  boy  1 " 

*  Sir,  you  may  suppose  I  enjoyed  seeing  him  eating 
that  chicken — yes,  and  relishing  it  too.  It  was  worth 
all  the  cuffs,  and  kicks,  and  hard  names  I  had  had  to 
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bear  with  at  Normanbury,  to  have  earned  that  for 
those  two  dear  people. 

*  Only  once  during  his  illness  did  he  allude  to 
Philip  Steele,  and  then  it  was  to  tell  me  he  was  doing 
well  in  the  service  he  had  first  entered.  I  should  have 
mentioned  by  the  bye,  that  a  gentleman  in  court  on 
that — that  day,  had  been  so  struck  with  his  (Philip's) 
appearance  and  manner  of  giving  his  evidence,  that 
he  had  made  enquiries  about  him  the  following  day, 
which  had  ended  in  his  engaging  him  as  page. 

*  "  I  could  have  wished  to  see  Phil  once  again,"  my 
master  said,  "  and  to  have  asked  you  both  to  shake 
hands  there,  by  my  bedside  "  (he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  now),  "for  you're  a  boy  of  mine,  you  know,  Clem, 
and  he's  another,  and  I  can't  have  ill-will  harboured 
between  my  boys.  .  But  now  I'll  only  say  that  if  you 
wish  to  comfort  my  last  hours,  you'll  do  your  best  to 
forgive  PhiL" 

*  I  tried  to  harden  myself — I  tried  with  all  my  might 
— I  reminded  myself  of  my  fierce  resolutions — ^but  it 
wouldn't  do.  It  all  melted  away.  I  saw  the  earnest, 
wistful  look  of  his  poor  dim  eyes,  and  I  couldn't  resist 
that. 

* "  I  will  try,  sir,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice. 

*  A  squeeze  of  the  hand  was  all  his  answer,  and  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  But  I  knew  that  I  had 
given  him  infinite  pleasure. 

*  He  suffered  greatly  towards  the  close,  but  he 
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wanted  for  nothing.  His  poverty  had  been  discovered, 
and  luxuries,  delicate  offerings,  substantial  aid  poured 
in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Every  comfort  and  alle- 
viation that  money  could  procure,  were  his  in  those 
last  hours,  whose  very  liberality  had  not  only  kept  him 
poor,  but  had  prevented  others  from  realising  how 
poor  he  was. 

*  The  end  came.  I  can't  describe  it,  peaceful  and 
solemn  as  it  was.  Those  who  saw,  will  never  for- 
get it 

*  He  had  taken  leave  of  me,  and  of  some  others, 
hours  before ;  for,  unlike  most  persons  in  his  com- 
plaint, he  was  perfectly  conscious  he  was  dying. 

*  "  Clem,"  he  said,  "  let  it  cheer  you  in  this  parting, 
to  know  that  youVe  been  the  greatest  comfort  to  us 
both.     And  I  know  that  you  won*t  forget  me." 

*  "  Never,  sir,  whilst  I  live." 

*  "  But  remember  me  for  good,  Clem,  my  boy.  Let 
my  memory  encourage  you  to  resist  evil.  When  you're 
tempted,  Clem — when  yotire  tempted-— remember  me, 
and  turn  to  Him.*' 

*  He  raised  his  thin  white  hand  at  that  last  word, 
with  a  gesture  of  indescribable  power.  There  was 
Heaven  in  his  face  then — ^the  Heaven  to  which  he  was 
hastening. 

*  He  died  not  many  hours  after — 
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CHAPTER   III. 

*  One  of  the  last  things  my  dear  master  did,  was  to 
obtain  from  Mr.  Tudor,  the  rector,  to  whom  he  had 
told  my  little  history,  a  promise  that  he  would  take 
me  under  his  special  protection,  and  never  rest  till  he 
had  procured  me  some  employment.  When,  there- 
fore, that  gentleman  was  shortly  after  preferred  to  the 

Deanery  of  R ,  which  removed  him  to  a  northern 

county,  he  took  me  into  his  own  service  as  page. 
There  I  remained  a  couple  of  years,  giving  entire 
satisfaction,  as  I  was  told,  but  receiving  very  little. 
For  there  was  not  much  sympathy  in  that  house.  The 
Dean  was  absorbed  in  his  learned  studies,  and  learned 
writings,  and  the  Dean's  lady  scarcely  less  so  in 
fashionable  visiting.  It  was  a  hospitable  neighbour- 
hood, and  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  company  first  and 
last  at  the  Deanery.  But  everything  was  done  orderly 
in  the  establishment,  for  Mrs.  Tudor  was  a  first-rate 
manager,  and  the  dinners  also  were  reckoned  first-rate. 
And  I  had  certainly  reason  to  be  grateful  to  my  em- 
ployers, for  although  they  evidently  distrusted  me  at 
first,  still  they  kept  my  secret,  and  thus  gave  me  every 
chance  of  redeeming  my  character.  And  I  did  redeem 
it ; — ^before  I  left  them,  I  saw  and  felt  that  they  relied 
in  me  completely.  From  them  I  went  to  a  neighbour 
of  theirs  as  second  footman,  and  with  him  I  remained 
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five  years  in  great  comfort ;  leaving  him  at  the  end  of 
that  time  to  better  myself  very  effectually  by  entering 
the  service  of  a  widow  lady  of  rank,  as  upper  footman, 
with  excellent  wages  and  many  other  advantages. 
Whilst  with  her,  I  became  engaged  to  a  young  fellow- 
servant,  who,  though  decidedly  above  me  in  rank, 
(she  was  my  lad/s  own  maid,)  allowed  herself  to  be 
touched  by  my  love  for  her,  and  after  a  time  owned 
that  she  returned  it.  Fanny  Pearson  was  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  but  still  more  for  her  steadiness.  We 
were  both  too  young  and  too  poor  to  marry  then,  of 
course — (I  was  only  six-and-twenty,  and  she  a  twelve- 
month younger) — but  with  my  lady's  entire  approba- 
tion, we  agreed  that  as  soon  as  we  should  have  saved 
up  enough  to  make  it  prudent,  we  would  set  up  in 
business  of  some  kind  as  man  and  wife. 

*  Nearly  ten  years  had  now  passed,  since  the  event 
I  have  related,  and  I  did  hope  that  I  had  really  lived 
that  detested  evil  down.  But  I  never  forgot  it  A 
thrill  of  horror  would  often  dart  through  me,  as  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  what  I  should  feel  if  that  disgrace 
should  ever  reach  to  Fanny's  ears.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
I  half  resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  tell 
her  the  whole;  for  I  doubted  whether  it  was  honest — 
whether  it  was  justifiable  to  keep  from  her  such  a 
secret  But  these  doubts  only  served  to  make  me  un- 
comfortable— they  never  resulted  in  anything  actual ; 
— ^better  for  me  would  it  have  been  had  they  done  so. 
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Frankness  and  straightforward  dealing  are  not  only 
the  most  honest  course ;  they  are  the  best  for  a  man's 
own  interest  in  the  long  run;  I  have  proved  this  a 
hundred  times  since  in  life.  But  you  see,  sir,  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  risk  losing  the  good  opinion  of  one 
I  loved  as  I  loved  Fanny  Pearson.  So  it  fell  out  that 
I  pondered  and  pondered  with  anxious  misgivings 
over  my  past  life,  but  never  mentioned  anything  about 
it  to  her. 

*  When  I  had  been  rather  more  than  three  years  in 
my  lady's  service,  certain  distressing  events  in  her 
family  unnecessary  to  enter  upon,  decided  her  very 
suddenly  to  break  up  her  whole  establishment,  and 
join  a  son  of  hers  on  the  continent  In  announcing 
to  me  this  change,  she  not  only  spoke  very  praisingly 
of  my  past  services,  and  expressed  great  regret  at 
parting  with  me,  but  said  she  hoped  to  be  able  to 
procure  me  a  far  better  situation  than  her  own.  I 
was  truly  sorry  to  leave  her,  for  she  had  been  a  good 
mistress  to  me,  but  of  course  I  thankfully  accepted 
her  offer  of  a  strong  written  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Grant,  a  friend  of  hers  in  London,  who  for  some  time 
past  had  been  looking  out  for  a  steady  and  trust- 
worthy man-servant  for  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Hanway ; 
and  I  set  off  for  the  metropolis  to  try  my  luck.  I 
found  Mr.  Grant  the  most  fussy  and  suspicious  of 
mortals.  He  seemed  to  doubt  everything — to  be  on 
his  guard  at  all  points — to  be  never  tired  of  blessing 
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his  own  soul  and  body.  After  my  second  interview 
with  him,  he  wrote  my  lady  a  sti^ing  of  questions,  as 
long  as  ray  arm,  and  appointed  me  to  wait  on  him 
a  third  time  to  learn  his  final  decision.  I  went  on 
the  day  fixed,  and  was  at  once  engaged.  My  lad/s 
answers  had  been  more  than  satisfactory.  "  Bless 
my  soul  and  body,  they  were  astonishing — quite  out 
of  the  way,"  and  he  handed  me  a  note  to  take  to  my 
future  mistress,  informing  her  that  the  bearer  of  it 
was  the  servant  he  had  engaged  for  her.  As  I  was 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room,  a  footman  entered  it, 
and  informed  Mr.  Grant  that  the  person  who  had 
called  so  many  times  before  about  Mrs.  Hanway's 
place,  was  come  again  now.  "  Again  ! "  that  gentle- 
man exclaimed,  excitedly ;  "  again  !  Bless  my  soul ! 
dear  me  !  " — ^and  running  out  into  the  hall,  whilst  the 
footman  and  I  followed  more  leisurely,  he  bustled  up 
to  a  man  who  was  standing  waiting  hat  in  hand,  and 
cried,  "  Bless  my  soul,  here  again  !  Why,  I  thought 
it  was  quite  understood  that  I'd  all  but  engaged  a 
person,  subject  to  character,  of  course — subject  to 
character.  And  now  that's  turned  out  first-rate,  so 
he's  engaged.  Sorry  youVe  had  the  trouble,  I'm 
sure." 

*  "  Don't  mention  it,  sir — I  beg  your  pardon — I 
only  called  for  the  chance,"  a  civil  voice  replied,  that 
made  my  heart  leap  into  my  throat.  Till  then, 
Mr.  Grant's  body  had  hid  the  speaker  from  me,  but 
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now,  as  he  turned  to  go,  we  suddenly  stood  in  full 
view  of  one  another.  It  was  Philip  Steele,  Hand- 
some, well-dressed,  almost  gentlemanlike  in  appear- 
ance— Philip  Steele  ! 

*  The  blood  rushed  to  my  heart  and  brain,  and  for 
a  moment  or  two  I  felt  sick  and  giddy  with  emotion, 
but  after  that,  strange  to  say,  my  senses  were  rather 
sharpened  than  otherwise,  and  I  felt  myself  able  to 
observe  him  narrowly.  He  made  one  step  forward, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Grant  with  an  air  of  great  respect, 
begged  to  enquire  whether  I  was  the  person  he  had 
engaged  for  Mrs.  Hanway. 

' "  Bless  my  soul,  of  course  !  "  that  gentleman  ex- 
claimed, in  a  fever  directly.  "  Why  d'you  ask  ?  why  ? 
what  1 — ^Bless  my  soul,  what  1 " 

* "  Because  it  is  only  right  to  inform  you,  sir,  what 
you  cannot  be  aware  of — that  that  person,  Clement 
Carew,  was  convicted  of  theft  some  years  ago,  and 
committed  to  prison." 

'  Mr.  Grant  started  as  though  he  had  been  shot, 
and  stared  at  him,  literally  trembling  in  every  limb. 

*  Bless  my  soul !  Bless  my  soul  !  And  body  ! — 
In  prison  1 " 

*  "  In  prison.  He  will  not  deny  it  himself,  sir,  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  question  him." 

*  He  spoke  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  as  though 
fulfilling  an  unpleasant  duty. 

*  Mr.  Grant  turned  to  me,  his  face  crimson.     "  Is 
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this  true?**  he  cried,  literally  dancing  about  in  the 
extremity  of  his  horror. 

*  He  need  not  have  asked.  The  truth  was  written 
all  too  clearly  in  my  face.  I  knew  that  I  was  white 
as  the  letter  I  held  in  my  shaking  hand.  I  was 
guilty,  and  I  looked  so. 

*  I  returned  him  that  letter  without  a  single  word. 
Words  would  not  come  just  then.  But  he  had  his 
answer. 

*  "  Bless  my  soul,  but  this  is  dreadfully  shocking,  you 
know,"  he  cried,  his  face  shining  with  perspiration. 
"  This  is — this  is — shocking.  A  man  I  had  actually 
engaged  for  that  poor  helpless  lady  !  A  man  with 
such  a  character  !  To  deceive  me  so  !  What  is  one 
ever  to  trust  to  ?  Her  ladyship's  own  writing  !  such 
very  high  terms  !  Says  she  would  trust  him  with 
anything !  Deceived  herself,  no  doubt !  Knows 
nothing  about  it !  Bless  my  soul  and  body  ! — Fm 
sure,"  turning  to  Philip,  who  stood  there  pale,  but 
apparently  quite  calm,  "  I'm  sure  I'm  infinitely  in- 
debted to  you  for  having  saved " 

*  But  here  words  came  to  me — came  pouring  forth 
from  my  bursting  heart  like  a  torrent. 

* "  Yes,  you  are  indebted — yes,  he  spoke  truth.  I 
was  sent  to  prison  for  theft — ^years  ago — sent  by  him. 
I  did  take  a  few  pounds  of  meat  to  save  my  mother 
from  starving — my  mother  who  had  nursed  him  day 
and  night  through  a  dangerous  fever,  and  saved  his 
life  at  the  risk  of  her  own." 
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*  Then  I  turned,  and  confronted  him^  with  glaring, 
murderous  eyes. 

*  "  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  denounced — 
destroyed  me — and  if  I  don't  tear  you  Hmb  from  limb, 
where  you  stand,  it's  not  for  your  sake,  nor  yet  mine, 
but  for  the  sake  of  one  I  won't  even  name  in  your  pre- 
sence. There.  You've  had  your  turn  twice— the 
third  may  be  mine." 

*And  dashing  furiously  past  him,  as  he  sprang 
aside,  scared  no  doubt  at  the  expression  of  my  eyes, 
I  flung  open  the  door  and  darted  from  the  house. 

*  I  ran  as  I  had  run  the  day  of  that  accursed  theft — 
as  though  I  sought  to  fly  from  my  own  despair — I 
never  stopped  till  I  had  reached  my  lodging.  I  tore 
through  the  little  shop,  past  the  astonished  greengrocer 
and  his  wife,  who  were  busy  scraping  asparagus  on 
the  counter,  up  into  my  own  room,  and  locked  myself 
in  like  a  scared,  hunted  creature.  Hunted  !  I  was 
hunted  by  the  ghost  of  my  own  deed.  That  curse 
had  found  me  out  again— dragged  me  down  as  it 
would  always  do— as  those  thieves  in  the  prison  had 
said  it  would  do.     I  was  lost — disgraced  for  ever ! 

*  All  that  day  I  sat  huddled  up  in  that  garret  in  a 
kind  of  stupor — trying  to  think — a  dull  sense  of  anguish 
weighing  me  down.  Oh,  it  was  hard — it  was  hard  !  I 
had  so  striven  for  the  right — so  resisted  every  temptation 
to  even  the  most  trivial  faults — so  prided  myself  on  the 
honest  name  I  had  made — the  trust  reposed  in  me! — so 
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gloried  in  my  lady's  high  recommendation,  her  warm 
regard !  And  now— publicly  disgraced  and  pronounced 
a  thief !  For  Mr.  Grant's  footman  had  been  present 
during  that  scene,  and  of  course  the  first  thing  Mr. 
Grant  would  do  would  be  to  inform  my  lady.  And 
Fanny  would  know  it  I  I  covered  my  burning  face 
with  my  hands,  and  groaned  aloud  as  I  thought  of 
that.  I  longed  to  die— I  half  inclined  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  river  and  end  it  all.  There  was  no  use 
in  trying  any  more— in  resisting  evil— there  was  no 
peace  for  me  on  earth — ^no  hope,  and  all  because  of 
him.  But  for  him  I  had  redeemed  myself— more  than 
recovered  my  good  name.  What  would  the  master 
say  now,  were  he  living,  I  wondered  bitterly.  He 
would  have  me  forgive  him ;  no  doubt  Foigive  him  ! 
I  would  rather  die  a  shameful  death  for  destroying 
him,  than  I  would  forgive  him  now. 

*  For  three  days  I  never  stirred  from  that  room  ;— 
the  first  night  I  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  but  sat 
through  the  long,  dark  hours,  motionless,  staring  at 
the  sky,  like  one  in  a  dream.  The  woman  of  the 
house,  alarmed  at  my  strange  behaviour,  came  up  to 
me  several  times,  bringing  food,  and  tormenting  me 
with  enquiries  as  to  my  health ;  and,  to  rid  myself  of 
her  importunities,  I  did  my  best  to  eat.  But  on  the 
fourth  morning  she  brought  a  letter.  It  was  from 
Fanny.  I  shivered  as  I  saw  the  well  known  hand — I 
tore  it  open — too  well  I  knew  what  it  would — ^what  it 
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must  contain.     I  was  not  mistaken.     All  was  to  end 
between  us.     The  hope,  the  joy  of  my  life  was  over. 

*  Her  letter  was  gentle  and  compassionate,  like  her- 
self. I  could  hardly  be  surprised,  she  Avrote,  at  her 
giving  up  an  engagement  which  she  would  assuredly 
never  have  entered  into,  had  she  known  the  circum- 
stances of  my  former  life.  She  would  do  her  best  to 
forgive  the  cruel  wrong  I  had  done  her  by  the  decep- 
tion I  had  practised  upon  her,  and  I  should  have  her 
earnest,  continual  prayers — ^but  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
name,  her  respectable  parents — ^her  kind  mistress,  on 
whom  the  late  terrible  discovery  had  fallen  like  a 
thunder-clap,  she  must,  alas !  she  tm^t  bid  me  fare- 
well. 

*  I  sat  gazing  at  the  letter  as  it  lay  there  open  before 
me,  altogether  unconscious  that  the  woman  of  the 
lodging  was  lingering  in  the  room,  watching  me  atten- 
tively. At  last  she  spoke,  shifting  uneasily  from  one 
leg  to  another,  as  she  did  so,  and  now  and  then  giving 
a  wipe  to  the  table  with  the  comer  of  her  apron. 

' "  We've  allays  been  partickler,  me  and  Spraggs 
have,  about  the  lodgers  weVe  took  in,  and  never  done 
a  unjust  act  by  none  of  'em,  and  they  can't  say  as  we 
have,  not  since  we  first  set  up  in  the  greengrocery 

line." 

*  I  looked  up.  I  did  not  as  yet  comprehend  her 
drift.  My  mind  had  been  far  away  from  her  and  her 
lodgings. 
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* "  It  might  be  pleasanter  for  all  parties  if  you  was 
to  suit  yourself,"  she  added,  bluntly,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' pause.  "  It's  best  to  be  straight  forrard,  and 
Spraggs  and  me  we  thought  we'd  name  it." 

*  I  understood  her  now.     She  too  had  heard  it. 

*  Like  one  recovering  from  a  dreadful  illness — ^feeble, 
and  sore  smitten,  I  tottered  fix)m  that  place,  and  went 
out  into  the  cold  hard  world  once  more.  I  was  in- 
different to  all  things — stunned — morally  paralysed. 
I  wandered  about  long,  and  at  length  in  one  of  the 
humblest  and  most  out  of  the  way  quarters  of  the  town, 
engaged  the  first  poor  room  I  could  find.  I  had 
plenty  of  money.  For  a  long  time  past  I  had  been 
saving  every  penny  I  could  spare,  with  an  object.  I 
had  saved  for  Fanny. 

*  Some  time  after,  I  fell  seriously  ill,  and  for  a  while 
I  hoped  that  death  would  rid  me  of  my  sufferings  and 
my  despair.  But  death  does  not  come  when  he  is 
most  wished  for,  and — Providence  had  other  things  in 
store  for  me. 

'  I  recovered  slowly,  and  a  few  months  after,  being 
offered  work  by  a  carpenter  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  accidentally  discovered  my  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  1  accepted  it,  as  much  from  a  sort  of  weariness 
of  being  idle,  as  from  any  other  motive.  Then  followed 
weeks,  months,  years  of  monotonous,  objectless  exis- 
tence, during  which  I  performed  mechanically  the 
tasks  set  me,  held  no  communication  that  I  could 
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possibly  avoid  with  anyone  whatever,  hated  my  species, 
ahnost  grew  to  hate  myself; — an  existence  without  in- 
terest, without  love,  without  forgiveness.  For  I  lived, 
as  it  were,  upon  my  resentment.  I  brooded  over  it. 
I  renewed  it  day  by  day.  I  was  for  ever  picturing  to 
myself  with  ferocious  delight  the  vengeance  I  wotUd 
wreak  on  that  arch  enemy,  if  I  could.  I  longed  that 
I  were  but  as  free  to  pursue  and  injure,  as  I  considered 
I  was  to  curse  and  abhor  him.  For  in  my  eyes  my 
promise  to  my  master  was  no  longer  binding.  No 
creature  in  his  senses,  could  expect  me  to  do  other 
than  hate  Philip  Steele  now. 

'  I  pass  over  those  years,  dreadful  and  shocking  as 
they  were ;  for  I  lived  without  God  in  the  world.  In 
my  desolation  I  felt  shut  out  from  Him — ^how  could 
I  look  up  to  my  Maker  when  I  would  not  forgive  his 
creature?  Sometimes  indeed  I  did  mutter  to  my- 
self the  publican's  prayer,  but  I  never  went  to  church 
— ^I  never  knelt  down  for  five  long  years.  Sir,  I  dared 
to  be  angry  with  my  Creator.  I  Avrithed  under  an 
unutterable  sense  of  injustice  and  of  wrong.  I  thought 
myself  a  hunted,  doomed,  accursed  being,  shut  out 
from  all  happiness  and  love — destined  to  be  utterly 
and  for  ever  alone. 

'  And  yet  I  felt  that  I  had  need  of  forgiveness  all 
the  while.  My  master's  teaching  was  not  utterly 
forgotten,  though  I  resolutely  closed  my  heart  against 
it     I  knew,  and  trembled  at  the  knowledge,  that  I 
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was  a  Cain  in  thought  and  wish — ^yet  I  could  not 
desire  to  be  otherwise.  Radier,  I  sometimes  thought 
I  would  be  content  to  lose  my  own  soul  sooner  than 
lose  my  hatred. 

'  Misanthropes  have  pretty  generally  themselves  to 
blame,  fiill  as  much  as  the  woild.  I  can  see  now, 
that  much  of  what  I  endured  at  that  time,  I  might 
have  spared  myself.  I  had  indeed,  by  what  seemed 
the  cruellest  of  persecutions,  been  twice  overthrown 
when  bravely  striving  for  the  right,  but  if,  instead  of 
flying  from  the  struggle  on  the  second  occasion,  I 
had  fought  on,  and  on,  as  the  dear  master  had  once 
urged  me  to  do,  I  should  have  won  my  way  trium- 
phantly at  last  For  I  had  friends  who  valued,  and 
would  gladly  have  stood  by  me.  My  lady,  to  whom 
my  story  had  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  Mr. 
Grant  (who  greedily  swallowed  all  Philip  Steele's 
calumnies,)  took  no  end  of  kind  pains  to  sift  the 
particulars,  and  sought  for  me  everjrwhere  before  she 
and  Fanny  went  abroad.  Dean  Tudor  too  did  the 
same,  bearing  with  his  wife  strong  and  eager  testi- 
mony in  my  favour,  and  last,  but  not  least,  my  dear 
mistress,  when  she  leamt  what  had  chanced  to  me, 
ceased  not  to  make  anxious  enquiries  as  to  my  where- 
abouts. But  I  had  purposely  left  no  trace.  In  my 
anguished  desire  to  hide  myself  from  a  world  that 
had  so  ill  used  me,  I  had  changed  my  very  name, 
and  the  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  that 
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would  have  soothed,  perhaps  raised  my  crushed 
spirit,  were  never  spoken.  So  .five  dreary  years 
passed  by,  and  at  thirty-one  I  was  an  old  man  in 
heart,  if  not  in  outward  appearance.  But  long  before 
that  time,  I  had  engaged  these  premises,  and  set  up 
on  my  own  account.  I  had  a  morbid  satisfaction  in 
secluding  myself — in  never  suffering  a  human  being 
to  cross  my  threshold,  except  on  business — in  en- 
couraging the  belief  that  I  was  queer^  though  harmless. 
*  One  evening,  I  was  returning  home  after  a  latish 
walk,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  crowd 
that  surrounded  a  humble  door-step  in  a  street  not 
far  from  my  own.  I  did  what  I  had  not  done  for 
months — I  should  rather  say  for  years — I  addressed 
myself  of  my  own  accord  to  a  fellow-creature,  and 
enquired  what  was  the  matter.  "  A  man  either  dead 
or  dying,"  was  the  reply.  "A  case  of  starvation^ 
they  say." — I  could  scarcely  account  for  the  impulse 
that  induced  me,  usually  so  indifferent  about  all 
things,  to  approach;  but  I  did  so,  and  at  that  moment 
the  crowd  partially  opened.  "Has  anyone  ever  a 
drop  of  brandy  ] "  a  policeman  was  enquiring,  looking 
round  on  the  spectators.  I  had.  I  generally  carried  a 
small  bottle  of  it  in  my  pocket,  being  subject  occa- 
sionally to  a  sort  of  spasm.  I  gave  it  him,  following 
in  his  wake,  as  he  pushed  his  way  back  again  through 
the  crowd,  and  at  last  stooped  down  over  an  object 
on  the  door-step,  which  his  burly  form  concealed.. 
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"I  can't  get  his  mouth  open,  for  ever  so,"  I  heard  him 
say.     Then  there  was  a  buzz  of  voices. 

*  "  Yes,  yes,  see — he's  swallowing — ^" 
* "  He's  not  dead—" 

* "  An't  he— really  1 " 

* "  No,  he  swallowed — I  see  it  distinct — " 

'  **  Ah,  poor  soul — " 

' "  There — there — he's  swallowed  some  more— didn't 
you  see  1    No,  he's  not  dead — certain'y  not — ^ 

' "  That's  enough — he  don't  ought  to  have  no  more 
at  present." 

'  And  the  policeman  raised  his  tall  figure,  and  look- 
ing round,  handed  me  back  the  flask.  In  doing  so, 
he  necessarily  moved  a  little  on  one  side,  and  dis- 
closed to  view  the  form  of  the  sufferer.  He  was  pale 
as  death — ^his  features  attenuated,  his  clothes  torn  and 
travel-stained,  his  hat  fallen  off,  his  hair  matted  to- 
gether, his  whole  appearance  ghastly  in  the  extreme. 
Bttt  there  was  no  mistaking  Philip  Steele, 

*  I  advanced  a  step  or  two,  to  make  sure  of  the  fact. 
I  gazed  at  him.  I  gloated  over  him.  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  away  from  him.  "  Have  I  found  thee, 
oh  mine  enemy  T'  I  inwardly  exclaimed. 

*  Yes,  I  had  found  him  as  my  utmost  malice  could 
have  wished.  He  was  in  my  power  now.  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  altogether  in  my  power.  Oh  joy  un- 
speakable !  oh  unlooked  for  boon !  Revenge — ^revenge 
at  last ! 
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*  The  brandy  had  so  far  restored  the  poor  wretch, 
that  he  showed  signs  of  life,  though  he  still  continued 
unconscious.  The  police  were  talking  of  conveying 
him  to  the  station-house,  but  I  stepped  forward,  and 
interfered.     "  I  know  this  man  well,"  I  said  \   "  you 

may  bring  him  to  my  house  yonder.     He  is  a I 

will  see  to  him  myself." 

*  As  they  carried  him  after  me,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  myself  what  I  should  do  with  this  enemy  of  mine, 
now  that  he  had  fallen  thus  unexpectedly  into  my 
power.  But  I  put  oflf  that  consideration  for  the  pre- 
sent Let  me  but  get  him  home  under  my  own  roof 
— in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  that  place,  I  would 
decide  what  to  do  with  him. 

*  He  was  brought  in  here — through  this  shop — past 
where  you're  sitting  now,  gentlemen, — ^up  those  stairs — 
and  laid  on  my  bed.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  to  look 
back  upon.  Then  someone  volunteered  to  go  for  a 
doctor,  and  before  you  could  have  thought  it  possible, 
one  had  come — z.  young  man  with  a  shrewd,  careworn 
face,  and  he  was  at  once  in  full  examination  of  the 
patient  He  shook  his  head  over  him.  He  doubted 
his  surviving  the  night.  There  had  been  recent 
serious  illness,  it  was  clear — ^fever  probably,  and  that, 
with  want  of  food  and  over  fatigue,  had  so  prostrated 
the  strength,  that  he  doubted  his  rallying  at  all.  He 
would  send  medicines,  however,  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  directions  attached  to  them,  and  on 
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the  care  with  which  these  last  were  followed  up,  would 
probably  depend  the  last  chance  of  life.  There  ought 
to  be  constant  watching — the  giving  of  occasional  sti- 
mulants, and  later,  food  in  very  small  quantities.  Did 
I  require  a  nurse  1  He  could  send  a  good  one,  imme- 
diately. 

*  No — I  would  not  hear  of  a  nurse.  I  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  such  a  spy  upon  my  actions.  I  said  I 
would  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  man  myself. 

*  looking  at  me  with  that  keen,  experienced,  almost 
suspicious  eye  of  his,  he  remarked  that  he  would  call 
again  in  the  morning,  and  handing  me  his  card,  in 
case  I  should  require  him  sooner,  repeated  his  injunc- 
tions as  to  care,  and  departed. 

*  I  managed,  not  without  difficulty,  to  undress  the 
attenuated  form,  and  lay  it  inside  the  bed,  and  having 
done  so,  I  went  down  to  prepare  myself  some  supper. 
I  felt  I  must  both  eat  and  drink  \  strength  might  be 
required  for  what  I  had  to  do.  What  that  should  be, 
I  must  presently  set  myself  to  consider. 

'  It  was  not  long  before  a  boy  brought  the  medi- 
cines— two  bottles,  on  one  of  which  was  written — "To 
be  taken  immediately;" — on  the  other,  '*  A  sixth  part 
to  be  taken  every  two  hours."  I  carried  both  upstairs, 
and  sitting  down  by  the  bed,  began  for  the  first  time, 
seriously  to  think. 

*  Here  then  was  my  detested  enemy,  at  my  mercy. 
The  man  who  had  twice  blighted  my  Ufe — destroyed 
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my  character — was  completely  in  my  power.  I  had 
but  to  throw  away  those  medicines — to  leave  him 
alone  there,  and  he  would  die —the  doctor  had  said 
so  again  and  again.  He  would  die,  and  I  should  be 
revenged.  He  had  made  my  life  a  living  death,  and 
I  should  make  his  a  real  one.  Nor  would  any  living 
creature  know.  I  should  be  entirely  safe  from  all 
possibility  of  detection,  for  I  was  alone  in  the  house 
with  him,  and  the  key  of  it  was  in  my  pocket.  The 
doctor  would  come  next  morning,  and  find  him  a 
corpse,  as  he  had  almost  foretold  he  would  be;  one 
phial  empty,  the  other  partially  so*  No  eye  could 
detect — ^no  human  being  discover  the  secret  of  that 
silent,  untimely  end.  Nor  need  I  move  a  finger  in  the 
matter.  It  was  simply  to  remain  passive,  and  to  let 
him  remain  so — to  sit  there,  watching  the  lamp  of  life 
die  gradually  out,  as  it  must  surely  do,  if  no  fresh  oil 
replenished  it.     And  I  should  be  revenged, 

*  But  stay.  Was  I  right  in  thinking  no  one  would 
know  ? — Was  there  not  One,  who  knew  all — watched 
all— read  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  1  In  the  eyes  of 
that  One,  what  would  this  thing  be  1 — Would  it  be 
murder? 

*  I  turned,  and  looked,  not  without  a  sort  of  shrink- 
ing repugnance  at — at  him»  I  almost  feared  to  be- 
hold the  man  I  was  meaning  to  injure.  He  was 
moving  now — uneasily — ^feebly — ^his  head  had  slipped 
quite  oflf  the  pillow.    Mechanically,  as  one  picks  up  a 
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thing  dropped  on  the  floor,  I  raised  the  weak  head, 
and  smoothing  the  pillow,  laid  it  down  again.  His 
eyes  opened,  as  I  did  so,  with  a  strange  unconscious 
stare — then  he  closed  them  with  a  groan. 

*  I  sat  down  again.  From  my  place  by  the  bedside, 
I  could  see  the  sky,  lovely  with  soft  white  clouds, 
through  which  the  moon  was  fast  sailing;  sometimes 
hid  for  a  moment,  then  bursting  forth  again,  purer  and 
brighter  than  ever,  surrounded  by  a  wide  circle  of 
brilliant  light  I  gazed  long ;  thinking  in  a  dreamy, 
puzzled  sort  of  way  of  the  Almighty,  who  had  made 
those  heavens,  with  all  their  countless  host  of  stars, 
which  might,  (as  some  think  they  are,)  be  each  a  se- 
parate world  like  ours,  full  of  living  souls.  Then  I 
wondered,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  awe,  whether  He 
was  really  up  there,  looking  upon  me  now — seeing 
into  my  Cainlike  heart,  as  I  sat  beside  my  enemy, 
brooding — meditating — what? 

*  Suddenly,  as  I  thus  pondered,  the  prostrate  form 
raised  itself  in  the  bed,  and  with  a  wild  stare,  and 
wilder  utterance,  Philip  cried  "  Give  me  drink !  give 
me  drink  1 " 

That  cry  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  went  to  the 
drawers,  on  which  I  had  placed  the  two  medicine 
phials,  side  by  side — the  phials  that  contained  his  life, 
as  the  doctor  had  said.  I  took  the  one  "  to  be  given 
immediately,"  poured  it  slowly  out  into  a  mug,  and 
approaching  the  bed,  hfted  him  gently  up  with  one 
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hand,  whilst  I  held  it  to  his  parched  lips  with  the 
other,  looking  away  from  him  all  the  while  I  did  so. 
He  swallowed  it  with  indescribable  eagerness.  "  Bless 
you!  bless  you!  "  he  faltered,  in  a  faint  choked  voice, 
and  instantly  fell  back  again  on  the  pillow. 

*  Something  in  that  eager  feeble  blessing  moved  me 
strangely.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  thanking  me 
for  having  spared  his  life.  Then,  sir,  all  at  once,  as  I 
looked  up  at  the  placid  moon,  whose  rays  made  quite 
a  broad  path  of  light  across  the  chamber,  the  image 
of  that  young  curate  came  before  me.  I  saw  in  my 
mind's  eye — ^his  pale  earnest  face— his  kind  eyes,  as 
plain  as  I  see  you  now.  And  those  words  of  his 
sounded  in  my  ears,  "Remember  me  for  good,  Clem, 
my  boy !  When  you  are  tempted,  then  remember  me, 
and  turn  to  Him. — ^There  is  no  happiness  in  hating — 
there  is  a  Godlike  joy  in  forgiving." — 

*  And  wonderful  to  say,  I  could  imagine  that  joy 
now.  I  had  tasted  something  of  it  but  a  few  moments 
since,  when  I  raised  the  weak  form — administered  the 
saving  draught  **  We  cannot  go  on  hating  those  we 
really  benefit — it  is  not  in  our  human  nature." 

^  How  that  man's  words  seemed  to  live  again ! 

*  I  looked  at  Philip,  this  time  without  repugnance. 
Pale,  utterly  prostrate  he  lay  there — ^wholly  at  my 
mercy.  But  he  was  safe  from  me  now — safe,  as  though 
his  mother  watched  beside  him.  He  was  no  longer  an 
enemy  of  mine — ^my  rancorous  hatred — ^my  burning 
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for  revenge  seemed  to  have  fled — ^vanished  altogether 
with  the  service  I  had  rendered  him.  I  had  been  the 
means,  humanly  speaking,  of  saving  him  from  an  un- 
timely fate,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  forgive  him  after 
that,  as  I  hoped  to  be  forgiven. 

'  I  knelt  down,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  his  poor 
pale  face,  prayed — ^really  prayed  for  the  first  time  for 
all  those  dreary  years.  And  then  came  over  me  such 
a  flood  of  thankfulness,  as  I  had  never  known — never 
conceived  before.  I  had  been  saved  from  a  great 
crime — ^from  remorse  horrible  and  endless — ^and  I 
could  once  more  look  up  to  God,  and  feel  He  was 
my  Father.  And  all  through  that  long  night  of  watch- 
ing, the  spirit  of  my  master  seemed  to  be  hovering 
near  me,  and  his  words  were  ever  sounding  in  my 
ears,  "  There  is  a  Godlike  joy  in  forgiving." 

*  Sir,  from  that  time  I  became  an  altered  man.  A 
great  load  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  lifted  off 
me,  and  I  was  once  more  fi*ee.  My  enemy  had  re- 
conciled me  with  my  kind,  and  my  hand  was  no  longer 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  me. 

*  When  the  doctor  came  the  next  morning,  he  not 
only  found  his  patient  alive,  but  better  than  he  had 
imagined  possible.  Indeed,  he  has  since  confessed 
that  firom  all  he  had  been  told  of  my  strange  habits 
and  character,  he  had  thought  the  sick  man's  chance 
of  life  but  a  poor  one ;  and  he  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  astonishment  at  the  tender  care  with  which  I 
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nursed  and  waited  on  him.  That  care  had  to  be  long 
continued,  and  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  seek  for  aid 
during  the  day-time,  to  enable  me  to  attend  to  the 
business  on  which  my  livelihood  and  his  now  de- 
pended. The  doctor  told  me  of  a  young  woman — ^a 
servant  out  of  place,  who  had  quite  a  natural  turn  for 
nursing ;  who  had  long  attended  her  late  mistress  in 
her  painful  fatal  illness,  and  who,  he  felt  certain,  would 
not  refuse  to  give  her  services  for  some  hours  daily,  if 
requested.  I  need  not  say  that  I  thankfully  accepted 
his  offer  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject.  To 
be  brief,  sir,  she  came,  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
what  I  felt,  when  I  found  my  Fanny  in  that  willing 
and  able  assistant — Fanny,,  who  had  never  forgotten — 
never  ceased  to  love  and  seek  me  since  the  real  par- 
ticulars of  my  misfortune  had  been  discovered — Fanny, 
who  had  found  out  my  whereabouts  some  time  before, 
in  spite  of  my  change  of  name,  and  now  gladly 
adopted  this  method  of  bringing  herself  once  more 
before  me — Fanny,  who  very  soon  confessed  that  she 
loved  me  better  now  for  what  I  had  done  for  my  old 
enemy,  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  that  she 
would  be  proud  and  happy  to  help  me  to  nurse  him, 
not  at  this  time  only,  but  through  life,  if  need  be. 

*  And  she  did  indeed  help  me,  bearing,  as  we  long 
had  to  bear  with  the  unreasonable  fretfulness,  as  well 
as  the  awful  despondency  which  too  often  result  from 
the  disease  he  had  laboured  under — cherishing  and 
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serving  him  all  the  more,  the  more  he  needed  help 
and  pity.  We  could  well  aflford  to  spend  on  him 
what  he  cost  us.  My  wife  had  inherited  a  nice  little 
sum  at  her  lad)r*s  death,  which  had  taken  place  abroad 
about  six  months  before  she  discovered  me,  and  that, 
added  to  our  mutual  savings,  made  us  sufficiently  well 
off. 

*  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  shame  and  remorse  of  the 
unhappy  Philip,  when,  after  a  weary  interval  of  suf- 
fering, his  mind  at  last  resumed  enough  of  its  natural 
tone  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  something  of  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  him.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  during  the  eight  happy  years  of  our  married 
life,  he  has  eaten  of  our  bread,  drunk  of  our  cup,  and 
been  to  us  as  a  brother — ^nor  will  he  quit  us  whilst  we 
live.  His  illness  left  him  weaker  in  mind  even,  than 
in  body.  Drink  had  been  his  ruin.  He  had  had  no 
less  than  three  attacks  of  delirium  tremens — the  last 
of  which  was  not  very  long  before  I  found  him.  And 
even  now,  though  harmless  and  aflfectionate,  and  who 
can  say  how  grateful  to  us,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  by 
himself,  for  he  is  utterly  powerless  against  temptation, 
and  the  least  drop  of  spirits  drives  him  crazy.  He 
helps  me  very  handily  in  the  shop,  and  watches  over 
our  children,  who  idolise  him,  with  a  great  care  and 
fondness.  He  is  taking  our  eldest  girl — ^just  seven — a 
walk  at  this  moment,  and  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  have 
kept  her  from  the  rain,  even  though  at  the  cost  of  a 
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wetting  himself.  In  the  night  school  for  poor  lads 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  setting  up  under  our  excel- 
lent clergyman,  and  which  is  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures,  he  is  of  infinite  service.  And  there  is  not 
one  of  the  pupils  there,  who  does  not  know  my  story 
at  least — though  not  perhaps  his.  For  I  am  a  living 
proof  myself  of  the  strength  of  early  impressions,  and 
my  experience  ought  to  be  made  of  use  to  others  too. 
Those  impressions  may— often  do — disappear  and  be 
forgotten,  but  like  invisible  ink,  they  come  out  again, 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  temptation  or  suffering, 
and  then  they  remain  indelible.  And  many  a  well- 
meaning  lad  has  been  lost  after  once  falling,  for  want 
of  a  strong  kindly  hand  to  help  him  up  again — ^a 
cheery  voice,  like  the  dear  master's,  to  say  "  Fight  on ! 
fight  on  !  Live  down  the  evil  you  have  done,  and 
make  yourself  a  new  and  honoured  name." 

*  Sir,  my  story  is  told.' 

*Well,'  said  my  friend  Bertram,  as  we  walked 
slowly  homewards,  on  the  loveliest  of  summer  even- 
ings, *  was  I  wrong  in  telling  you  that  that  is  a  man 
worth  knowing  ? ' 


PHILIP    EADE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Many  of  the  minor  details  of  the  following  history 
became  known  to  me  through  certain  old  friends  dnd 
still  older  patients  of  mine,  living  in  the  inmiediate 
vicinity  of  Tenelms,  viz.  the  Dunstans,  of  Southanger 
Manor  House.  The  sympathies  of  this  family  had, 
as  can  well  be  understood,  been  powerfully  awakened 
at  the  time,  by  events  that  closely  aflfected  neighbours 
as  well  as  tenants  of  their  own,  in  whom  for  many 
causes,  they  could  not  but  be  deeply  interested. 
And  it  so  happened  that  my  wife  and  I  were  staying 
at  Southanger  when  the  principal  event  I  am  about  to 
relate,  took  place. 

I  know  nowhere  a  prettier  or  more  picturesque 
village  than  Cumner,  standing  as  it  does,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  commanding  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive views  in  England,  and  flanked  by  its  broad 
breezy  common,  the  air  of  which  is  notorious  for  its 
clearness  and  salubrity.     The  high  road  from  Dring, 
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for  the  most  part  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the  high 
palings  of  private  grounds,  (for  its  vicinity  to  the  metro- 
polis makes  this  a  thickly  populated  district,)  opens 
out  on  reaching  Cumner  Common,  and  separating 
itself  from  the  great  Tenelms  road,  ascends  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  till  it  comes  within  sight  of  the 
village.  Every  step  is  against  the  collar,  yet  so  easy 
and  gradual  is  the  ascent,  that  you  fail  to  realise  it  to 
yourself,  till  pausing  at  the  top,  you  turn  and  suddenly 
behold  the  magnificent  panorama  spread  around  and 
beneath  you. 

Cumner  village  consists  principally  of  one  short 
street  of  somewhat  straggling  buildings  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  amongst  which  are  to  be  noticed  its  little  post- 
office,  its  police  station,  its  small  baker's  shop,  its 
rustic  public-house,  (the  Dunstan  Arms,)  the  landlord 
of  which  owns  the  general  shop  across  the  way,  and 
its  three  or  four  inexpensive  and  unpretending  lodging- 
houses,  frequented  for  the  most  part  by  Londoners 
of  the  humbler  sort,  who  are  unable  to  afford  the 
higher  prices  demanded  at  Tenelms.  Facing  you  as 
you  enter  the  street,  (a  cul  de  sac,)  is  the  old  ivy- 
covered  church,  standing  scarcely  more  than  a  bow- 
shot from  the  handsome,  solidly-built  rectory,  which 
it  seems  to  hold  under  its  hallowing  protection. 
There  is  something  primitive  and  almost  patriarchal 
in  the  appearance  of  this  quiet  village,  where  the 
pastor  lives  in  very  truth,  surrounded  by  his  flock, 
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and  can  scarcely  move  out  of  his  own  gate,  (which,  by 
the  way,  stands  constantly  open  and  free  to  all,)  with- 
out finding  himself  in  the  very  midst  of  them. 

Cumner  Common  is  skirted  on  three  sides  by 
dwellings  varying  in  size  and  importance  from  the 
small  butcher's  shop  standing  in  its  own  sunny  garden, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  its  own  apple  trees,  to  the 
pretty  white  house  with  its  cool  green  blinds  where 
the  curate  lodges,  and  the  more  pretentious  abodes  of 
those  who  are,  or  imagine  themselves  gentry.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east,  by  the  low  stone  wall  and 
ancient  gateway  of  Mr.  Malcolmson's  domain,  the 
modest  dwelling  of  Simon  Eade,  that  gentleman's 
bailiff,  half  covered  with  creepers,  the  autumnal  hues 
of  which  might  rival  the  brightest  specimens  of 
American  foliage — and,  lastly,  by  the  stuccoed  wall, 
with  its  door  in  the  centre,  which  completely  shuts 
out  from  public  view  Mr.  Gibbs's  *  Place,'  as  that  in- 
dividual was  wont  to  call  the  staring  red-brick  edifice, 
surrounded  by  formal  shrubberies,  and  overlooking  a 
stagnant  fish-pond,  of  which  he  was  formerly  the 
proud  owner.  On  the  south  side  of  the  common  runs 
the  high  road  to  Tenelms,  skirting  the  great  South- 
anger  property,  that  magnificent  domain  of  the  Dun- 
stans,  which  has  been  their  pride  and  delight  for  so 
many  generations. 

Hardly  could  the  pedestrian  tourist,  on  his  way 
from  Bring,  fail  to  pause  at  the  rustic  stile  that  nearly 
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faces  the  Blacksmith's  forge,  and  resting  upon  it,  gaze 
down  upon  the  splendid  prospect  of  wood  and  water 
outspread  beneath  him — z.  prospect  to  which  the  two 
ancient  cedar  trees,  that  stretch  their  huge  arms 
appealingly  to  the  sky,  form  no  inappropriate  fore- 
ground. This  stile  is  not  often  crossed,  for  the  foot- 
path from  it  leads  only  to  the  farm,  appertaining 
to  Southanger,  called  the  Plashetts,  but  it  is  very 
constantly  used  as  a  resting-place.  Many  an  artist 
has  sketched  the  exquisite  view  from  it — many  a  lover 
has  whispered  tender  words  to  his  mistress,  leaning 
against  it — ^many  a  humble  traveller  has  sat  on  its 
topmost  rail,  resting  weary  feet  on  the  worn  stone 
beneath,  worn  now  almost  into  a  hollow  from  long 
and  continued  use. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  about  to  write,  this  stile 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  two  young  lovers,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  and  soon  to  become  man  and 
wife.  Philip  Eade,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Malcolmson's 
excellent  bailiff,  was  a  stalwart,  good-looking  young 
fellow  of  some  five-and-twenty  summers,  who  worked 
for  that  gentleman  under  his  own  father's  superintend- 
ence, and  was  in  the  regular  receipt  of  very  liberal 
wages.  Honest,  steady,  and  inclined  to  self-cultiva- 
tion, ambitious  withal,  he  was  capable,  if  not  clever, 
and  persevering,  if  not  rapid — an  excellent  specimen 
of  an  upright,  independent  English  peasant.  But  he 
bad  certain  peculiarities  of  temper  and  disposition, 
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which  rendered  him  a  less  popular  diaracter  than  his 
father  had  ever  been.  He  was  unusually  reserved, 
feeling  strongly,  but  with  difficulty  giving  expression  to 
his  feelings — somewhat  susceptible  to  affironts,  and 
not  easily  forgiving  or  forgetting  them  ;  above  all,  sub- 
ject to  occasional  fits  of  depression,  and  mcnrbidly 
prone  to  self-accusation  and  remorse. 

Simon  £ade,  on  the  other  hand,  a  straightforward, 
cheery,  open-hearted  man  of  eight  or  nine  and  forty, 
who  had  by  his  own  sheer  merit  raised  himself  from 
the  position  of  a  mere  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  that  of  the 
trusted  manager  of  Mr.  Malcolmson's  property,  was 
infinitely  respected,  not  only  by  that  gentleman,  but 
by  the  whole  country  side,  whilst  his  wife,  feeble  in 
health,  but  far  stronger  in  sense  and  intellect  than  the 
generality  of  her  class,  was  remarkable  for  the  pious 
patience  with  which  she  endured  physical  sufferings 
often  terrible  in  their  intensity.  This  couple,  like  too 
many  others  in  their  condition  of  life,  had  married 
when  they  were  yet  little  more  than  bc^  and  girl,  and 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  their  foolish  imprudence,  by 
struggling  through  long  years  of  driving  toil  and 
pinching  privation.  The  poor  young  woman,  whose 
constitution  was  naturally  weakly,  had  brought  child 
after  child  into  this  troublesome  world,  only  to  pine, 
to  sicken,  and  to  die,  principally,  perhaps,  for  want  of 
those  comforts  which  she  had  so  needed  herself,  and 
which  she  was  wholly  unable  to  procure  for  them. 
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Thus,  four  fragile  little  ones  had  been  laid  one  after 
another  in  the  quiet  churchyard  at  Cumner,  where  the 
parents  hoped  one  day  to  lie  themselves,  and  many 
tears  had  been  shed  over  those  humble  gravestones. 
But  Philip  had  been  bom  stronger  than  his  brothers. 
Somehow  or  other,  he  had  contrived  to  weather  those 
*  hard  times,'  and,  as  he  had  grown  and  thriven,  and 
prospered,  so  had  the  prospects  of  his  parents.  And 
now,  that  they  had  achieved  comparative  comfort  and 
plenty,  all  their  pride  as  well  as  their  affections  were 
centred  in  this  son — the  last,  the  best  beloved  of  their 
children.  The  mother  especially,  worshipped  her 
Philip  with  an  admiring  fondness  that  almost  amounted 
to  idolatry.  Superior  in  most  things  to  her  class,  Mrs* 
Eade  was  yet  not  without  some  feminine  weaknesses, 
amongst  others,  that  of  jealousy,  and  when  she  dis^ 
covered  the  flame  that  had  been  kindled  in  the  heart 
of  her  darling,  by  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  Susan  Archer, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Archer  of  The  Plashetts,  I  will 
not  pretend  that  her  feelings  towards  that  rosy-cheeked 
damsel  were  altogether  those  of  charity.  True,  the 
Archers  were  people  who  held  themselves  high,  occu- 
pying as  they  did,  a  large  farm  under  Sir  Oswald 
Dunstan,  and  they  were  known  to  regard  Susan's 
attachment  to  Philip  as  a  decided  lowering  of  herself 
and  them.  For  the  pride  of  class  and  position  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  *  upper  ten  thousand,'  and 
worldly-mindedness  and  vanity  may  flourish  in  and 
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around  a  quiet  village  to  the  ftill  as  luxuriantly,  as  it  is 
known  to  do  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Belgravia  or 
Mayfair. 

The  attachment  of  these  two  young  people  had 
begun,  as  such  attachments  often  do,  in  the  hop 
gardens.  The  girl  had  been  ailing  for  some  time, 
though  without  any  actual  malady  to  which  it  was 
possible  to  give  a  name,  and  the  shrewd  old  doctor 
who  had  ushered  her  into  the  world  and  attended  hsx 
in  all  her  childish  complaints  since,  assured  her  father 
that  he  knew  of  no  tonic  so  efficacious,  as  a  fortnight's 
hop-picking  in  the  sunny  September  weather.  Now, 
there  were  not  many  places  to  which  so  distinguished 
a  belle  as  Susan  Archer  could  be  permitted  to  go  for 
such  a  purpose,  but  the  Eades  were  held  in  such  high 
estimation  in  that  country,  that  her  family,  who  knew 
and  respected  their  worth,  considered  she  might 
be  placed  under  their  charge  without  too  great  a 
lowering  of  their  dignity  or  her  own,  and  to  Mr. 
Malcolmson's  hop-ground  she  was  accordingly  sent  in 
quest  of  health.  The  prescribed  tonic  speedily  had 
the  desired  effect  The  girl  lost  her  ailments,  but 
at  the  expense  of  something  else  which  might  possibly 
prove  less  easy  to  recover  than  mere  health  had  been. 

Philip  Eade  was  young,  good-looking,  and  up  to 
that  time  had  never  cared  for  woman.  The  love  he 
soon  conceived  for  the  gentle  blue-eyed  lassie  was  of 
that  all-absorbing  kind,  which  characters,  stem  and 
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concentrated  like  his,  are  fitted  to  feel,  and  to  feel 
but  once  in  a  lifetime.  It  carried  all  before  it.  Susan 
was  sweet-tempered,  and  simple-hearted,  of  a  yielding 
disposition,  and  although  by  no  means  unconscious  of 
a  beauty  of  which  she  was  for  ever  hearing  the  praises, 
yet,  up  to  that  time,  singularly  little  spoilt  by  it  She 
gave  her  heart  unreservedly  to  the  faithful,  earnest 
man  whom  she  reverenced  as  her  superior  in  moral 
strength,  if  not  in  outward  circumstances.  They 
exchanged  no  rings  on  the  balmy  afternoon  which 
witnessed  their  plighted  faith,  but  he  took  from  her 
simple  straw  hat  the  garland  of  hops  she  had  laugh- 
ingly twined  around  it,  and  looking  down  upon  her 
sweet  face,  with  a  great  love  in  his  brown  eyes,  whis- 
pered softly,  ^  I  shall  keep  this  whilst  I  live,  and  have 
it  buried  with  me  when  I  die.'  And  opening  his 
vest,  he  hid  it  away  from  all  eyes,  close  to  his  own 
proud,  happy  heart. 

But  alas !  in  their  case  the  course  of  true  love  was 
not  destined  to  run  more  smoothly  than  it  does  in 
many  another.  The  deeper  the  current  of  that  pas» 
sion,  indeed,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be  ruffled — ^the 
more  fiercely  will  it  chafe  and  fret  against  those  rocks 
of  ambition,  or  worldly-mindedness,  or  what  not, 
which  too  frequently  interfere  with,  perhaps  threaten 
entirely  to  arrest  its  progress. 

There  was  a  certain  Geoffrey  Gibbs,  the  owner  of 
that '  Place '  on  Cumner  Common  to  which  we  have 
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already  alluded,  who  had  paid,  and  was  still  pa3dng 
the  most  marked  attention  to  the  beautiful  Susan 
Archer.  This  man's  stoiy  was  a  curious  one.  The 
son  of  a  small  but  respectable  linendraper  in  a  busy 
provincial  town,  he  had  chanced  one  morning  to  light 
upon  his  own  name  in  a  sheet  of  *  The  Times,'  and 
examining  the  words  more  closely,  had  found  it  to  be 
an  advertisement,  which  stated  that  if  he  would  apply 
to  a  certain  lawyer  in  the  metropolis,  he  would  hear  of 
somethingvery  considerably  to  his  advantage.  Amazed, 
and  hardly  daring  to  believe  he  could  be  the  person 
intended,  he  yet  hurried  up  to  London,  and — not  to 
worry  the  reader  with  details  which  would  be  wholly 
devoid  of  interest—- he  found  that  the  result  of  his 
expedition  would  be  his  acquisition  of  a  very  comfort- 
able independence,  left  him  by  a  distant  connection 
whom  he  had  never  beheld,  and  who  was  even  igno- 
rant of  his  place  of  abode.  This  most  unexpected 
windfall  naturally  changed  his  whole  prospects  and 
manner  of  life,  but  it  could  not  change  his  character  ; 
that  remained  what  it  had  ever  been — what  Nature 
herself  had  made  it — mean,  contemptible,  base.  Not 
a  spark  of  noble  or  generous  feeling  had  ever  illu- 
mined this  man's  sordid  soul,  and  he  was  as  incapable 
of  acquiring  as  he  was  of  conceiving  generosity. 
There  are  individuals,  and  these  not  few,  who,  how- 
ever humble  their  origin  and  breeding,  yet  show  them- 
selves Nature's  own  gentlemen  from  the  first ;  there 
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are  others  who,  though  their  blood  be  of  the  noblest, 
can  never  so  much  as  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
that  comprehensive  word  gentleman*  Gibbs  was  a 
very  snob  at  heart — one  of  those  snobs  who  think 
that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  great,  honourable,  and 
honoured — that  to  be  overbearing  is  to  be  manly,  and 
to  be  coarse,  unscrupulous,  and  swaggering,  is  to  be 
clever.  He  was  as  essentially  vulgar  in  tastes  and 
manners,  as  he  was  in  outward  appearance — one  whose 
grovelling  nature  oozed  out  at  every  moment.  He 
could  no  more  move,  nor  speak,  nor  even  look  without 
jarring  against  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than 
he  was  capable  of  comprehending  why  it  was  that  he 
did  so.  He  set  the  teeth  of  every  creature  he  came 
in  contact  with,  on  edge,  so  to  speak,  and  did  it 
unconsciously. 

But  though  he  was  decidedly  the  inferior  of  the 
Archers  in  many  respects  besides  that  of  personal 
popularity,  yet,  as  the  possessor  of  a  *  Place '  of  his 
own,  as  a  landed  proprietor,  living  on  his  own  means, 
his  rank  in  the  social  scale  was  undoubtedly  far  above 
that  of  mere  tenant  farmers,  as  they  were,  not  parti- 
cularly well  provided  with  funds.  Such  a  marriage, 
therefore,  for  Susan  Archer,  if  it  could  be  achieved, 
would  doubtless  be  a  most  desirable  one,  and  accord- 
ingly no  pains  were  spared  by  her  family  to  encourage 
and  secure  the  lover.  But  there  were  persons,  and 
Mrs.  Eade  was  among  the  niunber,  who  strongly  in- 
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dined  to  the  belief  that  Gibbs  was  only  amusing  him- 
self with  Susan,  and  had  no  serious  thoughts  nor  in- 
tentions concerning  her,  nor  did  the  girl  herself  at  all 
discourage  the  notion.  Indeed,  she  had  been  heard 
to  say  more  than  once,  that  were  he  ten  times  as  rich 
as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  and  twenty  times  as  de- 
voted as  he  described  himself,  she  would  die  sooner 
than  belong  to  such  a  hideous,  brutal  monster.  It 
must  be  owned  that  he  was  hideous — ^less  from  actual 
defects  of  feature,  than  from  an  utter  disproportion  of 
form,  and  a  certain  sinister  expression  of  countenance 
far  more  revolting  than  any  amount  of  mere  ugliness. 
His  legs,  curved  outwardly  like  those  of  a  jockey  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  saddle,  were  as  remarkable 
for  their  shortness,  as  were  his  hairy  hands  and  arms 
for  their  immense  size  and  clumsiness,  whilst  his 
features  would  have  suited  not  inapdy  with  the  frame 
of  a  grenadier.  His  hair  was  black,  as  were  also  his 
overhanging  eyebrows  and  shaggy  whiskers,  and  the 
general  hairiness  of  his  person  added  to  its  wild  and 
uncouth  aspect  His  nose  was  laige  and  beak-shaped, 
putting  you  somewhat  in  mind  of  a  bird  of  prey ;  his 
mouth,  not  absolutely  ill-formed,  had  thick  sensual 
lips  ;  his  teeth  were  short  and  pointed.  The  extreme 
disproportion  of  his  enormous  head  to  his  lower  limbs, 
gave  to  his  general  appearance  a  certain  topheavi- 
ness,  which  was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  prepos- 
terous size  of  the  hats  he  habitually  wore,  with  a  view 
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no  doubt  to  adding  apparent  height  to  his  diminutive 
body.  He  dressed,  as  he  spoke,  loud^  with  tawdry, 
false-looking  chains,  outrageous  shirt-pins  formed  of 
animals'  heads,  and  cut-away  sporting  coats  of  as- 
tounding colours.  His  object  was  always  to  attract 
notice,  and  in  this  he  fully  succeeded,  but  the  atten- 
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tion  he  excited  by  his  strange  manners  and  apjiear- 
ance  was  invariably  followed  by  avoidance.  For  he 
was  very  far  from  being  harmless.  He  had  that  keen 
relish  for  mischief  and  the  infliction  of  pain,  which 
often  forms  part  of  a  grossly  sensual  nature.  He 
loved  to  frighten  inoffensive  females,  and  would  drive 
within  an  inch  of  a  lady's  pony  carriage,  or  gallop 
violently  past  some  timid  girl  on  horseback,  and 
chuckle  with  savage  exultation  at  her  scared  attempts 
to  restrain  her  plunging  steed.  Yet,  though  the  terror 
of  the  weak  and  friendless,  he  was  like  all  bullies,  a 
thorough  coward  at  heart,  oppressing  only  as  far  as 
he  felt  safe  in  doing  so,  and  drawing  back  the  moment 
he  perceived  anything  like  a  disposition  to  stand  at 
bay,  and  resist  him. 

Between  this  man  and  Philip  Eade  the  keenest 
hatred  existed — ^no  unnatural  result  of  their  rivalry  in 
love,  as  well  as  of  their  total  dissimilarity  of  character. 
Philip  despised,  as  thoroughly  as  he  detested  Gibbs  ; 
Gibbs  envied  as  bitterly  as  he  abhorred  the  more 
fortunate  peasant,  who  was  beloved  where  he  met  with 
continual  coldness,   and  repeated  rebuffs.      Susan's 
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gentle  heart  was  indeed  wholly  Philip's,  yet  it  was  not 
till  her  health  had  again  begun  to  fail,  that  her  father 
was  frightened  into  an  unwilling  and  ungracious  con- 
sent to  her  union  with  her  lover — ?l  consent  which  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  Mr.  Malcolmson,  than  he 
announced  his  intention  of  at  once  raising  the  young 
man's  wages,  putting  into  thorough  repair  for  his 
occupation,  one  of  his  own  cottages  not  &x  from  that 
of  Simon  £ade,  and  giving  him  a  plot  of  ground  for 
his  own  private  cultivatioru  For  Mr.  Malcolmson, 
who  was  frequently  absent  for  months  together  from 
his  property  at  Cumner,  had  every  desire  to  favour 
and  propitiate  his  bailifi^  whose  integrity  was  of  that 
rare  order,  which  made  him  &x  more  eager  to  promote 
his  master's  interest  than  his  own,  whilst  his  delicacy 
was  such,  that  he  never  would  avail  himself  of  even 
those  perquisites  which  from  his  position  he  might 
£urly  have  claimed,  and  which  that  master  would 
assuredly  never  have  begrudged  him. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  news  of  young  Eade's 
approaching  marriage  reach  Gibbs'  ears,  than  his 
jealous  fury  was  aroused  to  the  utmost  He  rushed 
down  to  The  Plashetts,  and  closeting  himself  with 
Mr.  Archer  senior,  not  only  implored  his  acceptance 
of  him  as  a  son-in-law,  but  made  him  the  most  bril- 
liant offers  of  settlement  for  Susan,  if  she  would  only 
consent  to  throw  over  her  lover,  and  become  his  wife. 
But  he  only  succeeded  in  distressing  and  perplexing 
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the  girl,  and  tantalising  her  father.  Willingly,  indeed, 
would  Mr.  Archer  have  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  had  it 
been  possible,  but  he  had  passed  his  solemn  word  to 
Philip  Eade,  and  Susan  took  good  care  to  hold  him 
to  it.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Gibbs  departed  in  a 
perfect  transport  of  fury,  vowing  vengeance  against 
the  innocent  lovers,  than  the  old  man  burst  out  into 
loud  lamentations  over  what  he  called  his  daughter's 
miserable  self-sacrifice,  and  his  eldest  son  coming  in 
shortly  after,  joined  with  him  in  reproaching  her  for 
refusing  prospects  at  once  so  brilliant  and  so  advan- 
tageous— ^prospects,  which  for  the  sake  of  her  family, 
if  not  for  her  own,  she  was  in  his  opinion  bound  to 
accept  Susan  was  weak,  and  easily  influenced.  She 
was  cut  to  the  heart  by  their  cruel  words,  but  instead 
of  replying  to  them,  she  wept — instead  of  pleading  her 
own  cause,  she  mourned  over  it,  and  presently  went 
out  to  meet  her  lover  with  spirits  wofuUy  depressed, 
and  eyes  red  and  swollen.  Shocked,  almost  alarmed 
at  her  appearance,  Philip  listened  with  astonishment 
not  unmixed  with  indignation  to  her  agitated  recital 
of  what  had  passed. — *  Keep  your  carriage,  indeed,' 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  bitter  scorn,  *  does  your 
father  make  more  count  of  a  one-horse  shay  than  of 
such  love  as  mine  is  1 — ^And  a  fellow  like  that,  too, 
that  I  wouldn't  trust  a  dog  to — no,  not  a  dog  of 
mine  to  take  care  of ! ' 

'Father  don't  see  it  so/  the  girl  murmured  be- 
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tween  choking  sobs.  *  Father  keeps  saying  he's  sure 
he'd  make  an  excellent  husband  once  we  was  married 
and  settled.  And  I'd  be  a  lady,  and  dress  fine,  and 
have  servants  of  my  own,  and  live  genteel.  Father 
thinks  so  very  much  of  that — so  very  much.* 

*So  it  seems,  indeed — ^but  oh,  Susan  darling,  sure 
you  won't  be  led  by  it,'  Phil  cried,  passionately. 
*  'Tisn't  riches  that  makes  folks'  happiness — ^'tis  better 
things  than  that,  believe  me.  See  here,  my  girl — ^ 
He  stopped  short,  and  facing  her,  took  her  hand  in 
both  of  his  with  a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness, — *  I 
love  ye  so  true,  that  if  I  only  thought — ^if  I  could 
think  it  'd  be  for  your  good  to  marry  this  fellow — that 
ye'd  be  happier  with  him  than  with  me,  I'd — I'd  give 
ye  up,  Susan — ^yes,  and  never  come  near  ye  more.  I 
would,  indeed.' 

He  paused — let  fall  her  hand,  and  raising  his  own 
with  a  gesture  that  had  in  it  a  sort  of  rude  solemnity 
that  was  very  impressive,  repeated  once  more,  *I 
would,  indeed. — But  ye  'd  not  be  happy  with  Geoffrey 
Gibbs — yt  'd  be  miserable — ^used  bad,  perhaps.  It's 
like  enough,  indeed.  He  an't  a  man  to  make  any 
woman  happy — I'm  as  sure  o'  that  as  that  I'm  standing 
here  in  this  wood  beside  you.  He's  bad  at  heart,  is 
that  fellow — downright  bad  and  cruel  It's  well 
known,  by  scores  of  things  he's  done  in  this  very 
parish.  Now  as  for  me,  I  an't  much,  I  know,  but 
this  I'll  say  for  myself,  that  what  I  promise  I'll  act  up 
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to,  oh,  steady  and  true.  1*11  work  for  you,  and  slave 
for  you,  and — and  love  you,  Susan,  my  darling — ' 

He  stole  his  arm  round  her  waist — *And  in  my 
judgment,  true  love  like  that,  even  though  it's  from  a 
poor  chap  like  me,  is  worth  more  than  a  one-horse 
shay.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  her  gently  towards  him,  and 
she,  reassured  by  his  words,  raised,  impressed,  albeit 
unconsciously,  by  his  higher  character,  clung  lovingly 
to  his  side,  and  so  they  walked  on  for  some  moments 
in  silence. 

*  And  darling,*  he  added  presently,  *  I've  that 
strong  trust,  that  faith  in  me  somehow,  that  if  once 
we're  married,  and  you're  mine,  safe,  so's  no  one  can 
come  between  us  any  more,  I'll  get  on,  and  do  famous, 
and  who  knows  but  ye  may  ride  in  your  carriage  yet. 
Folks  do  get  on  when  they've  a  real  mind  to — and  a 
motive,^ 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  fond  admiring  eyes. 
She  honoured  him  for  his  moral  strength,  and  all  the 
more,  because  she  was  conscious  of  her  own  weak- 
ness— ^her  inferiority.  A  woman  always  loves  best, 
when  she  most  respects  the  man  she  loves. 

*  Ah,  Phil,'  she  murmured,  *  I  don't  want  carriages, 
nor  yet  servants — I  want  nothing  but  you — ^nothing 
but  you.  'Tisn't  me,  you  know,  that  wishes  things 
different — 'tis  all  father.  I  hate — I  detest  Gibbs — ^you 
know  that  well  enough.    Oh !  if  he'd  only  leave  us 
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alone — ^if  he  would  only  let  us  be  happy  our  own 
way*! ' 

The  moon  had  risen — the  beautiful,  bright,  Sep- 
tember moon,  nearly  at  the  fiill,  and  its  light  shone 
down  on  the  two  young  lovers,  as  slowly — slowly  they 
retraced  their  steps  through  the  silent  Southanger 
woods — ^how  solemn  and  lovely  at  that  hour— towards 
Susan's  home.  And  before  they  had  reached  The 
Plashetts  gate,  her  sweet  face  was  again  bright  with 
smiles,  and  it  had  been  agreed  between  them,  that,  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  such  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Gibbs,  or  such  scenes  on  that  of  her  father  as  had 
taken  place  that  day,  she  should  propose  to  the  latter 
to  let  her  go  for  the  three  weeks  that  yet  remained 
before  her  marriage  was  to  be  solemnised,  to  her 
aunt.  Miss  Archer's,  at  Ormiston.  And  so,  with  many 
fond  words,  and  lingering  looks,  they  parted  at  that 
well-known  green  gate. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Susan  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  the  bright  idea  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter.  She  applied  to  her  father 
for  permission  to  visit  her  aunt,  and  the  farmer,  to 
whom  the  very  sight  of  her  was  now  become  exasperat- 
ing, recalling  as  it  did,  the  advantages  she  was  wilfully 
throwing  away  both  for  herself  and  her  family,  replied 
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in  language  more  coarse  than  kindly,  that  she  was 
welcome  to  go  where  she  would,  and  he  cared  not  if 
she  never  returned  at  all.  With  this  ungracious  per- 
mission she  was  therefore  fain  to  content  herself,  and 
departed,  not  indeed  without  reluctance  and  even 
tears,  whilst  her  lover  availed  himself  of  her  absence 
to  attend  a  sale  of  effects  on  the  other  side  of  the 
county,  in  order  to  procure  certain  articles  of  furniture 
indispensable  for  their  future  home.  And  once  away, 
he  determined  to  prolong  his  stay  with  the  friend  to 
whose  farm  he  had  betaken  himself,  having  obtained 
an  extension  of  leave  from  Mr.  Malcolmson  for  that 
purpose.  The  truth  was,  Philip's  home  was  not  alto- 
gether as  pleasant  to  him  at  this  period  as  it  might  be. 
His  mother  had  at  no  time  been  friendly  to  his  en- 
gagement, and  the  nearer  his  marriage  approached, 
the  more  averse  she  seemed  to  grow  to  it  She  was 
for  ever  declaring  that  no  good  could  possibly  come 
from  an  union  with  a  girl  who  had  been  far  too  much 
flattered,  and  followed,  and  waited  upon,  to  make  a 
fit,  useful,  painstaking  wife  to  a  hard-working  man  like 
her  Phil.  The  Archers  were  proud  too,  and  pride  was 
never  known  to  bring  good  with  it — no,  nor  yet  pro- 
sperity. They  didn't  like  the  match,  they  said  every- 
where, with  many  other  things  as  ought  never  to  he 
said  of  such  a  one  as  her  boy — and  she  could  tell  them 
for  her  part  she  liked  it  as  little  as  they  did.  She 
wished  with  all  her  heart  it  might  never  take  place  at 
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alL  These  and  similar  remarks,  in  which  there  was 
no  small  admixture  of  truth,  were  for  that  veiy  reason 
indescribably  galling  to  the  lover,  and  had  indeed  on 
more  than  one  occasion  been  the  cause  of  serious 
differences  between  him  and  Mrs.  Eade,  during  which 
he  had  uttered  certain  angry  words  which  had  assuredly 
not  tended  to  diminish  the  half  unconscious  dislike 
the  good  woman  entertained  to  her  future  daughter-in- 
law.  What  mother,  who  idolises  her  only  son,  can 
like  the  first  object  that  robs  her  of  the  chief  posses- 
sion of  that  son's  heart  1 

The  fortnight  passed  but  slowly  for  both  the  lovers, 
as  such  an  interval  of  absence  might  be  expected  to 
do,  but  it  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  Philip 
should  not  follow  his  Susan  to  Ormiston,  her  aunt 
being  known  to  be  as  unfriendly  to  her  engagement 
as  were  the  rest  of  her  family.  When  however  he  re- 
turned on  the  appointed  day  to  his  home,  all  hope 
and  passionate  eagerness,  he  found  instead  of  the  letter 
he  had  expected  to  find  from  his  betrothed,  announc- 
ing her  return  to  The  Plashetts,  one  in  a  hand  alto- 
gether unknown  to  him,  containing  only  the  following 
words,  *  Philip  Eade,  you  are  being  cruelly  done. 
You  had  best  look  to  it  From  a  friend  and  well 
wisher.* — Perplexed  by  so  strange  and  mysterious 
a  communication,  the  young  man  was  at  first  some- 
what doubtful  how  to  act,  nor  did  it  serve  to  reassure 
his  mind  to  discover  that  Gibbs  had  quitted  home  the 
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veiy  day  after  his  own  departure,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned there,  whilst  the  servants  at  his  *  Place '  either 
could  not  or  would  not  say  whither  he  had  betaken 
himself.  But  Philip  had  a  characteristic  horror  of 
anything  underhand  or  deceitful ;  above  all  he  hated 
anonymous  communications  of  any  kind.  His  nature 
was  too  generous,  too  loyal  to  conceive  suspicion 
easily ;  more  especially  he  was  incapable  of  harbouring 
doubts  of  one  he  had  trusted  as  he  had  trusted  Susan. 
Only  a  week  before,  she  had  written  him  a  letter  so 
ftill  of  tender  devotion,  of  eager  looking  forward  to 
their  approaching  union,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  treachery  to  entertain  so  much  as  a  misgiving 
respecting  her.  He  rejected  the  idea  with  scorn,  put 
the  anonymous  letter  in  the  fire,  and  proceeded  to 
write  her  an  announcement  of  his  own  return,  and  a 
description  of  his  bitter  disappointment  at  the  delay 
of  hers,  and  at  her  silence,  and  ended  by  im- 
ploring her  to  make  allowance  for  his  impatience, 
and  to  come  back  at  once.  Then,  with  a  fond  and 
touching  assiduity,  the  big  burly  fellow  set  himself  to 
prepare,  and  even  as  far  as  his  humble  means  per- 
mitted, to  ornament  the  home  he  delighted  to  think 
they  were  to  share  together.  And  soon  in  the  en- 
grossing interest  of  that  loving  occupation,  he  forgot 
the  mysterious  warning  that  for  a  few  brief  moments 
had  had  power  to  disturb  his  peace.  It  may  there- 
fore be  imagined,  though  it  assuredly  cannot  be  de- 
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scribed,  what  were  his  sensations  when  one  morning 
his  mother  handed  him  a  letter  from  the  father  of  his 
Susan,  enclosing  one  from  Miss  Mabd  Archer,  which 
contained  the  astounding  announcement  that  the  said 
Susan  had  quitted  her  aunfs  house  clandestinely  two 
days  before,  in  order  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Gibbs. 

It  appeared  the  girl  had  gone,  as  she  had  often 
done  previously,  to  spend  the  day  with  some  female 
cousins  of  her  own,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached, 
and  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  that  she  would  re* 
turn  the  same  night,  nothing  having  been  said  to  the 
contrary;  but  as  she  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  concluded 
she  had  been  persuaded  to  remain  with  her  relations, 
as  had  not  unfrequently  been  the  case  before,  and  no 
anxiety  was  felt  on  her  account  When  however  the 
next  day  passed,  and  she  did  not  return,  some  surprise 
began  to  be  excited,  and  enquiries  were  made  by  Miss 
Archer,  which  soon  elicited  the  startling  fact  that 
she  had  never  been  seen  by  her  cousins  at  all.  And 
it  was  whilst  the  astonishment  and  perplexity  at  this 
discovery  were  at  their  height,  that  the  letter  announc- 
ing her  marriage  to  Mr.  Gibbs  was  left  for  her  aunt 
by  a  boy  who  took  to  his  heels,  the  moment  he  had 
delivered  it  at  her  door. 

When  Philip  had  read  these  astounding  particulars 
and  taken  in  their  meaning,  he  was  at  first  conscious 
of  but  one  feeling — utter  incredulity.  There  must  be 
some  strange  error — some  misunderstanding  some- 
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where — ^the  thing  could  not  be — it  was  simply  impos- 
sible. And  whilst  his  father,  with  tears  standing  in 
his  honest  eyes,  was  exhorting  him  to  bear  up  like  a 
man  under  this  blow,  and  his  mother  was  indignantly 
repeating  that  a  girl  who  could  so  conduct  herself  was 
not  fit  to  enter  a  decent  Christian  family,  the  betrayed 
lover  sat  silent,  as  though  half  stupefied,  and  unable  to 
comprehend  their  words.  Such  a  breach  of  faith,  to 
his  earnest,  loyal  spirit,  seemed  simply  out  of  nature. 

But  another  half  hour  brought  confirmation  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  James  Wilkins,  Mr.  Gibbs* 
man-servant,  arrived  grinning  and  important,  with  a 
letter  for  Philip  Eade,  which  had  been  enclosed  in 
one  he  had  himself  received  from  his  master,  and  this 
letter  was  fi?om  Susan  herself,  and  was  signed  with  her 
new  name. 

*I  know' — (thus  it  ran) — *that  what  I  have  done 
will  be  without  excuse  in  your  eyes — ^that  you  will 
despise  and  hate  me  as  much  as  you  have  hitherto 
loved  and  trusted  me,  and  I  deserve  that  you  should* 
I  know  that  IVe  behaved  very,  very  bad  to  you,  and 
I  don't  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  for  you  can't  But  I 
do  ask  you  to  keep  from  revenging  yourself  for  what 
I've  done.  Oh  Philip,  if  ever  you  cared  for  me,  if 
you  ever  loved  me  dear,  listen  to  what  I  entreat  now. 
Hate  and  despise  me — I  can't  expect  no  other,  but 
don't  revenge  my  ill-conduct  on  anyone — not  on  any 
one.    Forget  all  about  me,  that's  by  far  the  best  you 
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can  do  for  both  of  us.  Foiget  you  ever  knew  me. 
There's  a-many  girls  more  worthy  of  your  love  than 
ever  I  was,  or  could  be — ^many  that  would  gladly 
make  up  to  you  for  the  ill  turn  I've  served  you.  And 
I  give  you  my  solemn  word  that  not  a  living  soul  has 
helped  me  to  do  what  I've  done,  nor  so  much  as 
known  of  it,  but  me  and  my  husband ^ 

Much  more  followed,  unnecessary  to  repeat — ^more 
in  the  same  strain,  weak,  self-accusing,  apprdiensive 
of  consequences,  wholly  unworthy  of  Philip.  He 
gazed  at  the  letter,  holding  it  in  those  powerful, 
sinewy  hands  of  his  that  would  have  toiled  for  the 
writer  so  hard  and  so  lovingly — then,  without  a  word, 
he  held  it  out  to  his  father,  and  left  the  room.  They 
heard  him  mount  with  slow  and  heavy  steps  the 
narrow  stairs  that  led  to  his  own  garret — they  heard 
him  shut  the  door,  and  then— they  heard  no  more. 

After  a  while,  his  mother  went  up  to  hiuL  Although 
personally  relieved  that  this  marriage  was  not  to  take 
place,  that  feeling  was  entirely  absorbed  in  tender 
fears  for  her  boy,  and  pity  for  what  she  knew  he 
must  be  suflTering.  She  found  him  sitting  by  the  little 
casement,  a  withered  branch  of  hops  upon  his  knee. 
5he  went  up  to  him„  and  laid  her  wrinkled  cheek  to 
his. — *  Have  faith,  lad,'  she  said,  with  simple,  earnest 
feeling, — *  try  now,  to  have  faith,  and  in  time  com- 
fort '11  be  sent  ye.  'Twill  indeed.  It's  hard  to  bear,  I 
know— dreadful  Juird  and  bitter,  is  this  stroke,  but  fcH* 
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the  poor  parents  as  loves  ye  so  dear,  try  and  bear  it 
patient' 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  sad,  tearless  eyes.  *  I  do/, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  had  something  of  reproach  in 
it     *  An't  I  bearing  of  it  quiet  %     I  am  trying  to.* 

His  glance  was  dull  and  despairing.  How  she 
longed  that  tears  would  come,  and  ease  that  bruised, 
that  bursting  heart.  For  she  could  see  that  his  agony 
was  fearful. 

*  And  she  wasn't  worthy  of  ye,  my  own  boy,'  she 
added,  bitterly.  *  Haven't  I  allays  said  so  %  Didn't  I 
allays  tell  ye ^ 

But  she  stopped  short,  appalled  at  the  sudden 
anger  that  flashed  from  her  son's  eyes. 

*  Mother ! '  he  cried,  *  not  a  word  o'  that,  nor  of  her 
from  this  hour.  I  won't  stand  nothing  said  against 
her — ^nothing.  What  she've  done  an't  so  very  bad, 
after  aU.  She  was  free  to  please  herself — ^we  shouldn't 
foiget  that  And  as  for  me,  I'm  all  right  Father 
and  you  shan't  see  no  difference  in  me,  leastways  not 
if  you'll  give  over  naming  of  her  ever,  ever  again.  Let 
her  be.  IM  her  be.  She've  turned  my  heart  to  stone 
— that's  what  she've  done —no  great  matter,  after  all. 
Such  things  happen,  not  unfrequent  in  this  world — ^and 
when  they  do,  they  must  be  borne,  and  borne  steady 
and  brave.     I'll  bear  my  trouble  so.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  his  broad  chest,  and  heaved  a 
great  gasping  sigh,  as  though  seeking  with  all  his 
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strength  to  cast  off  an  oppressive  burden.  *This 
morning  Td  a  heart  o'  flesh  here,'  he  muttered,  as 
though  to  himself,  *  but  now  it  feels  like  a  hard,  heavy, 
flint  stone.  Ah,  ifll  be  all  one  a  few  years  hence,  so 
it  don't  matter ' 

There  was  something  in  his  look  as  he  said  these 
words,  that  cut  his  mother  to  the  quick.  Even  the 
most  violent,  frenzied  grirf  would  have  been  better,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  than  this  hopeless,  tearless  despair. 
*  Oh,  don't  ye,  don't  ye  talk  like  that,  my  boy,'  she 
cried,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears  herself,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  him,  'it  kills  me  to  hear  ye,  it 
just  does.     Don't  talk  like  that* 

But  he  gently  unwound  those  fond  arms,  and 
kissing  her  on  the  cheek,  led  her  to  the  door.  *  Don't 
ye  fret,  mother,'  said  he.  '  There's  no  call  for  ye  to 
fret,  as  I  can  see;  I'm  all  right,  and  I'll  just  go  'bout 
my  work  as  usual.  Work's  the  best  thing  for  a  man 
as  is  struck  down  sudden  with  ill  news.  Nothing  like 
hard  work — ^and  th'  harder,  th'  better.  Ill  do  well 
enough,  once  I've  got  to  work,  never  you  fear.' 

And  descending  the  stairs  before  her,  he  placed  her 
in  her  usual  seat  by  the  fire,  quitted  the  cottage  with 
a  firm  step,  and  set  himself  about  his  usual  occupa- 
tions as  though  nothing  had  happened  that  memor- 
able morning  to  destroy  his  whole  fiiture. 

But  fit)m  that  day  no  one  ever  heard  Philip  Eade 
mention  the  name  of  Susan  Gibbs.    He  never  eu* 
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quired  into  the  circumstances  that  had  preceded  her 
elopement  and  her  marriage — ^he  never  alluded  to 
them  nor  to  her  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  If 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  he  turned  away,  and  made 
no  sign.  She  was  for  him,  at  least  outwardly,  as 
though  she  had  never  been. 

From  that  hour  too,  he  became  in  most  respects, 
an  altered  man.  He  went  about  his  work  as  punc- 
tually, he  performed  it  as  conscientiously,  as  ever, 
but  it  was  done  sternly,  with  dogged  determination, 
like  an  imperative  but  unwelcome  duty.  No  one  ever 
saw  a  smile  upon  his  face,  nor  heard  a  cheerful  word 
proceed  from  his  lips.  Silent  and  uncompromising, 
he  went  his  ungenial  way,  seeking  for  no  sympathy, 
bestowing  none,  avoiding  all  companionship,  save 
that  of  his  parents — ^a  stem  and  solitary  man.  Such 
was  Philip  Eade  from  the  day  when  he  received  that 
letter  from  Susan  Gibbs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Gibbs'  marriage,  his 
*  Place '  on  Cumner  Common  was  advertised  to  be 
let ;  it  was  speedily  taken  for  three  years  by  a  family 
of  strangers,  and  during  that  period  nothing  whatever 
was  seen  of,  and  not  much  was  heard  respecting  itfi 
owner,  or  his  wife.    At  the  end  of  their  term,  how- 
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ever,  these  tenants  took  their  departure,  and  then 
came  the  news  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  were  return- 
ing  to  occupy  their  place  thanselves.  Day  after  day 
fresh  cargoes  of  furniture  arrived  from  London — ^work- 
men were  employed  about  the  house,  papering,  paint- 
ing, and  renewing,  and  all  was  bustle  and  preparation. 
A  perfect  ferment  of  expectation  was  excited  in  the 
little  village,  such  as  had  not  been  known  there  for 
many  a  previous  year,  for  the  interest  and  curiosity 
this  couple  called  forth  were,  from  various  causes,  very 
considerable.  At  length  the  eagerly  expected  day 
arrived;  they  returned,  and  then,  it  was  not  long 
before  certain  rumours,  which  from  time  to  time  had 
found  their  way  to  Cmnner,  were  pronounced  to  have 
only  too  much  foundation  in  truth. 

For  it  had  oozed  out,  as  such  things  do  ooze  out, 
that  Gibbs  shamefully  ill-used  his  pretty  wife,  and  that 
the  marriage,  which  on  his  side  at  least,  had  been  one 
of  such  passionate  love,  had  turned  out  an)rthing  but 
happily — in  fact,  very  miserably  indeed.  Her  father 
and  brothers,  who  had  been  to  visit  the  pair  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  had  been  strangely  silent  on  the 
subject  of  those  expeditions,  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  old  farmer  lamented  over  his 
daughter's  marriage  now,  as  much  as  he  had  formerly 
longed  for  it  and  triumphed  in  it  No  one  wondered 
when  they  saw  the  poor  creature.  She  was  literally 
the  shadow  of  her  former  self — still  lovely,  indeed—* 
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that  she  must  always  be  with  those  features,  but  pale, 
wasted,  cowed  ;  all  the  bloom  faded  from  her  cheek, 
all  the  spirit  crushed  out  of  her.  No  smile  was  ever 
seen  upon  those  pretty  lips  now,  except  indeed  when, 
(her  husband  being  absent,)  she  was  playing  with  her 
boy,  a  sweet  fair-haired  little  fellow  of  two  years  old, 
the  living  image  of  herself.  But  even  in  her  inter- 
course with  this  child,  she  was  sternly  restricted,  and 
her  t)rrant  would  not  unfrequently  dismiss  him  with 
an  oath,  if  he  chanced  to  be  himself  out  of  temper, 
and  would  forbid  her  to  follow  the  boy  to  his  nursery. 
In  spite  of  their  being  such  close  neighbours,  it 
was  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Gibbses  had  been 
a  considerable  time  in  the  place,  before  Philip  had 
once  met  his  former  love.  But  then  he  never  went  to 
Cumner  church — nor  to  any  indeed — ^and  Susan  never 
quitted  her  own  house,  except  to  drive  with  her  hus- 
band, or  walk  through  the  Southanger  woods  to  the 
old  farm  to  see  her  father.  Philip  might  certainly 
have  beheld  her  most  days,  driving  past  his  father's 
door,  with  a  high-stepping  chestnut  horse,  which 
always  seemed  on  the  very  point  of  running  away. 
But  he  made  a  point  of  never  looking  at  her,  nor  did 
he  even  condescend  to  notice  the  remarks  Mrs.  Eade 
would  not  unfrequently  make,  as  she  followed  her 
with  her  eyes — Mrs.  Eade,  who,  grown  too  lame  and 
feeble  of  late,  to  do  much  more  than  sit  in  the  window 
and  knit,  had  ample  opportunity  for  both  observation 
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and  comment  But  though  Philip  resolutely  kept 
the  door  of  his  lips,  he  could  not  close  those  of 
other  people,  nor  yet  his  own  ears.  Do  what  he 
would,  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
Gibbses,  or  from  the  rumours  of  their  perpetual 
quarrels :  those  haunted — ^those  pursued  him  still* 
The  man's  brutal  behaviour  to  his  wife  was  the  talk 
and  scandal  of  the  village.  Mr.  Malcolmson's  la^ 
bourers  gossipped  over  it  at  their  work  ;  the  butcher's 
wife  expatiated  upon  it  when  she  came  to  enquire 
after  Mrs.  Eade's  rheumatism ;  the  baker's  boy  had  no 
end  of  stories  to  tell  of  the  oaths  he  had  heard,  and 
even  the  blows  he  had  witnessed,  '  when  that  Gibbs 
were  more  than  usual  the  worse  for  drink.*  The  poor 
frightened  wife  was  understood  to  have  whispered 
more  than  once,  that  but  for  her  dread  of  what  he 
might  be  tempted  to  do  in  his  fury,  she  would  go 
before  a  magistrate,  and  swear  the  peace  against  him. 
Philip  could  not  close  his  ears  to  all  this,  and  though 
he  never  suflfered  a  word  of  comment  to  escape  his 
lips  on  such  occasions — ^though  he  never  by  so  much 
as  a  gesture  betrayed  that  he  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  aflfected  by  what  he  heard,  yet  men  said  to  one 
another  that  the  expression  of  his  eyes  at  those  times 
was  not  good  to  look  upon. 

One  Sunday,  the  Eades  were  sitting  at  their  com- 
fortable one  o'clock  dinner,  when  they  heard  the  sound 
of  carriage  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  rattling  furiously 
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past  their  door.  Mrs.  Eade  instantly  caught  up  her 
stick,  and  made  shift  to  hobble  to  the  window.  *  I 
thought  so,'  she  cried,  *  it*s  Gibbs  driving  to  Tenelms 
again,  and  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler,  seemingly.  See  how 
he*s  flogging  of  that  wild  horse  of  his.  And  as  I'm 
alive,  if  he  hasn't  got  the  little  lad  between  his  legs. 
Oh  mercy !  he'll  not  rest  till  he's  broken  that  child's 
neck,  or  the  mother's.  It's  awful.  Simmons  de- 
clares— '■ — * 

She  stopped,  suddenly  aware  of  her  son's  breathing, 
hot  and  hurried,  upon  her  cheek.  He  had  done  what 
she  never  knew  him  do  before — ^he  had  risen,  and 
followed  her  to  the  window,  and  now,  leaning  over  her 
shoulder,  was  gazing  with  stem  intensity  at  the  figures 
in  the  carriage,  as  it  flew  down  the  hill  towards  the 
Tenelms  road. 

*  I  wish  he  might  break  his  own  neck,'  the  young 
man  muttered,  or  rather  hissed,  between  his  set  teeth. 

*0h  Phil,  Phil,  don't  you  be  naming  of  such  wicked- 
ness,' Mrs.  Eade  cried,  turning  and  gazing  at  him 
with  a  scared  face  and  grieved  eyes ;  *  it  an't  Chris- 
tian, We're  all  sinners — we've  all  need  of  mercy  and 
of  time  for  repentance — ter'ble  need — and  our  times  is 
in  His  hand— — ' 

*  If  ye  frequented  Divine  service,  'stead  of  keeping 
away  as  I  grieve  to  see  ye  do,'  his  father  said  sternly, 
*ye'd  have  better  feelin's  than  them  in  your. heart, 
Phil.    They'll  never  prosper  ye — ^mark  my  words.' 
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Philip  had  returned  moodily  to  the  table,  and  sat 
down,  but  he  rose  again  as  his  hxhtr  said  this.  ^Ser< 
vice  !  church ! '  cried  he,  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice, '  I  was 
going  there  once,  and  I  didn't  go.  Ill  never  enter 
a  church  no  more  in  life.' 

*0h  Phil,  yell  break  my  heart,  ye'U  break  my 
heart,'  sobbed  his  mother,  sinking  down  on  her 
seat 

^D'ye  think,'  Philip  continued,  without  heeding 
her,  whilst  his  pale  lips  quivered  with  uncontrollable 
emotion,  '  d'ye  think  because  I'm  quiet,  and  do  my 
work  reg'lar,  d'ye  think  I've  forgotten  1 — Forgotten  P 

He  brought  his  denched  fist  down  upon  the  table 
with  a  violence  that  made  everything  upon  it  jump, 
and  clatter,  and  ring  again — ^that  made  the  maid  start 
in  the  back  kitchen,  and  pause  to  listen — *  I  tell  ye, 
when  1  forget,  it'll  be  that  I*m  lying  in  my  coffin,  stark 
and  stiflf. — Let  be — ^let  be — *  as  his  mother  vainly 
sought  to  interrupt  him,  '  ye  mean  well,  I  don't  doubt, 
but  women  haven't  the  judgment  to  know  when  to 
speak,  and  when  to  hold  hard.  You'd  best  never 
name  that  scoundrel  'fore  me  again,  nor  yet  church, 
and  so  I  warn  ye ^ 

And  with  that,  he  stalked  from  the  room  and  from 
the  house,  leaving  his  unfinished  dinner,  and  returned 
there  no  more  that  day. 

Mrs.  Eade  fi'etted  sadly  over  these  evidences  of 
her  son's  rancorous  and  ungodly  disposition.    To  her 
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he  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  perdition,  and 
she  became  so  troubled  in  her  mind  on  his  account, 
that  she  ended  by  sending  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  ex- 
cellent Rector  of  Cumner,  to  request  he  would  be 
pleased  to  look  in  upon  her  some  morning  soon,  as 
she  had  wherewithal  to  consult  his  Reverence  about. 
But  Mr.  Murray  was  just  then  confined  to  his  room 
by  a  feverish  cold,  and  nearly  a  fortnight  elapsed  be- 
fore he  was  in  a  fit  state  to  answer  her  summons. 
Meanwhile,  other  events  had  taken  place. 

It  was  notorious  that  at  this  time  Mrs.  Gibbs'  prin- 
cipal trouble  was  about  her  boy,  whom  •  her  husband 
persisted  in  always  taking  out  with  him  when  he  drove 
in  what  he  called  his  trap,  at  the  imminent  risk,  as  she 
believed,  of  the  child's  life.  Fearful  had  been  the 
scenes  between  the  parents  on  this  subject,  but  the 
more  the  wife  wept  and  implored,  the  more  her  surly 
t3rrant  resisted  her  entreaties,  and  gloated  with  a 
fiendish  pleasure  over  the  spectacle  of  her  distress. 
One  day,  in  order  still  further  to  frighten  her,  he  had 
placed  the  little  fellow  with  the  whip  in  his  hands  on 
the  carriage  seat  alone,  whilst  he  remained  standing  at 
his  own  door,  loosely  holding  the  reins,  and  jeering  at 
his  wife,  who,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  kept  imploring 
him  either  to  get  in  himself,  or  to  let  her  do  so.  Sud- 
denly a  gun  was  fired  off  by  someone  in  a  field  close 
at  hand;  the  horse,  high  tempered,  and  but  half 
broken  in,  took  instant  fright,  and  started  off  wildly, 
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jeiking  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  the  half  intoxicated 
Gibbs,  whilst  the  ^diip  fell  horn  those  of  the  child  on 
the  animal's  back,  still  fiirther  exciting  its  fli^^t;  and 
the  boy  himself^  flmig  with  violence  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  carriage,  lay  there  helpless  and  indeed  half 
stunned  by  the  shock.    Philip  chanced  to  be  near 
when  the  accident  happened — ^he  was  in  &ct  just  issu- 
ing from  his  own  door.     He  saw  jthe  whole — ^he  saw 
how  by  a  few  steps  he  could  cut  the  animal  off  in  its 
headlong  course;  and  flinging  himself  with  all  his 
might  against  it,  he  contrived  to  seize  the  bearing  rein, 
and  somehow  to  attach  himself  to  body  or  harness  as 
it  flew,  although  he  was  altogether  powerless  to  arrest 
that  flight    And  thus  was  Philip  dragged  along — 
holding  on,  holding  on  like  grim  death,  till  at  last  the 
terrified  brute,  getting  its  1^  entangled  in  the  long 
training  reins  as  it  attempted  to  turn  the  comer  of  the 
road,  came  to  the  ground  with  awful  violence,  and  lay 
there  stunned  and  motionless.    Philip  was  of  course 
hurled  down  by  the  shock,  but,  wonderful  to  relate, 
escaped  with  only  a  few  trifling  bruises,  whilst  the  child 
at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  though  now  shrieking 
with  terror,  and  pale  as  a  corpse,  was  in  reality  not  the 
least  injured 

Meanwhile  people  came  running  from  all  quarters, 
^nd  in  less  than  five  minutes  nearly  the  whole  village 
was  collected  on  the  spot,  enquiring,  sympathising, 
congratulating,  applauding,  whilst  Susan,  with  her  res- 
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cued  child  clinging  to  her  bosom,  was  covering  Philip's 
hands  with  passionate  tears  and  kisses  in  the  sight  of 
them  all.  *  Bless  you !  bless  you  ten  thousand  times ! ' 
she  cried,  sobbing  hysterically,  *youVe  saved  my 
darling's  life — he  might  have  been  dead  now,  but  for 
you — dead,  as  I  always  expected  would  happen — ^and 
phi  I'd  die  too  then — oh,  how  can  I  ever  return 
you ' 

But  a  rough,  strong,  angiy  hand  was  upon  her 
shoulder,  shoving,  forcing  her  away,  and  scared,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  the  poor  thing  staggered  back, 
sank  on  the  adjacent  bank,  and  broke  into  the 
dreariest  weeping  perhaps  ever  heard,  whilst  a  murmur 
of  *  Shame  !  shame ! '  rose  among  the  bystanders. 

Philip  Eade  had  turned  coldly,  almost  sternly  away, 
when  Susan  thus  rushed  up  to  him,  and  had  striven, 
albeit  vainly,  to  withdraw  himself  from  her  passionate 
grasp,  and  still  more  passionate  thanks;  but  now,  con- 
fronting Gibbs,  whom  the  accident  had  sobered  though 
not  softened,  he  said,  looking  steadily  into  the  man's 
very  eyes,  *  It  'ud  be  a  good  deed  done,  whoever 
shoots  that  brute  of  yours ;  and  a  better  still  to  shoot 
you^  as  one  'ud  shoot  a  mad  dog,  or  some  filthy  vermin 
that  should  be  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.' 

All  heard  those  words — ^loud,  clear,  savage — bring- 
ing through  the  dead  silence  that  had  been  suddenly 
made  when  the  two  men  met  as  it  were,  face  to  face. 
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and  not  a  soul  there,  but  trembled  at  the  look  of 
Philip's  eyes  as  he  uttered  them.  Surely  such  intense, 
inextinguishable  hatred — such  withering  scorn  were 
never  pourtrayed  in  hiunan  orbs  before.  All  the  pent- 
up  fiiry  and  resetitment  of  the  last  three  years  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  in  that  one  burning,  livid,  mur- 
derous glare.  And  those  words  remained  unanswered* 
Apparently  appalled  by  them,  and  by  the  look  that 
accompanied  them,  the  cowardly  rufi^an  slunk  away, 
without  so  much  as  a  syllable  in  reply;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  Philip  turned,  and  slowly  made  his  way 
towards  home,  not  even  bestowing  a  glance  on  his 
crippled  mother,  who  on  hearing  the  wild  cries  on  the 
common,  had  seized  her  crutch,  and  made  shift  to 
hobble  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  where  she  now 
stood  inwardly  pra)dng  for  her  unforgiving  son,  and 
for  that  son's  worthless  enemy. 

Mr.  Murray  found  this  poor  woman  very  worn  and 
suffering  when,  two  days  afterwards,  he  called  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  Philip's  wonderful  escape.  She  had 
not  closed  her  eyes  since  the  accident.  Her  son's 
looks  and  words,  as  she  had  seen  and  heard  them  on 
that  occasion,  haunted  her  continually.  Evil  must 
come  of  them,  she  feared— evil,  that  she  was  altogether 
powerless  to  avert.  Oh !  that  she  could  but  touch  the 
young  man's  stem,  revengeful  heart ! 

The  good  clergyman  could  give  her  but  little  com- 
fort as  regarded  Philip.     He  had  tried  his  utmost  with 
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him  again  and  again.  He  had  reasoned  with  him— 
implored  him — preached  to  him — ^but  the  obdurate 
heart  had  continued  obdurate  still.  Philip  answered 
with  a  certain  show  of  rude  respect,  that  as  long  as  he 
did  his  work  properly  and  behaved  dutifully  to  his 
parents — as  long  as  he  injured  no  one,  he  had  a  right 
to  decide  for  himself  in  matters  that  concerned  only 
himself,  and  one  of  his  decisions  was  that  he  would 
never  again  see  the  inside  of  a  church. 

*  It's  a  hard  trial,  my  good  friend,'  said  Mr.  Murray, 
as  Mrs.  Eade  broke  into  weak  sobs  on  hearing  this 
confirmation  of  her  son's  words  on  a  previous  occa* 
sion — *  it's  a  hard  and  a  mysterious  trial  to  parents 
who  have  brought  their  child  up  as  you  have  striven 
to  do  yours.  But  yet,  do  you  have  faith,  and  fear  not 
There's  a  hidden  mercy  even  in  this,  that  we  can't  see 
now,  though  we  can  see  the  great  cause  you  have  for 
thankfulness  that  your  son's  life  was  spared  the  other 
day,  when  it  might  have  been  taken  in  a  single  instant, 
without  preparation — ^without  repentance.* 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  man  devoted  to  his  flock,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  refused  far  better  livings — a  man 
no  longer  young,  much  worn  by  the  ministry,  on  which 
he  had  spent  time,  energies,  fortune — a  man  who 
exercised  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  his 
parishioners,  for  whom  he  was  constantly  doing  acts 
of  solid  worldly,  as  well  as  spiritual  kindness,  although 
in  his  outward  manner  with  them  he  was  habitually 
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grave ;  sometimes  almost  severe.  They  liked  bim  noh^ 
the  less  well  for  this — ^possibly  they  honoured  him  all 
the  more.  They  knew  that  at  heart  he  was  tender  to^ 
wards  them  as  a  &ther,  and  that  in  his  own  life  he  was 
strict  and  self-denying  almost  to  asceticism.  Such 
characters  carry  with  them  untold  weight  and  influence. 

^It  'ud  be  strange  if  I  wasn't  thankful,  sir,'  Mrs. 
Eade  said  in  reply  to  the  clei:g3rman's  words — *  after 
seeing  Phil's  face  as  I  did,  and  hearing  what  he  said 
out  there  on  the  common !  It  'ud  be  worse  than  any- 
thing to  have  him  took  revengeful  and  unfoigiving  like 
that  And  I  do  strive  hard  to  believe  as  my  prayers 
wUl  be  answered  in  time,  I  know  as  there  can't  be 
faith  to  trust  to,  not  till  if  s  tried,  and  it's  not  for  us  to 
murmur  'gainst  His  will     But  you  see,  sir 

She  was  arrested  in  her  earnest  speech  by  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  the  tall,  gawky  son  of  Mr.  Beach,  the 
butcher,  who  lived  close  by  on  the  common,  peeped 
in.  He  scraped  an  awkward  bow  on  seeing  the  cleigy^ 
man  sitting  with  her,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  an  unusually  scared  and  doubtful  expression  of 
Countenance. 

^I  don't  want  nothin'  this  momin',  thank  you 
kindly,  Jem,'  Mrs.  Eade  said,  chafing  internally  not  a 
little  at  the  unexpected  interruption,  for  she  greatly 
valued  the  minister's  visits.  Then  suddenly  struck 
with  the  peculiar  look  of  the  young  man's  &ce,  and 
reproaching  herself  with  having  betrayed  her  annoy- 
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ance  too  plainly,  she  added,  ^  An't  Mr.  Beach  quite  so 
well  this  morningy  or  what)  Ye  seem  to  look  all 
no-how.' 

♦I'm — ^I'm  a  bit  flustered,'  the  youth  replied, 
wiping  his  steaming  forehead — ^  IVe  just  been  seeing 
himt  And  oh,  it  did  give  me  such  a  turn!  He  do 
look  so  awful  I   oh  dee-ar  i ' 

«Him!    WhoT 

♦Sure,  and  haven't  ye  heer-ed,  sir?'  (turning  to 
Mr,  Murray,)  *  Gibbs,  he've  been  found  dead  down  in 
Southanger  Woods — ^murdered  last  night,  they  say — 
murdered/  And  they've  been  canying  of  him  to  the 
Dunstan  Arms — and  I  see  him  there.  Oh,  it  turn  me 
so  sick!  you  might  a-knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather.* 

The  boy  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  though 
to  exclude  that  fearful  sight,  which  yet  seemed  to  be 
before  thenu 

There  was  a  pause  of  breathless  horror  and  sur- 
prise— ^breathless  indeed  on  the  part  of  the  two  who 
had  heard  those  fearful  words.  There  was  but  one 
tfaiog  they  could  realise — ^the  question  each  saw  in  th^ 
other's  eyes — Who  did  itt 

Mrs.  £ade  turned  so  deadly  faint  that  the  clergy* 
man,  thinking  she  would  fall  to  the  ground,  called  out 
hastily  for  the  servant  girl,  Jemima,  But  Jemima  was 
not  iix  the  houseplace.  She  had  run  wildly  out^  on 
hearing  the  appalling  news  from  young  Beach,  and 
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was  now  standing  on  the-  common,  her  blowzy  Lair 
blowing  about  in  the  breeze,  midway  between  her 
master's  house  and  the  Gibbses,  listening  with 
blanched  cheeks,  and  open  mouth,  to  the  confused  talk 
of  a  knot  of  persons,  who  were  all  wondering,  surmis- 
ing, glancing  with  terrified  eyes  in  the  direction  of  that 
door  in  the  high  wall,  which  its  owner  would  never 
enter  again,  except  feet  foremost 

It  was  not  long,  before  the  Eades'  little  front  par- 
loin-  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  Most  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  common  had  congregated  there,  why,  some 
perhaps  scarcely  knew,  and  none  would  have  cared  to 
explain.  Simon  Eade  had  hurried  in  among  the  first, 
and  was  now  helping  to  soothe  and  restore  the  poor 
fainting  woman,  who  tried  in  vain  to  overcome  her 
physical  weakness,  in  order  the  better  to  comprehend 
what  had  happened,  and  what  was  likely  to  happen. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  babble  of  voices  describing 
the  position  of  the  body  when  found,  the  rifled  pockets, 
the  awful  blow  that  had  been  evidently  aimed  fi-om 
behind,  the  length  of  time  since  the  deed  must  have 
been  done — ^in  the  midst  of  all  this  indescribable  con* 
fusion  and  excitement,  heavy  steps  were  heard  in  the 
narrow  passage,  and  in  another  moment  Philip  was  in 
flie  midst  of  them.  PhUipf—Thtn  a  sudden  hush 
succeeded  to  that  Babel  of  sounds  which  he  could  not 
but  have  heard  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and  there 
ivais  something  ominously  significant  in  that  silence^ 
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.  No  need  to  ask  if  he  knew  the  ghastly  fact — ^his 
face,  pale  as  death,  haggard,  steaming  with  perspira* 
tion,  told  only  too  plainly  how  entirely  he  was  aware 
of  it  But  his  first  words,  low,  and  uttered  as  though 
half  unconsciously,  took  everyone  by  surprise,  and 
were  long  after  both  remembered  and  quoted  in  that 
village  and  neighbourhood. 

*  I  wish  it  'ud  been  me  as  was  found  dead  in  that 
wood  'stead  of  him !    From  my  soul  I  do,' 

And  without  speaking  to  anyone — seeming  to  see 
no  one — ^he  sank  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  as  though 
totally  unable  to  support  himself,  whilst .  all  present 
gazed  at  him,  and  at  one  another  in  awe-struck,  silent 
consternation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  WILL  not  attempt  to  detail  the  scenes  that  followed, 
nor  even  the  circumstances,  small,  though  strikingly 
significant,  which,  rising  up  one  after  another,  com* 
bined  to  surround  Philip  Eade  with  a  network  of  pro- 
bability, if  not  of  actual  proof  of  guilt ;  neither  will 
I  attempt  to  describe  the  agony  and  despair  of  the 
unfortunate  parents,  when  their  only  son,  whom  they 
had  so  idolised,  was  taken  into  custody  on  suspicion 
of  murder.  Rather  would  I  draw  a  veil  over  an  in- 
tensity of  suffering,  rarely,  if  ever  surpassed.    Simon 
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Eade  bore  up  under  it  like  a  man,  with  a  proud  c6n<* 
fidence  in  the  innocence  of  his  son,  that  touched  even 
those  who  were  unable  to  share  in  it,  and  a  pious  trust 
that  Providence  would  yet  see  that  innocence  proved. 
But  the  poor  feeble  mother,  shaken  by  ill-health,  half 
crazed  by  the  remembrance  of  words  and  looks  she 
would  give  the  world  to  obliterate,  or  at  least  to  forget^ 
could  do  little  else  but  weep,  and  utter  broken  suppli* 
cations  to  Heaven  for  mercy — ^longing,  longing  ever, 
that  deadi  would  but  come,  and  put  a  period  to  her 
misery. 

Philip  ofifaned  no  resistance  on  his  apprehension  \ 
his  demeanoiu:  was  rather  that  oi  a  man  who  had 
looked  for  what  had  come  upon  him,  and  had  steeled 
himself  to  meet  it  Sternly,  but  without  eagerness,  he 
declared  his  innocence  once  for  all,  and  from  that 
moment  kept  entire  silence  on  the  subject  His  fea- 
tures worked  convulsively,  indeed,  as  he  wrung  his 
father's  hand  on  parting,  and  glanced  at  the  ashy  £u:d 
of  his  mother,  who  at  that  time  was  happily  uncon* 
scious  of  all  sorrow,  for  she  had  swooned  away  on 
hearing  that  the  police  were  come  for  him;  but  he 
soon  recovered  his  composure^  and  accompanied  the 
officers  with  a  steady  step,  and  a  fixed  though  gloomy 
countenance. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  had  been  discovered 
about  lo  A.M.  by  a  farmer  going  on  business  to  The 
Plashetts,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  tht 
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howls  of-  Gibbs*  dog,  which  slunk  away  fearfully  on 
seeing  him  approach.  The  corpse  lay  among,  and 
was  half  concealed  by,  the  underwood,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  footpath  which  led  from  the  stile  on 
the  Tenelms  road  so  often  mentioned,  to  The  Pla$hetts 
farm,  and  it  must  have  been  dragged  not  without 
difficulty  that  distance.  Evidences  of  a  fierce  struggle 
were  plainly  visible  on  and  around  the  footpath,  and 
some  blood  was  also  there,  which  had  apparently 
flowed  from  a  dreadful  wound  on  the  back  of  Gibbs* 
head — ^in  itself,  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
death*  When  found,  life  must  have  been  extinct, 
acccNrding  to  the  medical  testimony,  some  ten  or 
twelve  hours  at  least  His  pockets  had  been  rifled, 
and  his  purse,  watch,  and  seal  ring  had  been  taken 
from  him.  The  two  last  he  was  known  to  have  had 
on  when  he  left  his  own  house,  which  his  two  servants 
deposed  that  he  did  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  at  that  time 
he  was  (for  him)  unusually  sober  and  collected^ 
Just  before  he  started,  he  set  his  watch  by  the  kitchen 
clock,  which  circumstance  enabled  them  to  speak  to 
the  precise  time,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  remarked  that 
it  lost  exactly  six  minutes  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  he  should  send  it  in  a  day  or  two  to  the 
watchmaker's  at  Tenelms  to  be  cleaned  and  regulated. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kitchen,  he  volunteered  the 
information  that  he  was  going  to  the  Dunstan  Arms 
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first,  and  from  thence  to  The  Plashetts  fann.  To  all 
these  circumstances,  both  his  servants  swore  in  the 
most  positive  manner.  They  further  declared  that 
his  not  returning  that  night,  had  occasioned  neither 
surprise  nor  uneasiness  in  the  household,  as  he  was  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  absenting  himself,  sometimes  for 
several  nights  together,  and  on  such  occasions  no  one 
knew  where  he  went,  nor  was  any  allusion  ever  made 
either  by  or  to  him  as  to  his  absence  from  home.  He 
always  carried  a  latch  key,  wKich  opened  both  the. 
postern  door  and  the  house  door — (this  was  found  on 
the  ground  near  his  body,  where  it  had  probably 
fallen  during  the  deadly  struggle) — ^and  it  was  the  in- 
variable rule  when  he  was  known  to  be  out,  to  leave 
those  two  doors  on  the  latch,  so  that  he  could  let 
himself  in  at  any  moment 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  his  servants  as  regarded 
his  movements ;  whilst  that  of  Simon  Eade,  his  wife, 
and  servant-girl  touching  those  of  Philip,  was  that  that 
young  man  had  returned  home  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  at  nine  o'clock,  having  been  absent  from  it 
ever  since  tea-time ;  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  un- 
usual in  either  his  manner  or  appearance — no  signs  of 
hurry  or  agitation — ^that  he  had  partaken  of  supper,  as 
usual,  somewhat  sparingly,  and  had  afterwards  re- 
mained in  the  parlour  reading,  till  ten  o'clock,  when 
the  whole  family  had  retired  to  rest,  as  was  their  wont 
at  that  hour — that  he  had  come  down  from  his  garret 
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the  next  morning  in  the  sight  of  Jemima,  who,  prepa- 
ratory  to  the  customary  weekly  wash,  had  risen  at  the 
early  hour  necessary  on  those  occasions. 

On  Philip's  left  wrist  was  found  a  recent  cut,  which 
he  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  his  clasp-knife — z.  new 
and  stiff  one — ^having  slipped,  as  he  was  cutting  his 
luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese.  In  the  same  manner 
he  sought  .to  account  for  certain  marks  of  blood  on 
the  inside  of  one  of  his  coat  sleeves,  and  on  his  trou- 
sers. Nothing  belonging  to  the  deceased  was  found 
in  his  possession,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small 
leaden  pencil,  scarcely  more  than  a  couple  of  inches 
in  length,  marked  with  the  initials  G.  G.  in  ink,  and 
three  notches,  which  Job  Brettle  the  blacksmith  swore 
Gibbs  had  handed  to  him  to  cut,  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding the  murder,  as  he  was  passing  the  forge  on 
foot  Brettle  particularly  noticed  this  pencil,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  cutting  so  short  a  piece,  and  swore 
positively  to  its  identity,  as  well  as  to  having  seen 
Gibbs  write  something  with  it  afterwards  in  what 
appeared  to  be  his  pocket-book,  with  a  very  shaky 
hand. 

Philip  accounted  for  the  possession  of  this  article, 
by  saying  that  he  had  picked  it  up  the  same  afternoon 
dose  to  the  stile,  and  not  having  the  remotest  con- 
ception to  whom  it  belonged,  nor  the  least  idea  that  it 
could  be  of  value  to  anybody,  had  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  never  given  it  another  thought. 
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It  came  out  In  the  course  of  crosis-examination,  that 
a  more  desperate  quarrel  even  than  usual,  had  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  murder^ 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  shortly  after  which,  she 
had  been  heard  to  declare  in  an  interval  between 
violent  paroxysms  of  hysterical  weeping,  that  she  could 
endure  this  life  no  longer,  and  would  apply  for  help  at 
all  hazards  to  one  who  she  believed  would  not  refuse 
it — ^that  she  had  written  and  despatched  a  letter  shortly 
afterwards  to  Philip  Eade,  by  the  son  of  a  neighbouring 
cottager,  who  had  delivered  the  same  to  him  in  Mr. 
Malcolmson's  strawyard — that  after  reading  this  docu- 
ment attentively,  he  had  desired  the  lad  to  go  back 
and  say  that  an  answer  would  be  sent — that  Mrs. 
Gibbs  had  left  her  own  hoiise  that  night  a  few  minutes 
after  her  husband  had  done  so,  (having  watched  him 
depart,)  and  had  returned  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  or  less,  when  she  had  observed  to  the  cook  as 
she  passed  her  on  the  staircase,  that  the  moan  was 
lovely,  and  shone  nearly  as  bright  as  daylight — ^that 
she  had  gone  straight  up  to  her  child's  nursery,  where 
she  had  remained  a  few  minutes,  and  then  retired  to 
her  own  bedroom,  which  she  had  not  again  quitted,  till 
news  was  brought  her  the  next  morning  of  the  disco« 
very  of  her  husband's  body.  When  questioned  before 
the  coroner  as  to  where  she  had  gone  on  that  fatal 
night,  she  replied  only  by  passionate  tears  and  sobs  ) 
but  indeed  she  fainted  so  frequently  during  the  exa*; 
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mination,  and  was  altogether  in  a  state  of  such  terrible 
grief  and  excitement,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
elicit  from  her  any  reliable  evidence  whatever. 

Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  admitted  having 
been  in  Southanger  woods  at  about  twenty  minutes 
past  eight  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  but 
refused  to  assign  any  special  reason  for  going  there, 
and  declared  that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  he  was  not 
in  those  woods  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alto- 
gether.    He  stated  that  on  recrossing  the  stile,  he 
beheld  Gibbs  and  his  dog  at  a  distance,  apparently 
coining  fh)m  the  village  towards  die  wood.    The  moon 
shone  unusually  bright  at  thp  time,  and  he  saw  and 
recognised  both  man  and  dog  with  the  utmost  dis-> 
tinctness.    With  a  view  to  avoid  meeting  the  former, 
he  himself  at  once  turned  into  the  Dring  road,  and 
proceeded  along  it  nearly  as  far  as  the  turnpike^  when, 
thinking  he  should  be  late  for  supper,  he  turned  about, 
and  reached  home  at  nine  o'clock,  without  having  en-^ 
countered  another   living  souL      Such  was  Philip's 
account  of  himself ;  given  without  hesitation — ^without 
apparent  emotion  of  any  kind,  and  in  that  account  he 
never  varied  in  the  smallest  particular.    His  words — 
his  manner  seemed  to  bear  the  impress  of  truth. 

The  following  may  briefly  be  said  to  have  been  die 
chief  points  in  the  prisoner's  favour. 

First — ^the  evidence  of  three  respectable  witnesses 
that  he  returned  to  his  own  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
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partook  of  the  family  supper,  without  appearance  of 
agitation,  or  even  of  hurry. 

Secondly — ^the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  to 
commit  such  a  deed  as  that  of  the  murder,  as  well  as 
to  do  away  with  at  least  some  traces  of  it,  and  conceal 
the  property  abstracted  from  the  person  of  the  de- 
ceased, no  part  of  which,  excepting  the  piece  of  lead 
pencil,  had  since  been  discovered. 

Thirdly,  the  high  moral  character  borne  by  the 
prisoner  from  his  boyhood  up  to  that  hour. 

The  points  that  bore  against  him  on  the  other 
hand,  were 

First,  the  cut  on  his  wrist,  and  the  marks  of  blood 
on  his  clothes. 

Secondly,  the  piece  of  lead  pencil,  found  in  his 
pocket,  which  was  known  to  have  been  in  Gibbs* 
possession  only  a  few  hours  before  the  murder. 
.  Thirdly,  the  entire  absence  of  any  testimony  but  his 
own,  accounting  for  his  proceedings  during  the  thirty 
minutes  that  had  intervened  between  Gibbs'  leaving 
the  Dunstan  Arms  (whither  he  had  gone  straight  from 
home),  and  his  (Philip's)  own  return  to  his  Other's  house. 

Fourthly,  the  bitter  animosity  he  was  only  too  well 
known  to  have  entertained  against  the  deceased,  as 
well  as  certain  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  on  the  day 
of  the  accident  on  the  Common — ^words  which  had 
left  an  unusual  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  present 
on  that  occasion. 
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It  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  the  landlord  of  the 
Dunstan  Arms,  that  Gibbs  had  left  that  public-house 
to  proceed  to  The  Plashetts,  a  few  minutes  after  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  P.M.  Now  it  would  take  some  four 
or  five  minutes  of  moderate  walking,  for  one  leaving 
the  Dunstan  Arms,  to  reach  the  spot  in  Southanger 
woods  where  Gibbs'  body  was  found,  thus  reducing 
the  period  in  which  the  murder  must  have  been  com^ 
mitted — ^if  committed  by  Philip  at  that  time — to  three 
or  four  and  twenty  minutes,  supposing  him  to  have  run 
home  at  his  utmost  speed  afterwards — or  to  nineteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  supposing  him  to  have  walked 
home  at  an  average  pace. 

The  demeanour  of  the  prisoner  before  the  magis- 
trates was  stem  almost  to  defiance.  Firm  and  erect 
he  stood,  listening  carefully  to  the  evidence  for  and 
against  him,  but  suffering  himself  to  betray  no  emotion 
during  any  part  of  the  day's  proceedings.  In  stolid 
silence  he  heard  the  verdict  pronounced,  and  if  his 
lip  trembled  slightly  at  those  condemnatory  words,  it 
was  observable  only  to  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
He  was  of  course  fully  committed  to  take  his  trial  at 
the  approaching  assizes. 

Meanwhile  public  opinion  in  Cumner  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, was  greatly  divided  respecting  him.  He 
had  never  at  any  time  been  a  popular  man.  His  ex- 
treme reserve  during  the  last  three  years  had  alienated 
many  of  the  fHends  of  his  family,  who,  at  the  period  of 
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his  great  trouble  had  been  well  enough  disposed  to 
sjrmpathise  with,  and  consider  him  an  ill-^ised  man. 
He  had  always,  indeed,  held  a  singulaily  hig^  place  in 
the  general  estimation,  if  not  in  the  goieral  r^aid,  yet 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  unusually  fierce 
passions,  and  implacable  temper,  had  gained  consider- 
able strength  of  late.    It  was  true  that  for  his  own 
sake^  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  ezcellait  parents,  who 
were  beloved  and  respected  in  no  ordinaiy  d^;ree^ 
the  desire  for  his  escape  was  strong — ^oay,  almost  uni- 
versal, but  it  was  not  less  true  that  some  of  diose  who 
Imew  him  best,  were  of  opinion  that  if  he  did  so  escape, 
he  would  not  obtain  his  deserts.    It  was  dioughtthat, 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  almost  insane  fiuy  by  the  re- 
presentation of  Susan's  wrongs  and  sufferings — Susan, 
whom  he  had  once  himself  fondly  loved — and  perhaps 
loved  still — and  goaded  by  die  recollection  of  his  own 
injuries,  so  long  sOently  brooded  over — ^he  had  yielded 
at  last  in  a  desperate  hour  to  the  wild  longing  for  re- 
venge— ^for  blood — and  had  taken  the  life  of  his  enemy. 
He  might,  it  was  aigued,  have  easily  escaped  fit>m  his 
parents'  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  whilst  diose 
parents  were  fast  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  have  way-> 
laid  the  unfortunate  Gibbs  on  his  return  fit>m  The 
Flashetts.    And  even  if  the  bloody  deed  were  not 
completed  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  body 
would  still  have  been  lying  there  some  nine  or  ten 
hours  when  found,  which   would   agree   with   the 
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medical  testimony,  as  regarded  the  probable  length  of 
time  since  the  decease.  It  was  possible — ^nay  even 
more  than  probable  that  Susan  had  met  her  former 
lover  in  Southanger  woods,  during  her  short  absence 
from  home  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  fatal  evening, 
when  he  would  easily  leam  from  her  the  probable 
movements  and  intentions  of  his  victim.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  fact,  tliat  whilst  he  positively  de- 
clared he  had  not  been  in  those  woods  at  that  time,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  her  servants  both  agreed 
that  her  absence  did  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen 
minutes,  at  the  utmost 

Philip  Eade's  trial  will  long  be  remembered  in 
those  parts,  not  only  from  the  intense  excitement  it 
occasioned  in  that  particular  locality,  but  from  the 
strong  interest  felt  about  it  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom.  The  most  eminent  counsel  were  engaged 
for  the  young  man's  defence,  and  Mr.  Malcolmson, 
whom  nothing  could  shake  in  his  conviction  of  his 
innocence,  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  aid 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  most  righteous  cause. 
Philip's  bearing  was  not  a  whit  less  calm  and  self- 
possessed  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  as  he  stood 
in  the  felon's  dock,  the  one  object  on  which  countless 
curious  eyes  were  riveted  with  intensest  eagerness ;  but 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  outward 
appearance  was  as  remarkable,  as  it  was  melancholy. 
It  struck  even  the  most  indifferent  with  compassion, 
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and  perhaps  did  more  to  influence  public  feeling  in 
his  favour,  than  even  the  eloquence  of  his  counsel, 
great  as  that  was.  He  had  oldened — ^he  had  shri- 
velled indescribably  during  the  last  few  weeks — he, 
so  ruddy,  so  vigorous  by  nature — as  fine  a  specimen 
of  a  stalwart  English  peasant,  as  was  perhaps  ever 
seen,  stood  there  now,  wan,  haggard,  aged.  His  hair 
had  thinned  visibly,  and  lay  dead  and  matted  together 
on  his  damp  brow — ^his  clothes  seemed  to  hang  loosely 
on  his  tall,  gaunt  figure.  Even  the  very  expression  of 
his  countenance  had  changed — ^it  was  stem  and  proud 
no  longer.  Sad,  subdued,  weary,  he  looked  like  one 
whom  confinement  had  crushed,  whom  suffering  had 
exhausted,  and  who  had  grown  altogether  indifferent 
to  his  fate.  There  was  no  speculation  in  his  gaze — ^he 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  hope — dead  to  all  human 
interest — a  very  wreck  of  what  he  had  been.  Many 
of  those  present  could  not  restrain  their  emotion  as 
they  gazed  upon  him,  but  he  betrayed  none — not  when 
he  pleaded  his  innocence  of  the  charge — ^not  when  he 
heard  the  fearful  question  asked  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  even  the  coldest  heart, 

'How  say  you,  gentiemen  of  the  jury?     Is  the 

prisoner  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  * not  even  when  in 

the  midst  of  breathless  silence,  came  the  answer,  clear 
and  ringing, 

^  Not  guilty,  my  lord* 

There  was   a   sound  like  one  vast,  sobbing  sigh 
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throughout  the  court  when  those  words  had  been  pro- 
nounced, but  no  applause  followed — ^no  public  de- 
monstration of  joy  or  gratulation.  And  silently,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  heavy  gait,  like  one  stricken  with 
disease,  Philip  Eade  returned  with  one  parent  to  the 
home  where  the  other  sat  weeping,  trembling,  praying 
with  untold  anguish  for  his  release. 

It  had  been  expected — ^nay,  even  hoped  that  if  ac- 
quitted of  this  awful  charge,  he  would  leave  Cumner, 
and  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere.  It  was  considered 
that  he  mghi  to  do  so.  But  he  did  not  do  it  Per- 
haps it  was  only  consistent  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  man,  to  brave  public  opinion,  and  shape  his 
course  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  directest  opposi- 
tion to  it  At  all  events  he  so  acted  in  the  present 
instance. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  his  acquittal,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all,  and  the  indignation  of  many,  he  made  his 
appearance  in  Cumner  church,  and  took  his  seat  in  a 
distant  comer  of  it,  apart  from  the  general  congregation, 
and  as  though  desirous  of  avoiding  all  contact  with 
his  fellows.  And  from  that  day,  his  attendance  there 
was  im'ariable.  Nor  was  this  the  only  change  ob- 
servable in  him.  His  former  moroseness  of  manner  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  had  given  place  to  a  certain 
patient  submissiveness — z.  kind  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  addressed  him,  as  though  he  felt  himself  unworthy 
of  their  notice,  which  was  singularly  striking — even 
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almost  touching  in  such  a  man.  Devoted  to  his 
parents,  who  in  their  inmost  hearts  mourned  over  him, 
as  over  one  whose  life  a  cruel  blow  had  blighted — 
toiling  hard  throughout  the  day — ^puzzling  over  his 
books  in  the  long  evenings — ^never  alluding  to  the 
past,  but  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  it — ^melan- 
choly— 2l  thousand  times  more  melancholy  than  he 
had  ever  been,  though  no  longer  stem  and  unforgiv- 
ing— such  had  Phflip  Eade  become  now.  And  men, 
when  they  saw  him  wending  his  solitary  way  to  his 
work  or  to  his  home,  followed  him  with  their  eyes, 
and  said  to  one  another  in  low  voices,  ^  Did  he 
doitr-^ 

Susan  and  he  never  met  She  had  lain  long  dan- 
gerously ill  at  The  Plashetts,  whither  she  had  betaken 
herself  after  her  husband's  death,  and  for  a  time 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  her  reason, 
as  well  as  for  her  life.  But  she  rallied  after  a  while, 
and  in  course  of  time  regained  a  state  of  comparative 
composure,  though  her  health  still  continued  infirm, 
and  her  spirits  greatly  depressed.  And  fitiy  was  her 
grasping  old  father  punished  for  his  sordid  coveting 
of  Gibbs'  gold,  when  it  was  found  that  that  individual, 
whose  promises  of  settlement  on  his  bride  had  been  so 
splendid,  had  in  reality  bestowed  upon  her  only  the  very 
moderate  provision  of  fifty  pounds  a  year — ^which  pit- 
tance she  was  to  forfeit  altogether,  in  the  event  of  her 
contracting  a  second  marriage.    The  whole  of  Gibbs* 
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property,  with  this  exception,  was  settled  on  his  only 
son,  for  whom  he  had  appointed  guardians,  not  even 
known  to  his  wife.  Thus  he  had  contrived  to  make 
her  and  her  relations  doubly  rue  the  day  when  she 
had  accepted  him,  and  he  had  carried  his  animosity 
against  her  and  them  even  beyond  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  had  passed  since 
the  events  I  have  related,  when  one  bright  moonlight 
night,  Mr.  Murray,  the  clergyman,  was  sitting  in  his 
library  alone,  when  his  servant  entered,  and  informed 
him  that  a  stranger  was  below,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Luke  Williams,  and  urgently  desired  to  speak  to  him. 
It  had  already  struck  ten  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Murray's 
hours  were  both  regular  and  early.  In  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  parsonage  would  be  closed 
for  the  night 

*Tell  hrai  to  call  to-morrow  morning,  after  break- 
fast,' Mr.  Murray  said ;  '  this  is  not  a  proper  hour  for 
business.' 

•  I  did  tell  him  so,  sir,'  the  servant  replied,  *  but  he 
declared  quite  passionate,  his  was  a  matter  that 
wouldn't  wait  an  hour — ^not  an  hour,' 

*  Is  he  a  beggar  ? ' 

*Well,  he  didn't  beg,  cert'ny,  sir — ^but  he  looks 
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dreadful   poor  —  and    ill    too  —  shocking  —  quite 
shocking—' 

*  Show  him  in.' 

The  Rector  slowly  rose,  and  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  expiring  wood  fire  (he  almost  always  had  a  fire 
in  that  room.— it  was  to  him  a  sort  of  company), 
debated  within  his  own  mind  what  he  should  give  to 
a  stranger,  who  came  to  disturb  him  '  passionately ' 
at  five  minutes  past  ten  p.m.,  in  order  to  obtain  alms. 
Should  it  be  a  wholesome  rebuke,  and  nothing  else  % 
Doubtless,  that  was  what  the  fellow  deserved;  and 
Mr.  Murray  could  rebuke  on  occasion,  and  with 
sufficient  force,  as  the  Cumner  people  well  knew. 
But  rebukes,  though  wholesome  to  the  healthy  and 
well-nourished,  might  be  somewhat  less  so  to  a  man 
with  an  empty  stomach,  and  if  this  were  a  fellow- 
being  in  real  distress — ah  !  in  that  case 

Mr.  Murray's  hand  found  its  way  into  his  well- 
worn  waistcoat  pocket 

The  man  entered — truly,  as  the  servant  had  said,  a 
shocking  object  He  looked  like  one  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption — ^pale,  dim-eyed,  cadaverous* 
A  racking  cough  shook  his  miserable,  emaciated 
frame,  causing  him,  now  and  again,  to  gasp  and  pant 
for  breath — ^his  legs  seemed  to  tremble  under  him — 
his  yellow  skin  was  stretched  over  his  pallid  faxj^ 
like  parchment  He  fixed  his  glassy  eyes  on  the  face 
of  the  clergyman  with  a  strange  earnestness  of  ex- 
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pressibn,   and  there  was  something  startling — nay 

even  terrible  in  the  intensity  of  that  gaze. 

*  His  soul  was  looking  through  his  hollow  eyes 

With  aMrful  contemplation ' 

And  as  he  stood  thus,  gazing  silently,  mournfully  at 
Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Murray  gazed  silently  back  at  him, 
thinking  to  himself  that  if  ever  a  man  stood  ^within 
the  shadow  of  death,  it  was  the  individual  before 
him. 

*  Well  ?*  said  the  Rector  at  last,  with  decided  inter- 
rogation in  his  tone. 

But  the  stranger  still  continued  mute,  only  he 
glanced  meaningly  at  the  servant,  who  to  aflford  a 
pretext  for  remaining  in  the  library,  was  pretending 
to  busy  himself  with  his  master's  bed  candlestick. 

*  Leave  the  room,  Robert,  and  return  when  I  ring.' 
Robert  departed  at  once,  but  contrived  to  have 

urgent  business  in  the  adjoining  passage.  His  curio- 
sity had  been  singularly  excited  by  the  manner  of  the 
stranger. 

'Have  you  anything  particular  to  say?  This  is 
an  unusual  hour  in  which  to  disturb  me — and  my 
servants.' 

'  It  is  unusual,  but  my  reasons  are  much  more  so.' 

The  man  glanced  at  the  window,  the  curtains  of 

which  had  been  drawn  aside  an  hour  before  by  Mr. 

Murray  himself.  •  He  was  one  who  could  never  see 

enough  of  Nature  in  every  phase  and  aspect,  and  that 
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night  Nature  was  singularly  lovely.  The  glorious 
October  moon,  now  at  the  full,  was  lighting  up  the 
quaint  old  church,  scarce  a  bowshot  distant,  the 
humble  gravestones,  and  each  ^miliar  nook  and  tree 
of  the  peaceful  home  scene,  shedding  its  own  in- 
effably beauty  over  all  things — ^filling  the  heart  with 
that  yearning  towards  their  unseen  Author,  which  is 
perhaps  the  purest  worship  His  creatures  have  to 
offer  Him. 

*■  Well  r  said  the  clergyman,  once  again. 

But  the  stranger  heaved  a  deep,  long-drawn  sigh, 
and  still  gazed  from  the  window. — ^  Yes,'  said  he  at 
length,  in  a  low,  shuddering  voice,  and  as  though 
speaking  to  himself — ^it's  come  out  again — out 
again — and  it  shone  just  like  that — with  the  same 
light  the  night  I  murdered  Gibbs.  It  did.  It  shone 
on  his  face,  as  he  lay  dead— dead — it  shone  right  on 

his  open  eyes — I  couldn't  get them  to  remain 

shut,  do  what  I  would.  They  opened  again,  and 
gjlared  at  me — ^always  at  nu^  wherever  I  turned,  with 
the  moonlight  in  them.  And  they've  glared  at  me  so 
ever  since — ^but  I've  never  seen  such  another  moon- 
light till  to-night,  as  bright  as  day — and  it's  shining  in 
his  eyes  now,  so  that  I  can't  bear  to  see  it  And  it 
tells  me  to  give  myself  up  to  you.  And  I'm  come  to 
do  so«  I  knew  I  should  one  day — the  next  time  the 
moon  shone  so  in  those  dreadful,  dreadful  eyes  of  his 
—and  it's  better  over — oh,  much  better  over.    You're 
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a  magistrate,  I'm  told,  and  I'm  come  to  give  myself 
up  to  you ^ 

The  Rector  stared  at  him  in  doubt  and  horror—- 

*  You — ^you  murdered  Gibbs  1 '  — • 

*I  did.  I  murdered  Gibbs.  All  alone.  And  it 
can't  be  undone.  I'd  die  a  hundred  deaths  myself— 
I'd  suffer  any  anguish — I'd  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses  to  undo  it  if  I  could.  But  I  can't  I  can 
never  undo  it  There  it  is,  recorded  against  me  in 
letters  of  blood,  that  I  murdered  Gibbs. — ^Ah,  that 
deed  1  I've  just  been  to  look  at  the  place.  I  felt  I 
must  see  it  again,  before  I  gave  myself  up.    And  I 

saw  Gibbs  there ^    The  man  shivered  from  head 

to  foot  like  one  in  an  ague  fit *  Yes,  there  he  lay 

— just  where  I  drew  him — ^where  I  left  him  that  night ! 
And  I  see  his  eyes  as  plain  as  I  see  yours  now — ^wide 
open,  staring  at  me  with  the  moonlight  in  them — or- 
dering of  me  to  give  myself  up— Ah  1  a  horrible  sight ! 
Enough  to  make  a  man  go  mad,  only  to  think  of  it !' 

'You  are  ill,'  said  Mr.  Murray,  gazing  at  his  palHd 
face  and  distraught  expression,  and  doubting  in  his 
own  mind  whether  he  were  not  really  mad ; — '  after 
all,  perhaps ' 

'  Do  you  doubt  what  I  say? '  the  stranger  cried,  with 
sudden  fierceness — '  Ah,  if  I  could  but  doubt,  myself  1 
If  I  could  but  hope  for  one  hour  that  it  was  all  a 
dream — a  fiightful  dream — as  I  have  sometimes 
dreamed  it  was  in  my  sleep,  and  then  awoke>  and 
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found Ah,  it's  no  dream,  man — ^it^s  too  trae  ! 

I  tell  you  it's  written  ever3n¥here — everywhere — ^in  his 
dead  eyes,  which  are  always  on  me — always  following 
me  about — ^in  the  trees — on  the  walls — ^in  the  sky  ! 
And  the  moonlight  only  brings  it  out  clearer — ^that's 
all  It's  recorded  against  me  up  there ' — ^he  pointed 
to  the  heavens  with  a  trembling  hand — '  and  I  can 

never,  never  rub  it  out.    See  here  the  proofs ^ 

With  the  same  hand  he  drew  from  his  breast  a 
packet,  and  opening  it,  took  out  the  gold  watch,  seal- 
ring,  and  purse  that  had  belonged  to  Gibbs,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table  before  the  awe-struck  clergyman. 
*  I  used  the  money,'  said  he,  faintly ;  *  there  was  a  few 
pounds,  and  I  was  starving.  I  wish  the  victuals  they 
bought,  had  choked  me.' 

And  having  uttered  these  words,  he  almost  instantly 
sank  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

Mr.  Murray  used  restoratives,  and  gave  him  brandy 
in  small  quantities,  and  after  a  while  he  rallied  sufii- 
ciently  to  be  able  to  sit  up  and  speak  again.  Then, 
with  his  hollow,  scared  eyes  ever  turning  as  though 
involuntarily,  towards  the  light,  and  that  fearful 
shudder  recurring,  he  faltered  out  by  degrees  the 
following  particulars,  which  I  will  relate,  not  in  his 
agitated  words,  and  broken  and  disjointed  sentences, 
but  in  my  own  plainer  manner. 

It  appeared  that  Gibbs  and  he  had  formerly  been 
associated  in  certain  disreputable,  if  not  actilially  dis- 
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honest  money  transactions,  which  had  ended  in  his 
(Williams')  entire  ruin.  Being  reduced  to  actual  de- 
stitution, he  had,  for  the  sake  of  a  heavy  pecuniary 
bribe,  promised  by  Gibbs,  agreed  to  assist  that  ruffian 
in  securing  Susan  Archer's  person,  during  the  period 
of  her  visit  to  her  aunt.  When  therefore  she  and 
Philip  had  separated  for  the  fortnight  preceding  their 
intended  marriage,  he  accompanied  Gibbs  to  Ormiston, 
and  the  two  confederates,  concealing  themselves  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  town,  took  measures  to  have  her 
movements  strictly  watched,  and  concocted  the  plan, 
which,  with  a  cunning  truly  diabolical,  they  afterwards 
carried  into  effect. 

Having  ascertained,  by  means  of  spies  in  their  pay, 
that  the  innocent  girl  was  engaged  to  spend  a  certain 
day  with  her  cousins,  they  sent  a  respectable-looking 
woman,  a  creature  of  Gibbs',  to  waylay  her  on  the 
road  to  those  relations  with  a  note,  scrawled  in  a 
hand  scarcely  legible,  and  purporting  to  be  dictated 
by  Philip  Eade  himself,  imploring  her  in  the  most 
moving  terms  to  hasten  to  him  (Philip)  without  a 
moment's  delay,  as  he  had  just  been  fearfully  mu- 
tilated by  an  accident  on  the  railway,  and  the  doctor 
believed  had  not  long  to  live.  Horror-struck,  be- 
wildered by  the  shock  of  such  intelligence,  thinking 
of  nothing  but  the  danger  of  her  beloved,  the 
poor  girl  eagerly  accompanied  the  messenger  to 
the  place  where  she  was  told  the  injured  man  had 
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been  conveyed  by  order  of  the  railway  surgeon—* 
an  ill-looking  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs*  Not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  crossed  her  mind,  not  a  thought 
but  of  her  dying  Philip,  as  she  wildly  rushed  up  the 
narrow,  dark  staircase ;  nor  was  it  till  she  found  her* 
self  to  her  amazement  in  the  presence  of  the  detested 
Gibbs,  and  his  unknown  associate,  that  she  began  to 
suspect  the  truth  of  what  she  had  been  told.  When^ 
however,  Gibbs  at  once  secured  the  door,  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  trem* 
bling  object  of  his  unhallowed  passion,  that  this  plot 
had  been  concocted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
her  into  his  power — she  gave  herself  up  for  lost,  and 
sank  down  at  first  half  Minting  on  the  floor.  Soon, 
however,  rallying  from  this  torpor,  she  filed  the  room 
with  shrieks  and  lamentations,  and  ran  wildly  from 
window  to  door,  and  from  door  to  window,  imploring 
help  from  without  But  Gibbs  coolly  assured  her  that 
she  was  now  in  a  place  where  screams  would  not  be 
heeded,  even  if  heard,  and  from  whence  there  was  not 
a  chance  of  escape,  and  he  added  that  there  she  would 
undoubtedly  remain,  a  close  prisoner,  till  such  time 
as  she  should  consent  to  become  his  wife.  Then, 
with  the  most  horrible  oaths  he  declared  that  had 
her  union  with  Philip  Eade  taken  place,  the  hour  that 
saw  her  his  wife,  should  have  seen  her  also  his  widow, 
for  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  shoot  his  enemy  down 
on  his  way  home  from  the  church, 
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Overwhelmed  with  terror  and  consternation  at  the 
fearful  circumstances  in  which  she  found  herself-^ 
helpless,  weak-minded,  alone^  the  unfortunate  girl  yet 
held  out  longer  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  so  timid  and  yielding  in  her  nature.  But  finding 
that  she  was  never  left  a  single  moment  imwatched — 
that  even  her  very  life  was  in  jeopardy,  (for  Gibbs 
stood  over  her  with  a  loaded  pistol,  and  the  most 
furious  threats,)  she  was  scared  and  bullied  at  last  into 
writing  those  letters  to  her  lover  and  her  aunt,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter,  in  which  she  announced 
that  her  marriage  had  actually  taken  place,  though  it 
did  not  really  do  so  till  nearly  a  fortnight  later,  when^ 
worn  out  by  weeping,  close  confinement,  and  continual 
threats,  as  well  as  by  want  of  proper  food,  (for  one  of 
Gibbs'  cruel  methods  was  to  keep  her  half  starved,) 
she  gave  way  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  mind  and 
body,  and  was  married  in  due  form  in  the  presence  of 
mtnesses.  Yet  even  then,  Williams  declared,  the 
poor  thing  would  still  have  resisted,  but  for  her  fears 
for  the  safety  of  her  lover.  His  life,  she  declared,  was 
dearer  to  her  than  her  own  happiness,  and  the  brutal 
Gibbs  had  sworn  so  often  and  so  vehementiy  that 
that  life  should  be  the  forfeit  of  further  resistance  to 
his  wishes,  that  she  felt  her  union  with  Philip  would 
be  a  thing  utterly  inipossible  under  any  circumstances, 
so  long  as  her  cruel  persecutor  lived.  She  yielded 
therefore,  offering  herself  up  as  it  were>  as  a  ransom  for 
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the  man  she  loved,  by  manying  the  man  she  loathed. 
She  yielded,  and  when  all  was  over,  and  Gibbs* 
triumph  was  complete,  then  his  accomplice  Williams 
claimed  his  reward.  But  it  suited  neither  Gibbs' 
purse  nor  his  inclinations  to  give  that  reward.  He 
was  not  a  man  willingly  to  fulfil  any  pledge  involving 
the  sacrifice  of  money,  especially  when  the  claim  was 
one  he  well  knew  could  not  be  legally  enforced  upon 
him.  He  gave  indeed,  after  some  demur,  the  first 
of  the  three  instalments  agreed  upon,  but  constantly 
evaded  and  postponed  the  settlement  of  the  other  two, 
till  at  last,  Williams,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  arrest 
for  debt,  contrived  to  escape  from  his  creditors,  and 
made  his  way  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumner, 
where  he  determined  to  remain  till  he  had  succeeded 
in  extorting  fi-om  his  unscrupulous  confederate  the  sum 
owing  to  him.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  lurked 
about  the  Southanger  woods,  many  parts  of  which 
were  singularly  well  calculated  for  concealment,  and 
watching  his  opportunity,  accosted  Gibbs  one  evening 
as  he  was  driving  home  from  Tenelms  in  the  dusk 
alone.  That  worthy,  though  in  his  usual  state  of 
semi-drunkenness,  recognised  him  at  once,  even  in  the 
dim  light  of  an  autumnal  evening,  and  apostrophising 
him  with  furious  oaths,  as  an  impudent  beggar, 
attempted  to  drive  his  horse  over  him.  Rendered 
half  mad  by  such  treatment,  the  baffled  Williams 
resolved  either  to  wring  from  this  wretch  the  money 
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he  was  entitled  to,  or  visit  him  with  dire  and  signal 
revenge.  The  very  next  day  he  wrote  him  a  letter, 
informing  him  in  plain  and  not  veiy  measured  terms 
that  unless  on  a  certain  night  close  at  hand,  he  should 
bring  to  a  designated  spot  in  Southanger  woods,  the 
whole  of  the  sum  still  owing  to  him,  he  (Williams) 
would  the  very  next  morning  proceed  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  and  not  only  reveal  the  whole  plot  of 
Susan's  abduction  and  forced  marriage,  but  certain 
former  transactions  of  a  swindling  nature,  in  which 
Gibbs  and  he  had  been  the  principal  agents.  Alarmed 
at  these  threats,  which  if  carried  into  eflfect,  could  not 
but  bring  utter  disgrace  upon  him,  if  not  utter  ruin, 
the  cowardly  ruffian  answered  the  appointment  in  per- 
son, but  without  bringing  the  money,  which  in  fact  he 
had  not  at  that  time  in  his  possession,  for  he  was  as 
reckless  in  his  own  expenditure,  as  he  was  mean  and 
dishonorable  in  his  dealings  with  others.  Resolved  to 
try  what  fair  words  would  do,  in  the  absence  of  more 
solid  assistance,  he  once  more  resorted  to  those 
specious  promises  he  had  so  often  made  before,  and 
declared  that  the  debt  should  be  discharged  as  soon 
as  his  means  enabled  him  to  pay  it.  But  the  man  he 
was  dealing  with  was  at  last  desperate — desperate,  not 
only  from  repeated  insults  and  disappointments,  but 
from  actual  want  Suffering  and  privation  had  driven 
him  half  wild — starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Flying  into  uncontrollable  fury,  Williams  swore  that  he 
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would  at  least  possess  himself  of  whatever  monejr  or 
valuables  the  other  had  about  him.  A  feaiM  struggle 
ensued,  during  which  Gibbs  repeatedly  strove  to  stab 
his  opponent  with  his  clasp-knife,  and  succeeded  in 
slightly  wounding  him  in  various  places — and  for  some 
time  victory  hovered  doubtfully  between  them.  Both 
were  powerful  men,  and  the  blood  of  both  was 
thoroughly  roused — ^but  if  Gibbs  were  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  Williams  was  decidedly  the  fiercer  and  the 
more  desperate.  He  fought  like  one  who  has  the 
right  on  his  side,  and  he  ended  by  overcoming. 
Throwing  all  his  strength,  aU  his  passion  into  one 
mighty  eflfort,  he  hurled  his  opponent  to  the  ground 
with  such  violence,  that  the  back  of  his  head  striking 
against  the  bole  of  an  ancient  oak,  he  expired  without 
even  a  groan  fi-om  the  mere  force  of  the  concussion. 
At  first  Williams  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had 
killed  him — struck  with  horror  and  remorse,  he  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  consciousness.  But 
finding  after  a  time  that  the  vital  spark  was  indeed 
extinguished  for  ever,  and  utterly  appalled  at  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  own  deed,  he  hastily 
dragged  the  corpse  from  the  footpath  where  the  deadly 
struggle  had  taken  place,  concealed  it  as  well  as  he 
could  among  the  underwood,  and  having  possessed 
himself  of  what  money  and  valuables  were  upon  it, 
flew  from  the  scene  of  the  awful  tragedy,  after  vainly 
trying  to  attract  and  secure  Gibbs*  frightened  cur. 
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which  had  hovered  restlessly  about  during  the  en« 
counter,  the  sole  living  witness  of  that  appalling  scene. 
The  church  clock  of  Cumner  struck  the  hour  of 
midnight,  as  the  guilty  man  glided  past  it  in  the  moon-* 
light,  like  a  spectre,  and  it  seemed  to  his  disordered 
imagination  as  if  every  one  of  those  strokes  proclaimed 
to  the  world,  what  lay  motionless  and  gradually  stiflfen* 
ing  in  those  dark  Southanger  woods  below.  All  that 
night  he  hurried  on,  without  pausing,  except  for  one 
moment  to  slake  his  burning  thirst  at  a  trickling 
stream — when  daylight  came,  he  concealed  himself 
under  a  haystack,  only  venturing  forth  to  purchase 
food  at  night — ^and  at  last,  indescribably  weary  and 
footsore,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  London  undis- 
covered. But  he  was  almost  immediately  arrested  by 
his  creditors,  whom  he  had  not  even  sought  to  avoid, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  had  remained 
till  within  the  last  few  days,  when  he  was  liberated  at 
the  instigation  of  the  doctor,  who  pronounced  him  to 
be  dying  of  rapid  consumption.  And  he  was  dying, 
he  added,  mournfully,  turning  that  pale  scared  glance 
of  his  ever  towards  the  moonlight — dying  of  remorse 
for  what  he  had  done.  Since  that  night  he  had  never 
known  a  moment's  peace — a  moment's  freedom  from 
those  horrible  eyes.  The  curse  of  Cain  was  on  him— 
the  brand  of  the  murderer  was  on  his  brow. — He  had 
felt  he  must  revisit  that  fatal  spot,  must  see  for  him- 
self if  the  eyes  were  still  there.     He  had  seen  them — 
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seen  them  diis  very  night  And  now,  he  was  come  to 
give  himself  up— to  clear  those  who  had  been  unjustly 
suspected  of  that  murder — ^and  already  it  seemed  as  if 
half  his  burthen  was  removed. — 

Such  was  the  tale  told  in  awful,  broken  whispers  in 
the  dead  of  the  calm  October  night,  to  the  listening 
Rector  by  that  haggard,  sinful  man — a  tale  impossible 
to  doubt — ^proving  so  triumphantly  the  entire  inno- 
cence of  him  who  had  so  long  and  so  unjustly  been 
suspected.  Before  the  following  noon,  the  whole  of 
Cumner  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  Williams'  con- 
fession, and  of  Eade's  triumph — and  the  intelligence 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  country. 

Philip  bore  that  triiunph  as  he  had  previously  borne 
his  bitter  trial — ^like  a  man — and  a  Christian.  His 
character,  strangely  purified  in  the  furnace  of  his 
overwhelming  affliction,  had  come  out  brightened  and 
refined  by  the  burning.  The  awfiil  fate  of  his  enemy, 
overtaking  the  ruffianly  fellow  with  all  the  suddenness 
of  a  solemn  retribution,  had  struck  him  at  the  time 
with  a  great  pity,  as  well  as  keen  self-upbraiding.  For 
though  entirely  guiltless  of  Gibbs*  death,  he  was  not 
guiltless  of  many  and  intense  longings  for  it — ^he  had 
been  a  murderer  at  heart,  though  not  in  effect — ^and 
he  would  have  given  worlds  had  he  possessed  them, 
to  feel  that  he  had  freely  forgiven  his  foe,  even  as  he 
hoped  himself  to  be  forgiven.  Hence  the  reason  of 
his  first  sad  and  self-accusing  words  in  his  father's 
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house,  after  the  discovery  of  the  deed.  In  those 
early  moments  of  horror,  it  had  never  even  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  himself  be  suspected  of  having 
committed  it. 

I  may  take  occasion  to  explain  here  by  the  way, 
that  the  letter  which,  as  my  readers  will  remember, 
Philip  received  from  Susan  on  the  morning  of  the 
murder,  had  been  written  by  her  in  the  utmost  agony 
of  mind  after  an  awful  scene  with  Gibbs,  and  was  to 
implore  him,  (Philip),  as  the  only  friend  she  had,  to 
call  upon  her  father  that  same  afternoon,  or  the  next 
day,  and  endeavour  by  every  means  to  impress  upon 
the  old  farmer,  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  separation 
between  herself  and  her  husband,  from  whose  violence 
she  went  in  daily  and  dreadful  fear  of  her  life.  She 
was  too  closely  watched,  she  declared,  by  that  hus- 
band, to  be  able  to  attempt  any  such  arrangement  for 
herself.  And  as  her  letters  were  always  liable  to  be 
intercepted,  she  could  think  of  no  better  plan  for 
learning  the  success  of  his  (PhiHp's)  negotiation  with 
her  father,  than  that  of  meeting  him  in  a  particular 
part  of  Southanger  woods  at  night  Discovering  how- 
ever, after  she  had  written  to  propose  this,  that  Gibbs 
would  pass  through  those  very  woods  himself,  on  his 
way  to  The  Plashetts,  after  he  had  been  to  the  public 
house,  she  had  hurried  out  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture to  warn  him,  (Philip)  of  the  fact,  and  prevent 
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the  meeting  of  the  two  men,  which,  however,  did, 
after  all,  very  nearly  take  place,  as  we  have  seeii. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  all  the  circumstances 
related  by  Williams,  as  touching  Susan's  abduction, 
were  fully  confirmed  by  herself.  The  poor  creature 
had  hitherto  concealed  them  in  her  own  bosom  from 
the  fear  that,  should  the  knowledge  of  them  ever 
reach  Philip,  some  violence  between  him  and  her 
husband  must  necessarily  be  the  consequence. 

The  unhappy  Williams  survived  his  confession  little 
more  than  a  week.  He  suffered  much,  but  died  at 
last,  calm,  and  truly  penitent 

And  now  the  former  lovers  once  more  met.  Not 
for  me  would  it  be  to  dwell  on  that  first  touching  in- 
terview. I  will  only  say  that  Philip  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  worn  silk  bag,  and  opening  it,  brought  forth 
%  branch  of  withered  hops — so  dried  by  time  that  the 
flowers  fell  to  pieces  even  as  he  handled  them.  Need 
I  add  more  ?  Need  I  speak  of  the  deep,  true,  faithful 
love  that  had  outlived  those  blossoms,  which  so  long 
ago  had  been  its  emblem  and  its  pledge  1 

There  is  a  white  cottage  on  Cumner  Common,  not 
far  from  that  of  Simon  Ead^,  the  front  and  porch  of 
which  are  covered  with  roses  and  clematis.  There 
you  may  sometimes  see  Susan  Eade,  if  not  beautiful, 
as  she  once  was,  yet  still  fair  above  women,  with  her 
magnificent  brown-eyed  baby  mowing  and  leaping  in 
her  arms  j — and,  if  you  choose  your  hour  well,  you 
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may  possibly  catch. a  glimpse  of  Philip  too,  coming  in 
to  dinner  or  to  tea,  stalwart,  handsome,  vigorous, 
with  a  look  of  happiness  on  his  honest  English  face 
that  would  do  you  good  to  look  upon.  For  Philip's 
is  indeed  a  home  of  peace  and  love.  He  and  his 
wife  have  suflfered,  but  for  them  joy  has  come — ^joy 
that  they  know  how  to  value,  and  Whom  to  thank  for. 
And  when  Susan  glances,  as  she  sometimes  does, 
and  not  without  a  shudder,  at  that  well  remembered 
door  in  the  high  wall,  which  her  son  will  one  day  ' 
enter  as  both  master  and  occupant,  she  turns  with  a 
more  tender  yearning  to  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and 
with  a  deeper  gratitude  to  Heaven,  which  has  made 
her  the  doating  wife  of  that  noble-hearted  peasant. 
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'Always  busy,  Mrs.  Beddoes!  always  hard  at  it!' 
cried  I,  one  morning,  to  that  paragon  of  monthly 
nurses,  as  I  passed  her  standing  in  the  window  of 
Lady  Rochester's  dressing-room,  intent  upon  unravel- 
ling what  appeared  to  me  a  hopeless  maze  of  green 
silk,  of  that  kind  with  which  ladies  net  their  purses. 

She  looked  up  for  an  instant,. brisk,  dapper,  alert  as 
usual;  her  small  shrewd  eyes  sparkled  with  intelli- 
gence as  she  curtsied  her  own  peculiar  curtsey,  which 
implied  full  as  much  self-respect,  as  respect  for  the 
Doctor;  and  the  stiflf  well  oiled  ringlets  of  her  glossy 
'front'  danced  again  as  she  remarked,  with  certain 
meaning  nods  at  the  adjoining  room,  'We're  nicely, 
Doctor  Harold — quite  nicely  this  morning,  sir.     An 

ex cellent  night.     And  we're  already  on  the  sofy. 

We've  just  been  putting  our  foot  to  the  ground.  For 
the  first  time.  For  a  single  moment.  And  his  little 
lordship  is  in  perfect  health — oh  dear  me — couldn't 
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be  better.  All  we  want  now,  is  a  little  corroborating. 
With  just  a  /5?(ftle  corroborating  from  you,  sir,  we  shall 
be  really  better  than  could  be  expected.* 

And  smoothing  down  her  snow-white  apron  with 
one  hand,  whilst  she  still  held  the  tangled  silk  in  the 
other,  she  saluted  again  after  her  fashion,  and  opening 
the  door  of  Lady  Rochester's  boudoir  for  me  to  enter, 
swayed  herself  gracefully  as  I  passed,  as  though  to 
intimate  that  her  ladyship  might  now  be  considered 
sufficiently  convalescent,  to  be  capable  of  receiving  my 
visit  without  her  attendance. 

I  found  the  lady  indeed  both  well  and  lively ;  and 
on  my  getting  into  pleasant  conversation  with  her,  the 
moments  flew  by  unheeded,  though  scarcely  more 
than  fifteen  of  them  could  have  passed,  before  Mrs. 
Beddoes  reappeared  in  the  doorway,  and  advancing 
to  the  sofa  by  which  I  was  seated,  held  up  to  Lady 
Rochester  a  card,  on  which  the  green  silk  was  now 
wound  with  remarkable  evenness. 

*Why,  Mrs.  Beddoes,*  I  cried,  'you  are  a  marvel. 
What  is  there  you  cannot  do  % ' 

*  Really  nothing,  I  do  believe,'  said  Lady  Rochester, 
smiling,  *from  making  the  most  delicious  slops  ever 
tasted,  or  hushing  baby,  ^hen  he  screams  with  every- 
body else,  to  undoing  a  miUion  of  tangles.  I  believe 
if  the  house  were  to  catch  fire,  she  would  manage  to 
put  it  out  before  the  engines  could  be  sent  for.' 

Mrs.  Beddoes  swayed  the  usual  dignified  acknow- 
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ledgment  of  these  high  compliments ;  then  unwinding 
about  half  a  yard  of  the  silk,  in  order  to  replace  it  a 
tenth  part  of  a  hair  straighter  on  the  card,  she  observed, 
with  a  certain  demure  gravity, 

'Whatever  of  practicable  utility  I  am  able  to 
exercise  for  my  kind'  (I  imagine  she  meant  practical, 
but  it  was  seldom  she  erred  even  that  much  in  her 
choice  of  terms,  which  were  always  of  a  high  order),  *  I 
owe  to  the  example  and  instruction  of  my  late  dear 
mother.  My  late  dear  mother  was  a  most  superior 
character.  Intellectual  Highly  cultivated.  Oh  dear 
mer 

Mrs.  Beddoes  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  slight  hiss, 
compressing  her  thin  lips,  as  though  to  intimate  &at 
this  was  not  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  except  widi 
extreme  gravity.  It  was  her  custom,  when  she  spoke 
of  her  late  mother,  invariably  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the 
ceiling,  never  lowering  them  again  to  the  tapis  until 
some  other  person  or  subject  was  brought  upon  that 
article  of  upholstery. 

'Now,  my  late  dear  mother  had  a a  theorem 

concerning  knots.  Through  life  she  acted  on  fixed 
rules,  and  it  was  an  undeviating  rule  with  her  on  no 
account  to  engage  a  female  servant — we  had  one — 
all-work  * — (here  her  eyes  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  sofa) 
'without  putting  her  through  a  certain  ordeal.  An 
ordeal  of  knots.    And  of  crossings.' 

Lady  Rochester  and  I  exchanged  amused  glances. 
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Mrs.  Beddoes  was  a  character  in  her  way,  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  the  far-famed  Sairey  Gamp,  and 
piqued  herself,  it  is  my  belief,  not  only  on  her  actual 
peculiarities,  but  on  the  marked  contrast  they  pre- 
sented to  those  of  that  celebrated  individual,  for 
whom  she  had  ever  entertained  the  utmost  aversion, 
and  most  unmitigated  contempt  And  the  amuse- 
ment she  afforded  her  patients  (as  she  termed  the 
ladies  she  attended),  by  her  conversation  and  anec- 
dotes, contributed,  I  used  to  think,  not  a  little  to  their 
favourable  and  rapid  recovery.  For  she  was  not  only 
observant,  but  well  read,  and  piqued  herself  con- 
siderably on  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  of  books,  being,  in  fact,  herself  a  volume  both 
quaint  and  instructive.  Moreover,  she  was  a  very  old 
and  valued  friend  of  mine. 

'  I  am  curious  to  learn  these  ordeals,  Mrs.  Beddoes,' 
said  Lady  Rochester,  bent  on  drawing  out  the  old 
lady;  *who  knows  J)ut  I  might  adopt  something  of 
the  sort  myself?  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
Toplady,  I  am  sure,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
knots.  She  never  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  undoing 
even  those  she  makes  herself,  and  only  this  morning 
she  informed  me  that  she  had  spent  exactiy  one  hour 
over  that  netting  silk,  and  it  would  never  be  no  good. 
My  Ladyship  couldn't  never  make  use  of  it,  if  it  was 
disentangled  ever  so,  which  it  couldn't  be,  not  if  she 
was  to  stand  over  it  till  Christmas.' 


•w^ 
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The  nurse  raised  her  scanty  light  eyebrows,  and 
heaved  two  deep  sighs,  one,  given  to  the  depravity  of 
ladies'-maids  as  a  species,  the  other  to  that  of  humanity 
as  a  whole. 

*  My  late  mother's  ordeals  was  hardly  suited  to— 
to  attendants  purely  personal,*  she  remarked,  after  a 
pause,  with  impressive  dignity. — 'Of  course  not 
Altogether  incongruous.  You  might  as  well  set  the 
head  coachman  to  bread-crumb  the  cutlets.  There's 
distinctions  in  servitude,  as  there  is  in  nobility,* 
swaying  magnificendy  to  Lady  Rochester, — *  and  gen- 
tility,' bending  a  trifle  less  low  to  me.  'My  late 
mother's  domestic  was  all-work.  Twelve  pounds  per 
annum,  and  all  found.  A  week's  holidays  at  Easter. 
In  apparel,  chaste  and  simple.  In  years,  not  over  six- 
and-twenty.     And  I  may  say,  invariably  a  treasure.* 

Mrs.  Beddoes  was  much  given  to  short  sentences 
and  prolonged  pauses.  They  evidentiy,  in  her 
opinion,  lent  unction  to  her  discourse.  It  was  but 
fit,  indeed,  that  there  should  be  ample  time  to  ponder 
over  and  digest  what  fell  from  the  stores  of  her  expe- 
rience in  the  way  of  assertion  or  remark. 

*•  Now,  when  my  late  dear  mother  had  occision  to 
change,  which  was  rarely — ^ver — y  rarely,  but  did 
sometimes  happen,  through  the  baker  or  the  green- 
grocer desiring  to  settle,  so  soon  as  my  late  dear 
mother  had  met  what  seemed  to  her  a  likely  party, 
and  had  put  that  party  through  a  stringent  course  of 
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cross-examination,  the  next  thing  she  did,  was  to 
adopt  the  ordeal  of  crossings.  Videlicet.  She  sent 
that  party  on  an  errand  to  a  distance,  across  Oxford 
and  Regent  Streets,  we'll  say,  and  back  again  through 
Piccadilly,  to  buy  a  pound  of  butter,  or  a  stick  of 
celery,  or  some  other  household  requirement.  And 
followed  her  herself.     Incognito,  of  course.* 

•  Followed  her  ]     Dear  me  ! ' 

*  Followed  her.  Always.  And  if  she  did,  whaf  s 
mostly  done — ^in  fact  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — ^took 
and  run  across  where  the  traffic  was  thickest  and  most 
dangerous,  on  the  return  of  that  party,  my  late  dear 

mother  declined  to  engage  her.-    With  thanks. 

Ifs  a  curious  fact  in  statistics  * — Mrs.  Beddoes  ex- 
plained, suddenly  changing  her  voice  to  a  low  confi- 
dential key,  in  considerate  allowance  for  our  ignorance 
— *  it's  a  curious  fact,  and  worth  the  mention,  that  out 
of  the  female  population  of  the  metropolis,  two-thirds 
— I  allude  to  the  lower  orders,  of  course — make  a 
practice  of  running  across  the  most  thronged  tho- 
roughfares, as  hard  as  they  can  run,  and  that  about 
half  of  those  two-thirds,  and  a  trifling  fraction  over, 
when  midway  across,  and,  as  you  might  say,  in  the 
very  jaws  of  the  horses,  turn  round,  and  in  the  rashest 
manner,  run  back  again.  It's  also  a  pregnant  circum- 
stance, to  the  reflective  mind,  that  out  of  this  last 
inconsiderate  moiety,  more  than  two-thirds  are  bur- 
thened  with  the  responsible  care  of  infancy  and  child- 
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hoocL  On  an  average,  under  five  years.  Now  my 
late  dear  mother  argued  thus.  To  stand  still  in  the 
very  rush  and  roar  of  omnibi,  as  one  might  say — in 
the  very  vortex  of  private  carriages  and  public  traffic 
— to  stand  still,  and  quietly  watch  your  opportunity  to 
make  the  trajjy,  selecting  at  last  a  good  one,  and  then 
stepping  across  with  that  decent  decorum  that  be- 
tokens a  conscience  void  of  offence,  proves  indisput- 
ably the  possession  of  three  things — good  sense, 
sound  judgment,  and  a  patient  temper — all  qualities 
highly  requisite  in  service — especially  all-work.' 

*  True,  indeed.  Your  mother  must  have  been  not 
only  a  clever  woman,  but  a  close  reasoner.* 

*  That  was  the  reputation  she  enjoyed  through  life. 
A  most  cultivated  mind.  And  her  judgment !  Oh 
dear  me  !* 

*  Well,  and  what  was  her  other  ordeal  % ' 

*  Her  other  ordeal  was  knots.  My  late  dear  mother 
kept  a  bootlace.  I  have  it  at  this  moment  in  a 
private  drawer.  I  consider  it  as  a  hair-loom,  to  be 
scru — pulously  preserved.*  (I  never  knew  Mrs.  Bed- 
does  misuse  that  long-suffering  consonant  before.) 
'  And  on  this  bootlace  she  would  make  quite  a  series 
of  knots.  A  given  number,  you  understand.  Vary- 
ing according  to  the  years  and  probable  capacity  of 
the  patient — ^party,  I  should  rather  say.  The  tighter, 
the  better.  The  more  elaborate,  the  more  satisfactory. 
Then  she  requested  that  party  to  undo  the  same.* 
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Mrs.  Beddoes  paused,  and  with  a  sort  of  compas- 
sionating smile,  as  though  feeling  for  a  weakness  she 
yet  from  the  loftiness  of  her  soul  despised,  continued, 
*  It's  a  sight  worth  seeing,  to  watch  one  of  the  ordinary 
dass  of  Abigails  endeavouring  to  undo  a  knot  in  a 
lady's  dress  behind.  IVe  stood  and  moralised  on  it 
often.  First,  she  picks  at  it  for  a  while  at  random — 
then,  growing  impatient  because  it  don't  undo  of 
itself,  she  jerks  it  first  one  way,  and  then,  another, 
tightening  it,  of  course,  every  moment,  till,  indignant 
that  it  won't  unloose  its  own  self,  she  pulls  the  poor 
patient — I  mean,  her  lady,  to  the  light  of  the  candle 
by  the  tag,  just  that  she  may  see  closer  into  the  nature 
of  it,  a  course  it  is  needless  to  remark  she  ought  to 
have  adopted  from  the  first  Then,  perceiving  that 
it's  likely  to  turn  out  a  tedious,  if  not  a  hopeless  job, 
she  takes  a  pin  to  it — perhaps  two,  and  picks  and 
tugs  at  it  viciously  this  way  and  that,  till  at  last  she 
tears  it  right  asunder,  and  so  ends  the  difficulty. 
That's  the  ordinary  pro — cess.  Not  unfrequently 
with  loss  of  temper.  I  have  known  a  lady  desired  at 
four  P.M.  to  provide  herself — a  baronet's  lady  too — 
yes,  upon  my  word — and  M.P.'s  wife.  But  then  it's 
only  fair  to  say  there  was  aggravation  from  long 
sitting-up  dozing,  with  the  party's  head  on  her  lady- 
ship's dressing-table,  and  the  fire  gone  out — as  well  as 
very  arbitrary  prohibition  on  the  part  of  her  ladyship, 
to  any  recourse  to  the  penknife  or  scissors.    Now,  my 
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late  dear  mother  argued  the  matter  thus.  To  disen- 
tangle a  hard  knot,  there  must  be  three  requisites — good 
eyesight,  good  sense,  and  good  temper — essential,  every 
one  of  them,  in  all-work.  For  I  needn't  observe  to 
you,  my  lady,  that  the  nature  of  the  minutest  and 
tightest  drawn  knot  that  ever  was  made  in  this  life,  is 
to  have  two  sides  to  it,  and  if  you  get  hold  of  those, 
you  can  succeed  in  pulling  them  asunder.  Of  course. 
But  in  order  to  get  hold  of  them,  you  must  first  see 
them.  That's  clear.  A  self-evident  proposition,  one 
might  term  it.  No  one  could  be  reasonably  expected 
to  undo  a  knot  behind  their  own  back.* 

*  You  could,  Mrs.  Beddoes,*  cried  Lady  Rochester. 
*  Any  number  of  them,  I'm  convinced.' 

The  nurse  smiled  with  a  mixture  of  gratified  pride, 
and  kindly  indulgence  for  her  ladyship's  inexperience. 

*  No,  my  lady — excuse  me,  but  even  I  can  only  do 
what  is  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  done.  And  that 
is  no  more  in  nature,  than  to  make  two  parallel  lines 
run  foul  of  one  another.  Which  you're  sensible, 
Doctor  Harold,'  continued  Mrs.  Beddoes,  with  a 
dignified  appeal  to  my  mathematical  mind,  *  is  utterly 
out  of  possibility.' 

*  No  doubt,'  I  replied,  seeing  I  was  expected 
to  speak ;  '  your  arguments  are  unanswerable,  Mrs. 
Beddoes.' 

*Well  then,  sir,'  she  resumed,  tying  her  apron 
strings  with  a  little  satisfied  jerk,  and  then  smoothing 
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the  apron  itself,  as  though  to  indicate  that  that  difficulty 
was  smoothed  away  and  disposed  of — *  to  return  to  our 
topic.  Given,  then,  good  eyes  for  to  distinguish  the 
knot,  there  must  next  be  good  sense  to  determine  how 
to  undo  it,  and,  lastly  good  temper  to  undo  it  without 
violence.  These  three  qualities,  as  I  had  the  honour 
of  observing  before,  are  indispensable  in  servitude, 
'specially  in  all-work.  Consequently,  my  late  dear 
mother's  maids  were  treasures — oh,  dear  me — trea- 
sures.    People  came  from  a  distance  to  see  them.' 

*  I  would  come  from  the  Land's  End,'  said  Lady 
Rochester,  *  and  further  still,  if  I  could  hope  to  engage 
them.  But  such  qualities  as  you  name  are  not  to  be 
met  with  now,  at  any  price.' 

'  Very  rarely,  my  lady — very  rarely  indeed.  Every 
one  is  in  too  great  a  bustle  nowadays,  to  cultivate 
any  qualities  but  those  that  might  go  under  the  heads 
of  Slap-dash,  or  Show-off.  It's  principally  from  steam; 
— railways  in  particular.  But  dear  me,  talking  of 
knots,'  continued  Mrs.  Beddoes  in  a  meditative 
manner,  *I  often  think,  myself,  this  present  life  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  them.  And  very  hard  ones 
too-— some.  A  many's  being  tugged  at  all  life  through, 
at  one  end  or  the  other,  and  never  gets  undone  at  all, 
on  this  side  the  grave.' 

*  A  philosopher,  too,  Mrs.  Beddoes ! ' 

*  It's  synonymous  with  a  nurse.  Doctor  Harold. 
We  see  human  nature  when  she's  on  slops,  sir — we 
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do ;  and  she's  considerably  too  weak  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, to  wear  her  usual  company  face.  There's 
nothing  like  a  thorough  dangerous  illness,  to  draw 
out  and  air  the  character,  depend  upon  it  Then  you 
see  the  real  quality  of  the  article.  But  there  now,* 
the  good  woman  cried,  interrupting  herself  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  as  muffled  sounds  were  heard  in  the 
adjoining  dressing-room,  very  much  like  some  young 
animal  being  stifled  under  half  a  dozen  feather  beds, 
'  if  his  little  lordship  hasn't  got  his  own  private  knot 
to  undo,  I  declare  !  And  he's  in  a  desperate  hurry, 
seemingly.  Well,  considering  his — I  was  going  to 
say — his  years — but  we  shall  be  more  correct  if  we 
limit  it  to  days,  we're  bound  to  make  allowances,  and 
to  help  him  untwist  it  as  fast  as  we  can.' 

Sweeping  the  inevitable  curtsey,  which  included 
both  her  ladyship  and  myself  in  its  dignified  bend, 
she  hurried  into  the  next  room,  whence  she  presently 
reappeared,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  vociferating  bundle 
of  white  drapery,  with  only  one  small  patch  of  angry 
red  visible,  whose  twist  was  speedily  in  somewhat 
impatient  course  of  undoing. 

As  I  drove  to  Hampstead  that  afternoon,  where  I 
had  a  patient  requiring  daily  attendance,  those  words 
of  the  nurse  recurred  to  my  mind,  causing  me  to  fall 
into  one  of  those  veins  of  moralising  to  which  I  have 
ever  been  prone,  *  Life,'  Mrs.  Beddoes  had  said,  '  is 
a  series  of  knots.'   And  is  not  this  indeed  true  1   Does 
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not  every  day,  every  hour,  bring  a  fresh  one  for  each 
of  us? 

There  is  the  knot  of  poverty.  What  toil — what 
trouble  and  disappointment,  before  that  cruel  tangle 
becomes  smooth  !  Is  it  ever  loosened  for  some  of  us 
in  this  world — ^for  the  hard-worked  curate,  with  his 
scanty  pittance  and  inevitable  family — the  struggling 
artisan,  whose  health  has  been  impaired  by  the  nature 
of  his  work — the  shabby  widow,  who  has  *  known 
better  days* — the  aged  gentlewoman,  whose  little  all 
has  been  swept  away  in  the  flood  of  some  tremendous 
failure  ] — these,  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  more, 
are  for  ever  tugging  at  that  tangle,  and  never,  never 
succeed  in  loosening  its  threads.  Ah  me  !  what  a 
desperate  knot  it  is  for  some  of  them  ! 

But  is  the  knot  of  riches  better  ]  To  use,  yet  not 
abuse — to  prize,  yet  not  worship — to  husband,  yet  not 
hoard — to  share,  and  yet  not  lavish — how  few  in  this 
world  find  the  real  secret  to  do  this  !  How  many, 
rushing  to  one  extreme  or  the  other,  make  wealth  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  both  to  themselves  and 
others. 

And  the  knot  of  mediation — ^when,  as  fast  as  by 
dint  of  pacific  remonstrances,  you  succeed  in  loosening 
a  thread  of  the  terrible  tangle  of  misunderstanding  on 
one  side,  a  fresh  knot  is  added  by  some  crabbed 
opponent  on  the  other,  and  each  party  tugs  deter_ 
minately  his  own  way,  till  the  whole  is  drawn  tighter 
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than  ever,  when  all  parties  turn  upon  you^  and  declare 
that  it  is  your  want  of  tact — ^your  meddling  and  mis- 
management that  have  irretrievably  entangled  the 
matter. 

The  knot  of  slander  too !  Does  any  one  know 
who  first  raised  that  shameful  report,  which  for  two 
whole  days  all  London  was  ringing  with,  that  the 
lovely  Lady  Wilhelmina  Yoicks  had  gone  off  with 
Cecil  Carlton  of  the  26th  Hussars)  Mrs.  Glossopp 
owns  to  having  repeated  it  to  Lord  St.  James,  but 
then  she  was  told  it  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Pell  Mell,  who  vows  that  she 
heard  it  fi'om  at  least  half  a  dozen  persons  in  as  many 
hours.  Or  can  you  tell  how  it  ever  got  reported 
about,  that  you  were  addicted  to  wine,  when  you  are 
conscious  that,  for  years  past,  you  have  not  exceeded 
half  a  dozen  times  your  five  glasses  of  sherry  and  one 
of  port  per  diem — or  that  your  brother  the  baronet, 
who  is  believed  to  have  inherited  the  fortune  of  his 
wife's  maiden  aunt,  continues  to  live  in  the  stingiest 
manner,  and  almost  starves  his  servants,  when  the 
real  fact  is  that  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded to  nothing  but  a  pitiful  legacy  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  two  aged  parrots  %  In  short,  can  you,  or 
can  any  one  else  undo,  or  even  explain  the  cause  of 
one  tenth  part  of  the  innumerable  malicious  and  gra- 
tuitous knots,  that  society  is  every  moment  tying  with 
busy,  unscrupulous  fingers,  whilst  every  passer-by  adds 
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a  fresh  loop  to  the  tangle  ?  Have  you  never  added 
one  yourself — you,  who  read  this  %  I  think  I  can  say 
/  never  have.  Not  for  the  whole  world  would  I — 
yet  stay.  What  was  it  I  told  my  old  friend  General 
Blazon  but  the  other  day,  about  that  fair  mutual  ac- 
quaintance of  ours — the  rich  widow  Smart  % — that  she 
was  said — only  said,  mind  you,  to  have  the  most 
diabolical  of  tempers,  and  to  box  her  maid's  ears  when 
that  unhappy  creature  did  not  do  her  hair  to  her 
liking  %  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  did  say  that  I  had  been 
told  it  repeatedly,  you  know,  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
vouch  for  its  truth.  Yes — I  must  plead  guilty  to  that 
loop,  which  the  worthy  General  has  no  doubt  drawn 
considerably  tighter  by  this  time,  as  well  as  conglomer- 
ated, by  the  addition  of  a  few  others  of  his  own  making. 
But  talking  of  temper,  what  a  knot  is  that !  Can 
there  well  be  any  harder?  Who  shall  untwist  the 
tangle  of  Lady  Violetta  Shrewcomb's ;  or  explain  the 
real  cause  of  those  interminable  quarrels  between 
Mrs.  Wolff  and  her  husband's  family,  which  she  tells 
you  proceed  from  such  unmerited  persecution  on  their 
part;  ?  Who  shall  unravel  the  complicated  imbroglio 
of  Colonel  Spencer  Savage's  disputes  with  his  hand- 
some wife;  or  prove  which  is  most  to  blame  in  the 
Lionel  Lyon's  angry  separation  %  For  each  and  all  of 
these  couples,  the  knot  of  matrimony  has  proved  too 
hard  to  be  undone  at  all ;  and  what  numbers  are  there 
not  in  a  similar  case  ?    And  can  we  wondisiv.  consider- 
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ing  how  that  knot  is  too  often  tied?  In  haste,  in 
pique,  in  despair,  from  ambition,  from  resentment, 
from  avarice,  from  love  of  ease,  to  obtain  a  shelter,  to 
secure  bread,  to  avert  impending  ruin,  to  conceal  dis- 
grace, to  protect  beloved  ones  ! — ^what  endless  motives, 
what  conflicting  passions  enter  into  the  complications 
of  that  knot,  of  which  love's  rosy  fingers  should  alone 
have  the  tying.  Some  few,  indeed,  may  find  it  a  silken 
one— soft,  yet  supporting,  strong,  yet  free  from  pres- 
sure ;  but  for  how  many  does  it  not  prove  the  hardest 
of  all  knots — one  that  not  binds  only,  but  wounds  and 
irritates  ;  and  ceases  not  to  do  so,  till  Death  makes 
its  appearance,  and  rends  it  violently  asunder. 

And  politics — think  of  that  hopeless,  inextricable 
tangle !  Ask  the  great  Earl  of  Byredd  his  unbiassed 
opinion  of  it — ^he  who  has  had  such  unequalled  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  its  true  nature.  Ask  him  whether 
his  colleagues  have  contributed  to  smoothe  out  that 
tangle,  or  whether  they  have  not  rather,  more  hope- 
lessly conglomerated  it  Ask  that  celebrated  states- 
man among  them,  whose  brain  would  almost  seem  to 
have  grown  dizzy  from  the  height  at  which  he  has 
been  puzzling  over  those  confused  threads,  whether 
he  flatters  himself  he  has  had  hold  of  the  right  one,  or 
whether,  whilst  he  has  been  so  persistently  tugging  his 
own  way,  and  entangling  himself  in  loop  afl;er  loop  of 
his  own  creating,  his  colleagues  have  not  been  equally 
determinately  pulling  in  a  totally  opposite  direction, 
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thus  widening  the  breach  that  divides  them  from  him, 
till  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  only  way  to  undo 
that  vast  complication,  would  be  to  cut  it  altogether. 

Ask  any  of  our  best  diplomatists  their  opinion  of 
the   knots  other  governments  are  continually  tying 
for  their  edification  ;  or,  ask  the  officers  of  our  army 
what  they  think  of  the  endless  tangles  provided  them 
by  the  Horse  Guards — tangles,  which  doubtless,  any 
one  of  them,  from  the  youngest  ensign  upwards,  would 
willingly  undertake  to  smoothe  out,  might  they  but  be 
allowed  the  chance.     For  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
of  the  circumstances  attending  knots,  whether  social, 
political,  military,  financial,  or  what  not,  that  every 
passer-by  conceives  himself  specially  fitted  to  unravel 
the  same,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  perfectly  patent  to  all, 
that  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  so.     Is  not 
this  more  particularly  the  case  as  regards  Fashion,  that 
hardest  and  most  incomprehensible  of  all  knots  %    Is 
not  everyone  trying  to  solve  the  mystery  of  those 
threads  —  puzzling    over    them — tugging    at    them? 
Young  and  old,  great  and  small,  male  and  female — 
the  peer  with  his  ancient  pedigree,  the  parvenu  with 
his  pride  of  wealth — are  not  each  and  all  fighting, 
jostling  one  another  in  the  struggle  to  get  hold  of  those 
— to  master,  and  undo  them?     That  widowed  father, 
with  his  train  of  well-bom,  highly  educated  girls,  is  as 
eager  as  any  of  the  crowd.     Yonder  gay  guardsman, 
with  little  besides  his  pay  and  his  good  looks,  plies 

N  2 
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with  flattery  the  great  ladies  who  possess  the  open 
sesame,  that  he  may  secure  it  for  himself.  And  they, 
the  privileged  few  who  ha:i)e  succeeded  in  untwisting 
that  hard  knot,  do  they  find  its  threads  sound,  or 
rotten  and  worthless  at  the  core  %  Are  they  repaid 
for  their 

Doable,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

or,  do  they  make  the  discovery,  all  too  late,  that  in 
achieving  that  success,  they  have  worse  than  wasted  a 
life-time  ? 

What,  poor,  palsied,  decrepit  Lady  Crone,  are  you 
still  tugging  at  the  old  tangle  with  your  shrivelled, 
trembling  fingers  f  Are  you  driven  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  handsome  Hebe  you  have  invited  as  your  guest 
for  the  coming  season — ^not  out  of  love — no,  indeed 
— ^you  shiver  under  her  irony,  and  vainly  struggle  to 
make  your  feeble  toddle  keep  pace  with  ha*  springing 
footsteps  1 — but  solely  that  you  may  still  be  included 
in  those  dreary  routs,  and  crowded  *  at  homes,'  which 
constitute  for  you  the  very  essence — ^the  elixir  of  life 
— ^you,  who  should  be  sitting  cozy,  comfortable, 
respectable^  in  your  warm  chimney  comer — you,  whose 
old  age  should  be  surrounded  by 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends — ^ 

you,  who  should  be  amusing  yourself  with  the  prattle 
of  your  innocent  grandchildren ;  keeping,  like  them, 
rational  hours,  as  the  number  of  days  and  hours  that 
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3ret  remam  to  you,  dwindle  down  to liow  fewl 

Yon,  in  idiose  sihrer  hair  artificial  flowers  look  so 
llieaxily  unseemly — on  idiose  wrinkled  cheeks  rouge 
has  so  ^lasdy,  so  horrible  a  ^are,  idling  as  it  does  so 
utterly  to  li^t  up  the  old,  old  eyes  above!  Alas!  do 
you  flatter  yoursdf  your  costly  diamonds  excite  ad- 
miration!  If  they  do,  it  is  exceeded  by  r^et  that 
they  should  sparkle  on  such  a  neck.  Why,  your  very 
footman  sneers  at  you,  if  you  could  but  know  it,  as 
he  attends  you  on  your  feeble  rounds  of  daily  and 
nightly  dissipation,  and  thinks  of  his  own  mother, 
crooning  away  her  ancient  days  in  the  workhouse. 

And  when  that  last,  hardest  knot  of  all.  Death 
itself  shall  come  for  you,  as  come  it  must  all  too 
soon,  will  it  be  more  easy  to  unravel,  think  you, 
because,  through  the  help  of  the  blooming  Hebe  you 
chaperoned,  you  succeeded  after  years  of  painful 
striving,  and  rude  rebuffs,  in  effecting  an  entrte  into 
Lady  Diplomatte's  splendid  saloons,  or  getting  your- 
self included  in  those  very  select  dkjeiUners  at 
Cremedelacr^me  1 

Ah,  fellow-pilgrims,  let  us  take  warning  by  the 
errors,  the  follies  that  we  see,  avoiding,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  those  knots,  which,  rotten  in  themselves,  break 
in  the  undoing,  and  looking  chiefly  to  that  one  great 
knot  of  our  existence,  never  to  be  wholly  unloosed  in 
this  world,  but  to  be  smoothed  out — ^how  gloriously — 
in  the  next — ^above  all,  let  us  view  with  an  indulgent 
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eye  the  efforts  of  our  brethren,  toiling  often  so  hard-, 
and  so  vainly.  Let  us  at  least  bestow  on  them  a 
kind  word,  an  encouraging  glance — if  need  be,  a 
helping  hand.  Our  own  tangled  skein  of  life  will 
prove  none  the  less  easy  to  unravel,  because  we  now 
and  then  turn  aside,  to  aid  in  the  untwisting  of  some 
knots  which  are  puzzling  feeble  brains,  or  wounding 
weary  fingers. 


A    LONDON    FOG. 


INTRODUCTION. 

*  But  you  will  look  in  upon  her  again  this  evening, 
my  dear  doctor/  said  my  friend  Snowe,  seizing  me 
by  the  button,  as  I  was  hurrying  out  of  his  sanctum, 
after  making  my  report  upon  his  wife's  progress  up- 
stairs. 

*  There  is  really  no  necessity,  my  dear  sir;  Mrs. 
Snowe  is  going  on  perfectly — couldn't  be  better — ^and 
the  infant  the  same.* 

*  But  doctor ' 

*  Of  course  if  you  tell  me  you  really  wish  it ' 


*  I  do  wish  it.  It  would  be  the  greatest  comfort. 
You  remember  that  fearful  occasion  when  the  third 
child  was  bom — I  never  can  forget  my  alarm — so  sud- 
den too — ^you  had  left  her  quite  well  in  the  morn- 
ing  ' 

*  Ah,  that  was  a  different  case  altogether — ^no  chance 
— I  might  even  say  no  possibility  of  such  symptoms 
supervening  now.     However,  if  you  are  so  nervous, 
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I'll  try — but  I  tell  you  what — ^this  fog  is  increasmg  so  fast 
that  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able  to  see  my  way.  The 
wind  is  due  east     It  will  be  thick  as  mustard  to-night' 

'  Oh  with  a  torch,  you  can.' 

'  I  do  abominate  a  London  fog,  I  own.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  weather  that  affects  my  spirits  and  my 
temper — ^my  skill  too,  perhaps.  I  become  jaundiced 
all  over.' 

*  Now /like  it' 
*Likeit!' 

*  Look  here,  my  dear  doctor.  Just  you  take  com- 
passion on  a  poor  fellow  deprived  of  his  mate,  and 
dine  here  to-day  at  eight  o'clock.  Your  visits  must  be 
over  by  that  time,  and  Mrs.  Harold  can  surely  spare 
you  for  once.  We  shall  be  as  snug  as  possible,  you 
and  I — fog  or  no  fog.  I'll  give  you  a  bottle  of  that 
wonderful  old  port  you  prescribed  last  year  for  my 
wife — or  two,  if  you  like — and  whilst  you're  drinking  it, 
and  I'm  wishing  I  wasn't  too  gouty  to  do  so,  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  came  about  that  I  learned  to  like  a  London  fog.' 

*  Oh,  there's  a  story  attached  to  iti ' 

*  There  is — ^and  a  curious  one,  I  think  youll  say. 
And  you'll  come  % ' 

*Well ' 

I  began  to  reflect  that  one  of  my  wife's  cousins  was 
to  dine  with  us  that  day,  and  there  were  certain  little 
confidences  which  Violet's  relations  were  apt  to  pour 
into  her  sympathising  ears,  which  might  make  my  ab- 
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sence  the  reverse  of  objectionable  on  this  occasion. 
So  i  decided  to  go. 

*  At  eight,  did  you  say  %  * 

*At  eight,  if  that  suits  you,  or  later,  if  you  like. 
Name  your  own  hour.' 

*  Oh,  eight  will  do  perfectly  for  me.  I'll  come  then ; 
that  is,  if  I  can  find  the  way ;  and  I'll  see  Mrs.  Snowe 
the  last  thing  before  I  leave  you. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  and  appHissant  than 
our  dinner  that  evening.  My  friend  Snowe  was  a 
complete  master  of  the  art  of  dining,  and  everything 
connected  with  his  table  and  establishment  was  as 
nearly  faultless  as  could  well  be.  When  the  servants 
had  left  us,  we  drew  our  chairs  round  to  the  cheerful 
fire,  and  as  I  poured  out  my  first  glass  of  the  wonder- 
ful port,  I  reminded  my  host  of  his  promise.  He  had 
not  forgotten  it,  he  said,  and  was  ready  to  carry  it  into 
effect  at  once,  if  I  pleased.  I  did  please,  and  the 
following  was  the  tale  he  told. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*  1  WAS  sitting  in  my  warm  wadded  dressing  gown  by 
the  fire  one  raw  foggy  morning  in  the  winter  of  i8 — , 
reading  the  Times  with  that  peculiar  sense  of  well- 
being,  which  a  marked  contrast  between  the  state  of 
things  without  doors  and  within,  (the  advantage  being 
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strongly  in  &vour  of  the  latter,)  naturally  occasions  to 
a  contented  mind,  when  the  maid  of  the  lodging  en- 
tered in  great  haste,  to  say  that  my  friend  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  had  sent  to  entreat  my  presence  at  his  house,  and 
at  once.  It  was  of  the  very  greatest  consequence,  he 
sent  word— he  was  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  ex- 
plain more. 

*  Now  I  always  had  a  decided  objection  to  hurry — 
also  to  a  bouncing  manner  of  entrance,  and  at  no 
period  of  my  life  could  I  easily  reconcile  myself  to 
what  came  upon  me  unexpectedly.  In  those  days  es- 
pecially, I  liked  my  thoughts  and  sensations  to  be 
ranged  methodically,  like  my  dining-room  chairs, 
which,  except  at  the  periods  of  refection,  I  cared  not 
to  see  moved  from  their  places  round  the  walls ;  and 
every  occurrence  of  life,  whether  painful  or  pleasurable, 
was  best  met  by  me,  when  I  had  had  due  time  to  con- 
sider of  it,  In  a  word,  I  was  old  fashioned  in  my 
ways  as  in  my  notions,  and  those  who  knew  me  best, 
were  wont  to  say  that  if  ever  a  fellow  in  this  world 
were  cut  out  for  an  old  bachelor,  Oliver  Snowe  was  that 
fellow.  But  though  they  quizzed  me  as  an  antedilu- 
vian, none  of  them,  I  flatter  myself,  ever  condemned 
me  as  a  curmudgeon,  or  accused  me  of  unwillingness 
to  serve  a  friend.  Now  I  had  none  more  intimate,  or 
more  valued  than  Frank  Markham,  who  had  once 
nursed  me  through  a  dangerous  fever  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  though  I  had  been  his  brother.    And 
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we  had  travelled  through  Switzerland  and  Italy  to^ 
gether — had  not  resolved  to  separate  finally  once,  nor 
even  quaiielled  more  than  half  a  dozen  times,  and  in 
some  of  those  disputes  it  is  possible  that  I  may  not 
have  b^en  wholly  devoid  of  blame.  In  short,  we  were 
sincerely  attached  to  one  another,  in  spite  of  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  our  characters.  For  whilst  I  was  quiet, 
staid,  and  methodical  to  a  d^ee,  he  was  eager,  en- 
thusiastic, bustling — a  kind  of  boiling  ketde,  as  indeed 
he  was  nicknamed.  He  was  for  ever  doing  things  for 
other  people;  occasionally  too,  he  would  expect  other 
people  to  do  things  for  him :  but  in  a  general  way,  his 
friends  made  considerably  more  use  of  his  time,  brains, 
and  money,  than  he  ever  did,  or  dreamed  of  doing,  of 
theirs. 

'  It  was  about  as  disagreeable  a  morning  as  any  I 
ever  experienced,  when  I  sallied  forth  to  obey  the 
above-named  hasty  summons  of  this  friend  of  mine. 
The  air,  just  like  that  of  to-day,  was  raw,  damp,  and 
still;  what  wind  there  was,  was  in  the  east,  and  a  fog 
was  in  due  course  of  commencement — ^that  kind  of 
thorough-going  fog,  that,  as  you  truly  observed  this 
morning,  gets  not  only  into  yovu:  throat  but  into  your 
temper.  It  was  clinging  closely  about  me,  when  I  en- 
tered my  friend's  cozy  study,  carrying  in  with  me  quite 
a  cold  current  of  outward  air  into  that  snug  retreat 
He  looked  up  from  his  writing-table,  encumbered  as 
it  was  with  piles  of  letters  and  documents,  and  met 
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ray  eye  with  his  wonted  glance  of  cordial  welcome,  but 
his  face  had  the  haggard  look  of  a  man  who  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  not  in  sleep,  but  in  brain^ 
work,  which  was  in  fact,  his  case. 

'"Ah,  Oliver,  old  fellow!  I  knew  you'd  come!** 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  hasty  grasp  of  my  cold  hand. 
"  It's  kind  of  you.  You  see  there's  a  thing  I  want  you 
to  undertake  for  me — a  great  service " 

* "  Anything  in  my  power,"  said  I,  divesting  myself 
of  my  damp  overcoat,  and  internally  hoping  the  said 
service  might  not  be  to  search  out  somebody's  address 
in  the  suburbs,  or  the  heart  of  the  city  on  this  detest- 
able morning.  I  had  known  my  friend  Markham  de- 
spatch intimates  on  errands  of  that  nature  before  now; 
— ^for  the  sake  of  some  deserving  object,  of  course. 

' "  You  see,  Snowe,  what  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to " 

*  Here  the  door  opened  very  suddenly,  and  Mark- 
ham's  servant  popped  in  his  head.  "  Sir,"  cried  he 
with  great  rapidity,  "  Mr.  Lynxby  have  sent  his  lad  to 
say  he  mn  go  with  you  by  the  next  train,  and  hell 
be  here  a'most  direckly,  if  you'll  please  get  ready 
yourself" 

*  "Ah,  I  thought  so.     My  things  packed,  James) " 
'"AU  packed,  sir." 

* "  The  circulars  in  the  portmanteau) " 
•"All  in,  sir.    All  right,  sir." 

< "  My — ^my  cigar-case,  and " 

* "  I've  seen  to  that,  sir." 
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*  And  James,  who  appeared  to  revel  in  this  bustle, 
casting  first  a  carejflil  eye  round  the  room,  brought  in 
his  body,  and  pouncing  on  a  woollen  comforter  that 
hung  on  a  chair,  dashed  out  again,  banging  to  the 
door  with  a  violence  that  brought  quite  a  cloud  of 
smoke  down  the  chimney  into  our  faces. 

* "  And — a — ^James !  Ja — ames !  " 

* "  Yes,  sir." 

'  James's  head  reappeared  with  astonishing  quick- 
ness. 

* "  No — nothing — ^nothing.  I  was  only  thinking — 
nothing." 

' "  Very  well,  sir." 

*•  And  the  man,  sppng  his  master's  umbrella  in  the 
comer,  seized  it,  as  he  had  previously  done  the  com- 
forter, and  was  out  again  like  a  shot,  leaving  the 
smoke  behind  him. 

*  "An  invaluable  servant,  that,"  said  I  to  myself; — 
"  never  omits  an  occasion  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone." 

* "  Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said  Frank  Markham, 
turning  to  me  hurriedly  the  moment  his  man  was  gone, 
"  what  I  want  you  for,  is  to  You  know,  of  course, 
how  I'm  situated] " 

*  "  No  indeed,  not  exactly." 

*  I  only  knew  that  he  seemed  in  a  desperate  hurry, 
which  was  beginning  to  infect  me,  for  I  now  felt  in  a 
desperate  hurry  myself. 
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* "  Oh,  I  thought  you  did.     Bless  me !   Why,  you 
see,"  (with  a  sort  of  despairing  sigh,  as  though  here  was 
another  unexpected  piece  of  business  he  hadn't  time 
for,)  "you  see  IVe  been  pressed  to  stand  for  Borough- 
muck,  just  vacant     Old  Lord  Scourbridge  dead,  you 
know — or  perhaps  you  don't  know — ^and  his  son  has 
promised  me  the  whole  of  his  interest  down  there. 
Very  gentlemanly  fellow,  the  son — ^veiy  much  so — ^and 
it's  a  flattering  sort  of  thing,  one  can't  but  admit     But 
you  see,  all  depends  on  my  going  down  at  once — 
getting  the  start  of  the  other  party,  in  fact     They'll 
send  some  one  down,  of  course,  as  soon  as  they  can; 
but  though  I've  known  for  some  days  that  the  old 
Lord  couldn't  recover — ^was  d)dng  in  point  of  fact,  it 
wasn't  generally  known,  and  Lynxby  thinks  that  by 
running  down  this  morning,  I  shall  get  a  good  ten 
days'  start  of  them,  you  understand.     Lynxby's  a  first- 
rate  fellow — done  this  sort  of  thing  for  years — up  to 
all  the  dodges.     He's  going  with  me.     In  fact,  we're 
off  by  the  next  express.     Dear  me,  I  thought  you'd 

]t)een  aware  of  all  this " 

* "  No,  indeed.     How  could  I,  when  I  haven't  seen 
you  since  Saturday] " 

*  "  Ah,  true — true.    Well,  I  literally  haven't  a  second 
now.    Where's  my " 

*  He  was  punching  himself  all  over,  feeling  hurriedly 
first  in  one  pocket,  and  then  in  another, 

* "  But,  Markham,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  dol " 
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*  I  trembled  lest  it  should  be  to  start  off  widi  him  at 
a  moment's  notice  on  this  canvassing  expedition,  with 
all  the  usual  detestable  concomitants  of  dirty  hotels, 
electioneering  dinners,  speechifying  committees,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,  and  without  even  the  comfort  of  my  "  things," 
for  which  there  was  of  course  no  time  to  send  now. 
You  see,  doctor,  I  was  never  one  of  those  liberal 
minded  individuals,  who  can  luxuriate  in  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's slippers,  or  accommodate  themselves  to  strange 
razors,  nor  could  I  ever  "  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn," 
without  the  solace  of  an  ample  portmanteau,  or  at  the 
least  a  comfortable  carpet  bag  to  fall  back  upon. 

*  "  Ah,  true,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Markham,  pausing 
a  pioment  in  his  punching;  "  I  should  explain.  What 
I  want  you  to  do,  is  no  doubt  a  troublesome  thing, 
and  it's  almost  a  shame  to  ask  it;  but  really  I  have  no 
alternative.  This  electioneering  affair  has  been  got 
up  so  hastily,  that  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  stand 

on  my  head  or  my  heels,  and ^you  know  Anstruther 

— Jack  Anstruther,  of  my  old  regiment  1 " 

* "  Of  course  I  do — seen  him  over  and  over  again 
here." 

' "  Well,  he  has  written  to  me  to  beg  that  of  all 

things  in  the  world,  I'll ^where  on  earth  have  I  put 

his  letter,  now  ?  I  laid  it  somewhere  specially  to  show 
you— only  got  it  this  morning,  and  sent  off  to  you  the 
moment  I'd  done  breakfast." 

*  He  was  now  poking  distractedly  among  his  papers, 
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and  influenced  by  the  irresistible  force  of  example,  I 
began  to  shuffle  among  them  too,  though  I  had  not 
the  remotest  conception  what  the  particular  letter  he 
was  searching  for,  resembled. 

*"I  had  it  not  ten  minutes  ago,"  cried  he,  de- 
spairingly, "  and  put  it  somewhere  safe.  Now,  where 
the  deuce  did  I  put  it  ?" 

* "  In  one  of  your  pockets,  perhaps  ] "  cleverly  sug- 
gested I. 

*  Instantly  came  pouring  forth  from  those  recep- 
tacles torrents  of  heterogeneous  articles,  and  whilst  he 
was  wildly  searching  among  those,  James  dashed  in 
again,  with  a  countenance  shining  with  heat  and  ex- 
citement. 

*  "  Sir,"  cried  he,  "  Mr.  Lynxby  is  come — ^in  a  cab 
at  the  door — says  you  haven't  a  moment  to  spare " 

* "  Bless  me,  no  more  I  have,"  glancing  at  the  clock ; 
"  but  this— this '' 

*"  Portmanteau's  in,  sir;  carpet-bag,  and  every- 
thing  " 

* "  Tell  Mr.  Lynxby  111  be  down  this  moment — this 
moment " 

' "  Yes  sir." 

*  "  Ja — mes  1   Ja — <7mes ! " 
*"Sir?" 

*  ''''Do  you  know  where  I  put  that  letter  of  Colonel 
Anstruther's  1     I — -" 

* "  You    stuck    it   in    the    chimley-glass,   sir,   so's 
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you  might  lay  your  hand  on  it,  direckly  Mr.  Snowe 


come." 


*"Ah,  so  I  did — so  I  did.  There — ^give  it  me. 
Now  look  here,  Snowe. — ^James,  ruh  down  like  a  lamp- 
lighter, and  tell  Mr.  Lynxby  I'll  be  with  him  in  one 
moment — one  moment. — Look  here,  Snowe.  This 
letter  is  from  Anstruther " 

' "  Yes," 

* "  And  it  explains  what  he  wants  of  me — ^that  is, 
what  I  want  of  you,  a  thousand  times  better  than  I 
could  myself.  Read  it  attentively,  there's  a  good 
fellow.  You'll  see  at  once  that  I  can't  do  what  he 
asks — I  might  lose  my  chance  of  this  seat  if  I  did. 
But  you  can  do  it  ten  thousand  times  better — a  metho- 
dical fellow  like  you." 

*  "Blarney!" 

*  "  And  I  can't  say  how  beholden  to  you  I  shall  be. 
You  know  my  obligations  to  Anstruther,  and  what  a 
brick  he  is — where's  my  pocket-book  1 — ^ah,  all  right. 
And  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for  him " 

*  "  Of  couirse— of  course.    And  what " 

*  "  Where's  the  time-table?— Ah,  all  right.  Now " 


*  At  this  juncture,  ponderous  steps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching j  the  door  again  opened,  and  a  ^ursy  indi- 
vidual with  fat  cheeks,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  mouth  like  a 
button-hole — the  two  last  features  being  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  dissatisfaction,  appeared,  blowing  hard  with 
haste  and  obesity. 
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*"We  shall  be  late,  my  dear  sir — ^we  shall  be 
la— ate." 

*  "  No,  no,  Lynxby  j  don't  say  so.  Well  drive  like 
thunder.    Then  you  ttfi// undertake  it,  Snowel " 

* "  Oh  yes,  I'll  undertake  it;  that  is,  if " 

*  **  Thanks — ^ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  fellow. 
You  know  I'd  do  as  much  for  you  at  any  time,  if  your 
sister  wanted    help,   or now  Lynxhy,   I'm  your 


man." 


*  And  down  the  stairs  plunged  my  friend,  followed 
more  leisurely  by  Mr.  LjTixby,  puffing  and  blowing 
like  a  steam  engine. 

>'  It  was  some  moments  before  I  could  sufficiently 
recover  what  the  French  call  one's  ^^assiette  ordinaire  ^^ 
to  be  able  to  give  my  attention  to  the  letter  I  held  in 
my  hand.  In  fancy  I  was  careering  madly  after  Mark- 
ham's  cab,  which  had  seemed  to  me  literally  to  bound 
from  the  door,  I  surveyed  the  room ;  one  mass  of 
confusion  and  litter — ^papers  here — ^pfj^ers  there — 
papers  everjrwhere.  It  made  one's  Jbead  ache,  only 
to  look  at  them ;  so,  rather  than  contijBiie  to  do  so,  I 
turned  to  the  particular  paper  that  more  immediately 
concerned  me.  That  letter  stamped  itself  on  my 
memory— ^and  I  can  give  it  you  now,  pretty  nearly 
word  for  word. 

* "  My  dear  Markham, — 

"  Well  do  I  know  your  good  nature,  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  a  friend,  and  you  never  could  do  so 
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more  effectually  than  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
a  shame,  indeed,  to  take  advantage  of  such  kindness 
as  yours,  but  really "  Here  followed  a  page  of  ex- 
cuses and  appeals  to  their  long  friendship.  "  What  I 
want  you  to  do,  then,  is  to  assist  the  disembarkation 
of  my  sister  from  one  railroad,  and  her  embarkation 
on  another,  as  she  passes  through  London  to-morrow, 
on  her  way  to  join  her  husband,  whom  you  may  re- 
member I  introduced  to  you  one  day,  six  weeks  since, 
in  Lower  Brook  Street  He  was  then  about  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  living,  which  I  fear  is  anything 
but  healthy,  for  he  has  never  been  well  since.  And 
the  accounts  of  him  are  now  so  unsatisfactory,  that 
although  in  my  judgment  poor  Julia  is  quite  unfit  for 
such  a  journey,  she  is  hastening  her  departure,  means 
to  cross  to-night,  sleep  on  the  other  side,  and  hurry 
through  London  to  her  new  home  to-morrow.  Poor 
soul,  she  is  full  of  anxiety  about  him,  as  well  as  about 
her  own  journey ;  and  here  am  I,  who  would  willingly 
have  escorted  her  to  that  journey's  end,  tied  by  the 
leg  by  about  the  worst  attack  of  rheumatic  gout  I  ever 
had  in  my  life.  You  know  her  circumstances  almost 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  for  her.  It 
is  indeed  an  undertaking  for  one  who  hasn't  been  out 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  knows  no  more  of 
London  than  one  of  her  own  children,  and  feels  her 
size  painfully.  You  remember  how  sensitive  she  al- 
ways was  on  that  score,  but  it  has  greatly  increased 
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of  late,"  (I  wondered  whether  it  was  the  size  or  the 
sensitiveness  that  had  increased,)  "  whilst  her  unfor- 
tunate infirmity  adds  at  once  to  her  helplessness,  and 
her  nervousness.  I  pressed  her  to  let  my  man  ac- 
company her,  but  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  declaring 
that  a  stranger,  (he  is  only  lately  come  to  me,)  would 
add  to  her  troubles  instead  of  lessening  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  was  but  one  friend  I  could 
apply  to,  and  really  count  upon — ^an  old  brother  officer 
named  Markham;  and  I  ventured  to  tell  her  she 
might  look  out  for  him  to  help  her  across  from  Euston 
Square  to  London  Bridge.  Was  I  wrong]  I  don't 
think  it.  You  will  see  by  the  copy  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture I  enclose,  that  there  is  ample  time  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  railway  to  another,  without  the  slightest 
hurry.  But  women  are  so  helpless  about  luggage  and 
such  like,  especially  when  strange,  and  with  encum- 
brances, (and  no  doubt  plenty  of  passengers  of  the 
same  name  in  the  train,)  that  the  sense  and  authority 
of  a  man  would  be  everything  to  Julia.  I  need  not 
say  that  I  shall  look  upon  this  obligation  as  personal 
to  myself." — Then  followed  another  page  of  prospec- 
tive gratitude. 

*  Gratitude !— of  course.  Plenty  of  that  inexpensive 
article  for  Markham,  but  what  for  poor  me,  who  would 
have  all  the  trouble]  Doubtless,  the  gratitude  would 
always  continue  his,  for  having  been  so  exceedingly 
kind  as  to  send  me  in  his  place  • 
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*  I  glanced  at  the  clock — not  so  very  much  more 
time  than  enough  to  go  home,  give  certain  necessary 
instructions  to  my  matter-of-fact  landlady,  and  pro- 
ceed  in  a  cab  to  Euston  Square.  But  I  might  spare 
myself  just  five  minutes  to  ponder  this  matter  over, 
and  realise  what  it  was,  after  all,  that  I  had  undertaken 
to  do  on  this  most  abominable  of  foggy  mornings. 

*  I  had  undertaken  then,  as  it  seemed,  to  assist  from 
one  station  to  another,  a  lady,  of  whose  surname  I 
could  find  no  trace  in  her  brother's  letter— of  whose 
family  I  neither  knew  the  sex,  nor  the  number — ^and 
of  whose  ultimate  destination  I  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant— di  lady,  about  whom  I,  in  fact,  knew  nothing 
whatever,  except  that  her  Christian  name  was  Julia, 
and  her  surname  a  common  one,  (since  there  were 
likely  to  be  other  passengers  bearing  the  same) — ^that 
she  was  due  in  Euston  Square  at  one  hour,  and  was  to 
depart  from  London  Bridge  at  another — that  her  size 
was  unusual,  and  her  nervousness  and  helplessness 
were  much  increased  by  an  unfortunate  infirmity  of 
some  kind.  What  was  that  infirmity  ?  My  mind  fixed 
itself  helplessly  on  that  question  in  the  first  instance. 

*  Was  it  deafness  ?  If  so,  her  trumpet  might  betray 
her. — But  no  !  I  remembered  that  by  certain  curious 
statistics  I  liad  recently  examined,  it  was  shown  that 
out  of  every  hundred  and  eighty-nine  deaf  persons, 
not  more  than  one  could  be  induced  to  adopt  that 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  or  her  misfortune. 
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More  likely  it  was  lameness  the  poor  lady  was  afflicted 
with,  and  she  had  become  enormously  fat  from  sheer 
inability  to  take  exercise.  If  so,  it  might  be  less  diffi- 
cult to  discover  her.  Blindness  I  rejected  as  out  of 
the  question;  that  infirmity  would  have  been  more 
distinctly  specified  in  the  letter: — she  was  either  lame, 
or  deaf;  either  a  giant,  or  a  porpoise. 

*  I  had  just  arrived  at  these  mental  conclusions,  sit- 
ting with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  open  letter,  when 
Markham's  man,  still  steaming,  so  to  speak,  from  his 
recent  hurry,  entered  the  room.  I  appealed  to  him 
at  once. 

*  "  Do  you  think,  James,  you  could  accompany  me 
to  the  station,  to  meet  Colonel  Anstruther*s  sister, 
whom  your  master  was  to  have  met  himself  this 
morning  % " 

*  James  stopped  short,  and  shuffled  uneasily  from 
one  leg  to  another.  He  would  be  most  'appy,  he 
said,  to  serve  me,  or  any  friend  of  his  master's,  in  any 

way ; — most  'appy,  but Here  he  paused,  and  his 

countenance  unmistakably  expressed  that  the  parti- 
cular form  I  mentioned,  his  service  could  not  take; 
Producmg  from  the  depths  of  his  pocket  three  bulky 
documents,  the  directions  of  which  I  perceived  at  a 
glance  were  in  Markham*s  bold  hand,  he  observed 
with  melancholy  resignation  that  his  orders  was  to  de- 
liver those  letters  immediate — such  was  his  orders. 
They  was  of  the  greatest  consequence — something  to 
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do  with  the  'lection.     And  he  looked  at  me  with  grave 
determination  in  every  feature* 

*"0h,  in  that  case  they  must  be  delivered,  of 
course,"  I  remarked. 

*  "  You  see,  sir,"  he  added,  becoming  confidential 
when  he  saw  I  did  not  mean  to  insist,  "  I  was  thinking 
I'd  just  do  up  this  room,  and  right  Master's  papers — 
he's  partickler,  is  Master  —  and  then  start  imme- 
diate  " 

* "  Oh,  quite  right — quite  right. — ^Well,  but  if  you 
can't  come  yourself,  at  least  you  can  help  me  with 
some  information  about  this  lady.  I  don't  know  her 
by  sight,  you  see,  and  it's  excessively  awkward — ^un- 
commonly awkward  indeed." 

*  And  forthwith  I  proceeded  to  read  to  him  such 
parts  of  Colonel  Anstruther's  letter,  as  related  to  the 
service  required  of  me.  "  Can  you  tell  me,  in  the  first 
place,  the  surname  of  this  sister  of  the  Colonel's  ]  You 
know  him^  I  suppose  % " 

*  Oh,  dear  yes !  James  knew  the  Colonel  well 
enough — had  seen  him  ever  so  many  times  in  this 
very  house — ^but  the  Colonel's  sister — a 

*  He  put  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  gently  stroked  it, 
looking  first  intently  at  the  ceiling,  and  then  still  more 
intently  at  his  boots,  as  though  expecting  to  find  the 
name  written  there,  and  hoping  by  dint  of  patient  per- 
severance, to  succeed  in  deciphering  it.  But  after 
some  moments,  foiling  in  that  laudable  endeavour,  he 
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exclaimed  with  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence,  **Ton 
my  word,  sir,  no.  I  do  not  know  the  lady's  name — 
not  particklar.  The  Colonel's  sister !  Dear  me  !  I 
never  heard  tell  it,  not  as  I  knows  on." 

*Then  after  another  pause,  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him. 

* "  She's  never  a  Parson's  lady,  is  she,  sirl " 

*  "Yes,  she  is,"  I  cried,  eagerly.  "  Here — Colonel 
Anstruther  says  so — don't  you  remember? — appointed 
— ^new  living — ^taking  possession — ^unwholesome  place 
— out  of  health ^" 

^  And  I  read  to  him  again  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  referred  to  the  subject 

*  "  Then  I  know  the  name,  sir,"  James  exclaimed 
with  prompt  decision;  "it's — ^it's — Sidebottom,  sir." 

* "  Sidebottom  ? " 

* "  Sidebottom,  sir." 

* "  Well,  that's  a  name  one's  not  likely  to  forget, 
certainly.  But  what  makes  you  think  it's  Side- 
bottom  ? " 

^ "  Well,  sir,  for  one  thing,  'cause  I  hear  Master  let 
fall  the  very  similar  remark  to  what  you've  just  done, 
to  the  Colonel  his  own  self  in  this  room — ^that  Side- 
bottom  were  such  a  queer  name,  one  couldn't  forget 
it,  and '' 

*  "  But  I  don't  see  how  that  proves  it's  his  sister's 
name." 

*  ^*  Well  sir,  but  they  was  speakin'  of  a  Parson  at 
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that  very  time,  'cause  I  reck'lect  their  sayin'  the  dis- 
course was  'temporaneous,  that  is,  ever  so  much  too 
long." 

*  "  Ah  well,  but  that  doesn't  prove ^And  then  here 

the  Colonel  implies  that  his  sister's  is  a  common 
name;  he  thinks  there'll  be  other  passengers  of  the 
same  in  the  train.  Now,  no  one  can  call  Sidebottom 
a  common  name." 

*  James's  countenance  fell. 

*  "  No,  sir,  it  an't  not  to  say  common,  cert'ny.  Well, 
if  it  an't  Sidebottom,  it's  safe  to  be  Dunn." 

*"Dunn!    why  Dunn  1" 

* "  Such  lots  of  Master's  letters  goes  to  Mrs.  Dunn, 
Marine  Wilier,  Ilywite.  I've  posted  no  end  of  'em 
with  my  own  hands." 

* "  But  this  lady  does  not  live  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
kt  all.  She  lives  in  Ireland,  and  hasn't  been  out  of  it 
for  the  last  fifteen  years." 

*  I  began  to  perceive  that  in  spite  of  James's  intelli- 
gence, and  efficiency  as  a  domestic,  his  memory  was 
not  equal  to  the  retention  of  those  heads  of  informa- 
tion of  which  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  possessed 
respecting  Colonel  Anstruther's  sister. 

*  "  She  has  some  infirmity  or  other,"  I  continued ; 
"  deafiiess,  or  lameness,  or  something,  which  makes 
her  an  object  of  compassion,  besides  some  extraordi- 
nary size." 

' "  Then  it's  Baker,  sir,  as  sure  as  you're  a-sittia* 
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there,  lookin'  at'me  through  your  specs — ^leastways,  if 
it  an't  Baker,  it's  Hulse.  I'm  as  positive  as — as 
bricks,  it's  one  or  the  other.  And  the  lady  have  been 
and  lost  her  palate,  sir — that's  her  'nfirmity,"  added 
James,  with  delighted  decision.  "I  know  now. 
She've  lost  her  palate,  and  suffered  dreadful,  through 
a  deficiency  of  swallerin',  and  statin'  her  nat'ral  senti- 
ments. It's  a  sort  of  a  break  up  Of  the  cistern,  and 
I'm  next  to  sure,  now  you  names  it,  it  were  in  Ireland 
it  took  place,  'cause  Master,  he  was  a  reasonin'  upon 
it  most  striking  in  this  very  room,  to  a  native  of  the 
country  one  momin'  when  I  was  clearing  away  the 
breakfast  things.  It's  all  correct,  sir.  Just  you  en- 
quire  confident  for  Mrs.  Baker — (a  deal  more  likely. 
Baker  than  Hulse) — Mrs.  Baker  firom  Ireland,  and 
you'll  find  you're  as  right  as  a  trivet,  sir." 

*  And  dehghted  with  his  own  cleverness  in  having 
so  satisfactorily  arranged  my  matter,  James  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  arrangement  of  his  master's,  and  with  a 
quick  and  practised  hand,  divided  the  multitude  of 
documents  that  encumbered  the  table,  into  sundry 
heaps,  placing  a  marble  paper  weight  on  each,  by 
which  summary  process,  the  whole  was  tidied  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  He  then  made  a  rapid  swoop  upon 
such  stray  articles  of  apparel  as  lay  about,  whilst  I 
watched  him  with  a  certain  uneasy  consciousness  of 
my  own  short  comings  in  both  mental  and  bodily 
energy.    At  last  he  came  to  a  fiiU  stop.     "  Require  a 
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cab,  sir?"  he  asked,  half  drawing  forth  to  view  the 
three  bulky  documents. 

* "  Oh  yes,"  I  replied,  glancing  at  the  saffron 
coloured  window ;  "  by  all  means.     A  cab,  of  course." 

*  And  whilst  he  was  gone  for  the  vehicle,  I  occu- 
pied myself  in  jotting  down  for  future  reference  my 
various  heads  of  information — ^thus : 

*  I.  Lady  with  encumbrances  from  Ireland. 
-  *  2.  Answers  to  the  name  of  Julia. 

*  3.  Common  surname — supposed  to  be  Baker — or 
Hulse. 

*  4.  Size — in  some  way  unusual. 

*  5.  Infirmity — Loss  of  palate — or  Lameness — or 
Deafness. 

*  6.  Expects  to  meet  Mr.  Markham,  but  whether 
familiar  enough  with  his  appearance  to  recognise  him, 
may  be  doubtful. 

*  These  hints  I  handed  on  my  arrival  at  the  station 
to  a  railway  official,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, the  whistle  of  the  incoming  engine  was  heard. 
And  I  was  soon  thoroughly  bewildered  by  the  crowds 
of  passengers  streaming  away  from  a  train  of  stupen- 
dous length.  Still,  I  could  catch  an  occasional  frag- 
ment of  the  officiars  enquiries,  repeated  in  a  loud 
monotonous  voice,  again  and  again. 

*  "  Ever  a  lady  named  Baker  here — or  Else — Chris- 
tian name  Julier — any  lady  here  as  has  lost  her  parrot 
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— ^lady    from    Ireland — ^Mrs.   Julier  Else,   or  Julier 

Baker — Mrs.  Julier  Baker,  or  Julier  Else ^" 

*But  I  lost  sight  of  him  at  last  in  the  general 
hubbub,  and  in  my  own  engrossing  observation  of 
particular  parties.  One  after  another  seemed  not  un- 
likely to  be  the  one  I  was  seeking,  but  whilst  I  was 
endeavouring  to  catch  some  stray  word  or  gesture  that 
should  warrant  my  addressing  them,  they  disappeared 
from  my  sight.  One  lady  I  encountered  who  was  a 
perfect  giantess,  but  just  when  I  had  all  but  convinced 
myself  that  it  must  be  she  who  felt  her  size  so  pain- 
fully, she  was  met  by  a  male  giant  whose  arm  she 
took,  and  the  two  stalked  off  together.  Then  a  fat 
little  personage,  with  round  red  cheeks,  who  seemed 
to  be  anxiously  on  the  look  out  for  somebody,  passed 
close  to  me  with  one  child  by  her  side,  and  others 
following  after,  and  a  sort  of  instinct  told  me  that  this 
was  Mrs.  Baker.     She  looked  the  name  all  oven 

*  "  Are  you — ^pardon  me.  Madam,  but  might  I  en- 
quire your  name  T*    I  cried,  with  sudden  eagerness. 

^  She  stared  at  me  with  indignant  amazement  in  her 
goggle  eyes. 

' "  My  name !  And  what  call  have  you  to  'quire 
my  name,  I'd  be  glad  to  know.  The  idea!  I'll  thank  you 
to  keep  yourself  to  yourself,  if  you  please,  young  man." 

*  And  she  brushed  past  me,  her  boy  clinging  to  her 
skirt  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  to  a  huge 
stick  of  barley  sugar. 
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*  I  was  always  easily  cowed  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
and  I  felt  so  abashed  by  the  stem  rebuke  of  this  one, 
that  I  was  half  disposed  to  abandon  my  search  alto- 
gether. But  I  remembered  that  I  had  promised  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  and  it  was  never  my  practice  to  per- 
form less  than  I  undertook.  In  another  moment  I 
had  resumed  my  observations,  and  ere  long  I  saw  ad- 
vancing towards  me  a  handsome  person  with  a  bevy 
of  young  ladies  around  her,  all  eagerly  on  the  look 
out  for  some  one. 

* "  Might  I  presume  to  enquire,  Madam,"  said  I, 
taking  off  my  hat,  "  whether  you  are  not  expecting  a 
gentleman  here — a  Mr.  Markham — and  whether  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  addressing " 

*  But  drawing  herself  up,  and  regarding  me  with  a 
mixture  of  hauteur  and  distrust,  she  interrupted  my 
speech.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  with  freezing  dignity,  "  I  am 
not  expecting  any  gentleman,  and  my  name  cannot 
possibly  be  of  any  consequence  to  you.  AdeHza,  my 
love,  do  you  perceive  the  carriage  anywhere  1 " 

*  And  a  footman  six  feet  high,  hurrying  up  at  that 
particular  juncture,  and  touching  his  hat  with  the  inti- 
mation that  the  carriage  was  just  beyond  there,  my 
lady— close  by — she  sailed  off  majestically  with  her 
train,  not  however,  without  casting  one  more  super- 
cilious glance  at  me. 

*  I  gazed  around  me  in  despair.  On  all  sides  con- 
fusion— movement — struggling.    It  reminded  you  of 
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one  of  those  ant-hills,  the  swarming  denizens  of  which 
cross  and  recross  each  other  interminably,  some 
heavily  laden,  some  apparently  objectless — ^but  all 
having  some  definite  object  in  view,  known  only  to 
themselves.  How  on  earth  was  I  to  discover  my  par- 
ticular party  among  all  these  ?  Here  were  stout  ladies 
and  children,  thin  ladies  and  children,  ladies  with 
grown-up  daughters,  ladies  with  sons  en  bos  dge — 
every  conceivable  variety  of  lady  and  offspring.  How 
was  I  to  pick  out  Mrsjulia  Baker,  or  Hulse,  or  Dunn 
— lame,  or  deaf,  or  minus  a  palate,  amid  this  teeming 
mass  of  bustling  humanity? 

*  I  was  beginning  to  abandon  all  hope,  when  a  ray 
of  something  like  it  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the 
porter,  whom  I  now  saw  swiftly  approaching,  with 
meaning  in  his  intelligent  eye, 

*  **  Found  the  party,  sir — all  correct,"  said  he,  at  the 
same  time  fixing  that  eloquent  optic  intently  on  the 
region  of  my  waistcoat  pocket.  "  Mrs.  Julier  Baker. 
From  Ireland.  And  young  family.  And  expectin'  of 
you  at  the  present  time.     All  right. 

* "  Well  done,  my  man,"  cried  I,  inexpressibly  de- 
lighted, whilst  my  hand,  as  though  magnetised  by  the 
power  of  his  gaze,  helplessly  followed  its  direction, 
"  Very  clever  1  uncommonly  clever,  indeed  1  Baker, 
is  it?  dy  course.  Sure  to  be.  Much  commoner 
name  than  Hulse." 

* "  Oh,  a  deal,"  returned  the  guard  with  a  rapid 
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movement  of  his  right  hand  to  his  pocket,  "  A  many 
Bakers  travels  by  this  line  up  and  down — ^^^^tinual." 

/  "  I'll  go  to  this  one  now,  if  you  please,"  said  I. 
And  inwardly  marvelling  by  what  peculiar  instinct 
these  officials  contrive  to  hit  upon  the  precise  party 
or  package  required,  I  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
sturdy  fellow,  who  wound  his  way  with  practised  non- 
chalance in  and  out,  and  betwixt  and  between  the 
surging,  swarming  throng,  and  ended  by  bringing  me 
face  to  face  with  a  stout  lady — ah !  stout  indeed  1 
Her  waist  might  be  about  the  circumference  of  a 
small  dinner-table.  No  wonder  she  felt  her  size — I 
felt  it  for  her,  painfully.  Poor  soul !  what  with  en- 
cumbrances of  all  growths  and  sexes  that  seemed 
attached  to  her  ample  person,  hke  brussels  sprouts 
upon  the  parent  cabbage,  and  what  with  anxiety  of 
mind,  she  looked  ready  to  faint.  Flushed,  panting, 
she  turned  a  straining  eye  first  on  a  bundle  of  cloaks 
in  the  arms  of  an  attendant  nurse,  from  which  issued 
certain  gurgling  sounds — ^and  then  upon  me. 

*  "  Thankye — thankye  a  thousand  times  for  coming,*' 
she  said ;  and  I  was  inexpressibly  reheved  to  find  that 
she  had  at  least  a  palate.  *'  Thankye  ten  thousand 
times. — Darlings,  keep  close  to  me — now  do." 

"Mr.  Markham  could  not  meet  you  himself,"  I 
bawled  out,  (for  the  noise  and  confusion  around  us 
were  deafening).     "  He  was  forced  to  go  into  the 
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country  this  morning,  but  I  shall  be  delighted  to  act 
in  his  stead" 

'But  she  was  either  too  much  engrossed  by  her 

children,  to  attend  to  me,  or Quick  as  thought  I 

settled  it  in  my  own  mind,  that  she  was  deaf.  Yes — 
that  was  the  infirmity,  after  all. 

* "  Georgy !  Georgy !  you'll  be  run  over !  Biddy,  see 
to  them — now,  will  you."  (Then  to  me)  "  So  oblig- 
ing of  you  to  meet  us,  and  if  I  can  only  get  our 
luggage ^" 

* "  You're  in  admirable  time,"  I  said,  holding  up  my 
watch,  that  she  might  see,  at  least,  if  she  could  not 
hear.  This  produced  a  voluble  reply  on  her  part,  of 
which  however  the  noise  of  shrieking  engines,  blub- 
bering children,  clapping  carriage  doors,  and  porters 
careering  wildly  with  trucks,  prevented  me  from  catch- 
ing more  than  an  occasional  word.  "  Baby  " — "  ill " 
— "  the  darling  "  —  "  fits  "  —  "  railway  "  —  "  dreadful 
trouble  "— "  merciful "— "  children  "—    * 

"  I'll  see  to  your  luggage,"  shouted  I,  "  that  is,  if 
one  of  your  maids  will  come  with  me." 

*  But  she  was  now  bending  over  the  heap  of  wraps 
in  the  nurse's  arms.  "  He's  struck  for  death,"  I  heard 
the  latter  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  anguish;  and  the 
mother,  seizing  violently  on  a  passing  porter,  shrieked 
out,  "  Get  me  a  cab — I  shall  go  wild." — And  very  much 
so  she  looked. 

*  Then  ensued  a  hurried  colloquy  with  the  official. 
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which  ended  in  her  accompanying  him  with  the  nurse 
and  two  elder  children  in  the  direction  of  the  cabs, 
entirely  forgetting,  as  it  seemed,  the  rest  of  her  pro- 
geny. But  in  another  instant  the  porter  came  hurrying 
back  to  say  Mrs.  Baker  requested  I  would  see  to  the 
luggage,  whilst  she  did  what  she  could  for  her  dying 
infant  She  would  wait  for  me,  if  I  were  not  very 
long,  that  her  cab  and  mine  might  keep  together. 
But  anyhow  I  could  follow  with  the  other  children 
and  things. 

*"A  cool  hand,  Mrs.  Baker!"  said  I  to  myself; 
but  I  expressed  my  readiness  to  meet  her  wishes,  and 
accompanied  by  a  blowzy  Hibernian  with  very  chapped 
cheeks,  one  child  in  what  she  called  her  "  arrums," 
and  two  others  sticking  to  her  skirts,  I  slowly  made 
my  way  to  the  place  where  the  piles  of  luggage  were 
being  claimed  by  the  thronging  passengers.  "  Now, 
my  good  girl,"  hissed  I,  in  her  ear,  "  look  sharp  for 
what  belongs  to  your  party,  and  point.it  out  to  this 
porter." 

* "  Plase  to  kitch  howld  of  the  young  masther  thin," 
cried  she,  all  but  throwing  into  my  unaccustomed 
arms  a  lump  of  infant  humanity,  clad  in  a  blanket-like 
pelisse,  with  legs  that  reminded  you  of  raw  beef,  and 
thick  soled  boots  that  instantly  began  a  fierce  drum- 
ming upon  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  whilst  two  muffled 
hands  planted  themselves  firmly  against  my  chest,  and 
served  to  remove  the  trunk  of  the  infant  as  far  as 
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possible  from  my  person;  and  a  round,  rosy,  fiirious 
face,  surmounted  by  nodding  feathers,  was  brought 
into  very  unpleasant  contiguity  with  mine,  and  two 
staring  eyes  regarded  me  with  looks  of  unutterable  ab- 
horrence. 

* "  Yell  kitch  on  to  the  gentlum's  tails — ye  two 
lambs  will,"  screamed  the  girl  to  the  infentry  at  her 
skirts,  "  an'  it's  howld  on  for  yer  precious  sowls  ye  will 
thin — there's  jools !  " 

*  And  administering  to  each,  a  sharp  slap  by  way  of 
brightening  up  their  intellects,  she  plunged  into  the 
vortex,  and  was  gone. 

*  Let  anyone  picture  my  position — I,  Oliver  Snowe, 
remarkable  from  my  youth  upwards  for  an  insurmount- 
able antipathy  to  children — I,  who  felt  my  soul 

Cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd 

in  their  company — ^my  energies  paralysed  in  their  pre- 
sence— I,  who  never  to  my  knowledge  had  held  one 
of  them  in  my  arms  during  my  whole  life.  Here  was 
I,  with  one  dreadful  little  specimen,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  said  arms,  which  specimen  was  striving  and 
writhing  furiously  to  escape,  and  kicking  me  black  and 
blue,  his  clothes  every  moment  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  and  leaving  more  and  more  of  raw  thigh  ex- 
posed to  view;  whilst  two  older  and  more  powerful 
specimens  of  the  same  genus,  were  dragging  at  my 
coat-tails  behind.     It  was  indeed  a  position !  Scarcely 
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could  I  realise  my  own  identity,  as  I  thought  of  it! 
Every  moment  I  expected  the  little  fiend  would 
attack  my  face  with  his  sturdy  fists,  and  how  then  was 
I  to  defend  myself]  I  durst  not  set  him  on  the  ground, 
for  I  knew  not  if  the  creature  could  stand,  and  I  had 
no  sort  of  desire  to  be  prosecuted  for  manslaughter. 
At  length,  after  struggling  till  he  was  purple  in  the 
face,  he  suddenly  pulled  the  most  diabolically  hideous 
grimace  ever  seen  in  or  out  of  Bedlam,  and  at  the 
same  moment  to  all  appearance  ceased  to  breathe. 
It  was  clear  that  he  was  seized  with  some  kind  of  con- 
vulsion. But  whilst  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  I  was  con- 
sidering what  I  could  best  do  under  such  frightful — 
such  unparalleled  circumstances,  there  burst  firom  his 
distorted  mouth,  a  volume  of  dreadful  sound  such  as  I 
never  could  have  imagined,  if  I  had  not  heard  it.  And 
ever  and  anon,  when  he  paused  to  take  breath,  his 
kicks  recommenced.  In  a  word,  he  never  rested. 
When  his  lungs  required  reinflating,  his  legs  played ; 
when  his  legs  were  weary,  his  lungs  resumed  their 
work.  Was  ever  wretch  afflicted  as  I  was  % — In  vain 
I  appealed  to  passing  porters — "  Here,  my  man,  will 
you  rid  me  of  this  child?" — ^Everyone  was  in  haste — 
everyone  glanced  at  me,  and  rushed  on  the  faster. 
Had  it  been  a  clothes  trunk,  instead  of  a  human  one, 
they  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  listen  and  to 
aid.  Doubtless  I  was  mistaken  for  the  wretched 
father,  and  respectable  females  eyed  me  with  distrust, 
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— ^respectable  men  eyed  me  not  at  alL    Not  a  soid 
bestowed  upon  me  either  sjrmpathy  or  help. 

*•'  At  last  I  grew  frantic  ^'  Can  this  monster  stand  V 
I  cried,  suddenly  facing  round  upon  the  Bakers  in  my 
rear.  But  die  sight  of  my  countenance,  rueful,  no 
doubt — ^not  to  say  fierce,  seemed  to  strike  those  un- 
fortunates with  a  sudden  panic.  Siding  at  once  with 
their  brother  in  arms,  they  set  up  a  dismal  howl,  which 
had  the  effect  of  adding  fiiiy  to  his,  so  that  I  had  now 
the  combined  strength  of  three  pair  of  healthy  lungs 
directed  full  against  myself,  whilst  my  own  especial 
tormentor  redoubled  his  kicks  and  thumps.  This  was 
the  climax.  I  felt  that  I  could  bear  no  more — ^that  I 
must  rid  myself  of  this  incubus,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might  After  all,  limbs  that  could  pummel 
with  such  force — feet  so  unexceptionably  shod,  must 
be  capable  of  supporting  both  the  ponderous  pelisse^ 
and  the  odious  little  body  it  contained.  One  would 
have  thought  so,  indeed — ^but  no!  This  incompre- 
hensible specimen  absolutely  refused  to  make  the  use 
of  his  lower  limbs,  that  nature  and  his  parents  had  in- 
tended. He  would  not  stand — ^neither  would  he  on 
any  account,  sit  He  stiffened  his  sturdy  back, 
straightened  his  chapped  legs,  lent  the  entire  weight 
and  responsibility  of  his  upper  person  on  my  hands, 
and  drummed  passionately  on  the  platform  with  his 
double-soled  boots,  as  he  had  previously  drummed 
upon  my  stomach.    And  I,  with  my  back  aching 
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from  stooping — with  the  veins  on  my  forehead  swelled 
almost  to  bursting — ^had  to  hold  him  in  that  fearful 
position!  I  began  to  experience  the  sensations  of 
approaching  apoplexy.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my 
last  moment  was  approaching.  But  just  as  in  my  con- 
fused mind,  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  let  the  be- 
feathered  head  fall  flat  on  the  ground  at  any  cost,  a 
sudden  and  marked  change  took  place  in  the  character 
of  my  young  friend's  howling.  It  was  louder  than 
ever,  indeed,  but  it  had  a  new  and  appealing  sound; 
and  looking  up  as  well  as  my  awful  position  permitted, 
I  beheld — oh  joy  unspeakable  1  Biddy  approaching 
to  the  rescue !  That  blowzy  individual  perceiving  at 
a  glance  the  position  of  matters,  at  once  threw  down 
the  packages  with  which  she  was  encumbered,  and 
plunging  upon  the  kicking  specimen,  raised  him  in  her 
powerful  arms,  and  thus  rescued  me  from  a  situation 
which  must  have  resulted  in  a  painful  and  a  premature 
death;  whilst  the  Bakers  at  my  coat-tails  quickly 
transferred  themselves  to  her  familiar  cotton  gar- 
ments. 

*  "  Be  asy,  now,  me  jool,"  cried  she,  as  the  slobber- 
ing infant  hid  its  convulsed  face  in  the  folds  of  her 
shawl,  "Be  asy,  now,  darlin'  of  my  sowl,  and  it's 
Beedy  *11  not  be  lavin'  of  ye  no  more." — ^Then  turning 
to  me,  as  I  stood  painfully  endeavouring  to  straighten 
my  half-paralysed  back,  "Ah,  yer  honour,  an'  it's  the 
black  caaruppet  baag,  noomber  foive  that's  not  to  the 
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fore,  an'  all  the  lambs'  night  dose  and  spoonges  is  in 
it,  and  the  misthrisses  body  linning,  which  whatever 
'11  they  do  wi'out  'em,  the  craters,  and  stole  from  us 
thin  noomber  foive  is " 

*As  she  spoke,  some  of  the  luggage — a  tremendous 
truck  load — ^was  wheeled  past  us  towards  the  cabs, 
and  the  civil  porter  soon  returned  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Baker  had  departed  with  as  much  of  it  as  her  vehicle 
could  carry.  She  could  not  wait,  she  sent  word — ^her 
baby  was  certainly  dying — ^nothing  to  be  seen  now 
but  the  whites  of  his  eyes — (how  thankful  was  I  to  be 
spared  even  that !) — and  would  I  be  so  obliging  as 
follow  immediate  with  the  rest  of  the  children  and 
things  ? 

*  A  cool  hand,  undoubtedly,  this  Mrs.  Julia  Baker! 
But  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable she  was  all  this  time  taking  me  for  my  friend. 
That  she  had  either  not  attended  to,  or  not  heard  one 
word  of  my  explanation  respecting  him,  I  was  pretty 
sure,  and  Colonel  Anstruther's  letter  had  seemed  to 
intimate  that  Markham  and  she  had  not  met  for  many 
years. 

'Meanwhile  Biddy,  with  her  three  appendages 
attached  to  her,  was  diving  in  and  out  among  the 
passengers — ^pouncing  upon  this  or  that  strange  carpet- 
bag, and  apostrophising  smart  ladies  with  astounding 
familiarity,  thus, — "  Ah  me  dear ! — now  jool,  be  asy 
wid'ye,  an'  is  it  the  lambs'  baag  ye've  been  takin',  and 
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them  wi*out  so  much  as  a  night  close  to  their  backs 
the  night — ^^  in  short,  conducting  herself  in  a  manner 
wholly  unprecedented  in  this  well-ordered  metropolis. 
With  some  difficulty  I  persuaded  her  to  make  another 
expedition  to  the  luggage-van  in  company  with  the 
porter,  taking  her  "  lambs  "  with  her — (I  was  not  to  be 
caught  a  second  time) — and  once  more  she  did  so, 
but  without  success.  Not  a  single  carpet-bag  now 
remained,  and  the  blowzy  Biddy  blubbered  with 
despair. 

'"It'll  turn  up  somewheres  to-morrer,"  said  the 
porter,  cheerfully.  "  Some  one's  elses  have  took  it  by 
mistake.    Turn  up  somewheres  all  right  to-morrer." 

*And  with  that  assurance  we  were  fain  to  be 
content. 


CHAPTER  11. 

*  I  HAD  fully  intended  to  follow  the  Bakers  to  London 
Bridge  in  a  cab  of  my  own,  but  the  fog  every  moment 
increasing,  .1  reflected  that  it  would  not  be  safe  in  that 
obscurity  to  separate  myself  from  them.  So  when 
Biddy  and  her  charges  had  tumbled  into  their  well- 
loaded  vehicle,  I  tumbled  in  after  them,  not  however, 
without  some  difficulty,  arising  principally  from  a 
strong  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  said  charges  to 
keep  me  out 
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* "  You  go  'way,  naughty  man,"  cried  one,  pushing 
at  me  with  might  and  main,  "you  go  Vaaay  !" 

*"Go  Va-a-ay !"  echoed  another,  with  a  sort  of 
diminutive  war-whoop. 

*  "What  oo  done  to  oo*s  nose  1 "  enquired  the  third, 
pointing  to  a  pimple  on  that  feature,  which  consider- 
ably interfered  with  my  comfort 

*  "  Sh !  sh !  sh ! "  cried  Biddy,  administering  a  sharp 
slap  to  each ;  "  them's  not  coompany  manners ;  and 
a  swate  fature  the  gentlum's  got,  any  way.  It's  tellin* 
the  Misthriss  of  ye  I'll  be,  once't  we  gets  home." 

* "  Don't  see  me,  naughty  man  ! "  bawled  the  eldest, 
literally  shivering  under  the  lightning  of  my  indignant 
eye,  which,  by  the  way,  had  ever  a  peculiar  terror  for 
children. 

* "  Don't  see  me^  ugly  man,"  bellowed  the  next, 
vainly  striving  to  conceal  himself  behind  Biddy. 

And  "  Sh  !  sh  !  sh ! "  reiterated  she,  with  a  dropping 
accompaniment  of  slaps. 

It  was  soon  quite  evident  that  we  had  no  chance  of 
reaching  London  Bridge  in  time  for  the  train  this 
party  were  to  depart  by.  Our  cab  had  come  to  a  full 
stop  in  Fleet  Street,  where  a  hopeless  jam  of  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  blocked  up  the  passage;  whilst  now  a 
horse's  head,  now  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  would  loom 
out  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  threaten  to  invade 
our  privacy.  "  Save  us  and  bless  us ! "  cried  Biddy, 
clutching  her  child  to  her  bosom,  "  it's  the  end  of  the 
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wurruld  is  coom  for  us  miserable  sinners.     Oh,  what 
'Uldo?  what 'U  I  do  thin?" 

'  "  Not  scream,  at  any  rate,  if  you  please,"  said  I, 
severely.  But  it  was  like  communicating  with  the  fog 
outside,  to  talk  to  Biddy.  Terror  had  taken  entire 
possession  of  what  she  called  her  "  sowl,"  and  she  was 
no  longer  amenable  to  reason. 

*  The  scene  was  indeed  sufficiently  unpleasant,  even 
for  a  regular  habiiui  of  London  ways — and  fogs.  Out- 
side, struggling  of  horses,  smacking  of  whips,  breaking 
of  panels,  vituperation,  abuse,  wrangling,  entreaties — 
and  over  all  an  atmosphere  yellow  as  mustard — ^inside, 
sobs,  shrieks,  and  lamentations  in  four  different  keys, 
and  incessant  pounding  of  my  bruised  and  aching  feet 
by  four  stout  out-door  boots,  that  ceased  not  to  tramp 
from  window  to  door,  and  from  door  to  window.  At 
first  I  resisted  the  infliction  with  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  displeasure,  but  I  soon  found  that  to  do  so 
was  worse  than  useless.  From  their  very  nature,  these 
unfortunates  could  not  remain  at  rest 

'After  a  while,  I  struck  a  light,  and  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  wanted  only  five  minutes  of  the  hour  when 
the  train  they  were  to  go  by,  would  start,  if  start  it 
could  in  such  an  atmosphere ;  and  for  the  last  half 
hour  we  had  not  advanced  an  inch.  I  pondered  sadly 
on  my  unlucky  fate,  encumbered  as  I  was  with  a  &mily 
of  strange  Irish  Bakers,  too  late  for  their  train,  in  the 
midst  of  an  impenetrable  fog,  and  I  inwardly  resolved 
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that,  once  arrived  at  the  station,  I  would  land  them 
all  at  the  nearest  hotel,  and  be  myself  afflicted  with 
the  severest  of  catarrhs  on  the  following  morning. 
But  should  we  ever  reach  the  station  ?  There  seemed 
every  chance  of  our  passing  the  night  in  the  middle 
of  Fleet  Street,  and  possibly  with  other  companions, 

for ^at  that  moment  a  cab  horse,  impelled  in  a 

sidelong  direction  by  its  irritated  driver,  in  his  efforts 
to  disengage  his  vehicle  from  a  cart  with  which  it 
had  got  entangled,  ran  its  head  right  through  our  win- 
dow, scattering  the  shivered  glass  in  all  directions, 
blowing  two  hot  currents  of  steam  from  two  blood-red 
nostrils  right  in  our  faces,  and  occasioning  an  amount 
of  wild  terror  to  my  companions,  which  would  have 
been  ludicrous,  had  it  been  less  disagreeable  in  its 
consequences.  For  at  sight  of  the  animal,  one  young 
Baker  threw  himself  upon  Biddy,  shrieking  dismally 
that  wild  beasts  were  devouring  him — another  cast 
himself  upon  me,  howling  very  like  one,  whilst  Biddy 
and  her  Baker  mingled  their  bellowing  together. 
Whether  this  ungracious  reception  had  the  effect  of 
frightening  the  animal,  I  know  not ;  he  certainly  re- 
treated even  faster  than  he  came,  whilst  a  volley  of 
execrations  followed  his  departure,  from  our  driver, 
who  shot  off  his  box  and  into  the  fog  with  an  evident 
determination  to  settle  his  wrongs  in  a  summary 
manner. 

'  But  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  generally 
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begin  to  mend.  Ere  another  half  hour  was  over,  we 
were  moving  on  again — at  a  snaiFs  pace,  it  is  true,  and 
with  the  occasional  aid  of  torches ;  but  in  something 
less  than  an  hour,  we  actually  drove  up  to  the  London 
Bridge  Station.  There,  sundry  porters,  looming  mis- 
tily out  of  the  saffron,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
luggage,  whilst  I  paid,  without  by  any  means  satisfying 
the  surly  cabman  from  my  own  purse,  Biddy  being  of 
course  entirely  guiltless  of  such  a  possession  j  after 
which  we  proceeded  to  the  platform,  which  was  every- 
where lighted  with  gas.  I  was  fully  prepared  to  find 
the  train  my  party  should  have  gone  by,  long  departed, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  no  trace  of  Mrs.  Baker 
or  her  satellites  anywhere.  The  officials  could  give 
me  no  information  respecting  her ;  they  all  declared 
she  had  never  been  there  at  all — ^witli  the  exception 
df  one  por4:er,  who  "considered"  that  a  stout  lady 
with  nurses  and  children,  had  gone  by  one  of  the  late 
trains,  but  which  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to 
say.  So  here  was  I,  Oliver  Snowe,  plaftt^  at  the 
London  Bridge  terminus,  with  a  blowzy  Irish  nursery- 
maid and  three  strange  children,  apparently  deserted 
by  their  proper  protector  ! — How  was  I  to  dispose  of 
themi — ^Wild  fears  that  the  whole  might  prove  a 
dreadful  hoax — ^that  this  monster  of  a  mother  might 
never  turn  up  again,  and  that  I  might  find  myself 
burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  her  brood  for  the 
remainder  of  my  natural  life,  floated  through  my  per- 
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plexed  mind,  and  I  could  almost  set  up  a  howl  of 
despair,  in  imitation  of  my  companions. 

*But  after  all,  might  it  not  be  the  fog  that  had 
detained  the  lady  1  She  had  set  out  before  us,  it  was 
trae,  but  she  might  have  been  even  less  fortunate  in 
her  progress  than  ourselves.  There  was  hope — ^there 
was  comfort  in  that  thought. 

* "  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,"  said  I  turning  sharp 
round  on  the  sobbing  Biddy,  "that  your  mistress 
could  so  far  forget  all — all  propriety,  as  to  leave  you 
and  these  children  behind,  and  go  on  herself  to— 
whai  is  the  name  of  the  place  1 " 

* "  Is  it  the  place  the  Misthriss  is  gone  tol"  faltered 
Out  Biddy,  who  seemed  to  regard  me  with  almost  as 
much  apprehension  as  the  children  did.  "  If  ye  plase, 
yer  honner,  I  dunnow  where  she's  gone,  no  more  than 
the  lambs  does." 

* "  But  you  know  where  she's  gdng^  I  presume.  You 
know  the  name  of  her  home." 

* "  Sorra  a  bit,  thin,  do  I  know  that  same,"  the  girl 
whimpered.  "  Niuruss,  she  know — ^but  the  Misthriss, 
she  tell't  me  nothin'  at  all,  at  all.  Ses  she,  Biddy,  ses 
she,  quite  crass,  *  ye'll  be  seein'  to  the  childer  yerself, 
and  the  carruppet  baags,  and  noomber  foive  as  has 
the  night  close ^'" 

* "  Oh,  never  mind  the  night  clothes  ! — Heavens  ! 
that  I  should  have  brought  this  on  myself !    If  ever  I 

do  a  good-natured  thing  again,  may  I  be ,   Where 

is  the  luggage  1 " 
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*I  proceeded  to  examine  the  directions  on  the 
boxes  and  portmanteaus,  written  in  the  most  diminu- 
tive of  hands  on  thin  cards,  some  of  which  had  been 
half  torn  off,  whilst  others  were  wholly  wrenched  away, 
and  those  that  remained  were  to  me  simply  illegible. 
One  I  preserved  as  a  curiosity — behold  it,  doctor ! 


'And  I  ask  you  whether  I  could  be  expected  to  de- 
cipher such  characters.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  do 
so ;  I  could  make  nothing  out  of  them,  nor  could  the 
officials  succeed  better — and  it  ended  in  our  all  staring 
at  one  another  in  utter  perplexity. 

* "  Who  wrote  these  addresses  % "  enquired  I,  to  the 
miserable  Biddy. 

* "  Sure  an'  Miss  O'Larry  did  that  same,  more  be 
token  I  howld  her  th'  ink  my  own  self,"  replied  she, — 
"  an'  if  s  purty  an'  illigant  she  write  anyhow." 

* "  And  you  don't  know  the  name  of  the  place  you 
are  going  to,  though  you  saw  it  written  ?  You  don't 
know  where  your  mistress's  husband's  living  is  !  " 

*  Biddy  opened  her  large  stupid  eyes  to  twice  their 
usual  extent. 
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*  "  Sure  an'  it's  leevin'  he  is,"  she  indignantly  cried; 
"  it  'ud  be  a  bad  day  for  th'  innocent  lambs,  and  he 
stiff  an'  cowld,  the  crater !  " 

*  "  I  asked  you  where  his  living  was,"  I  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder — "  his  living  I " 

' "  Sorra  do  I  know  at  all,  at  all.  But  I'll  be  bound 
it's  with  the  'underd  and  nineteenth,  anyhow  ! " 

*  A  horrible  fear  shot  through  me. 

*  "What  is  your  master's  name,  girl?"  cried  I,  at 
my  wit's  end. — "  I  suppose  you  do  know  that ! " 

* "  Is  it  his  name,  yer  honner  % "  she  cried,  trembUng 
from  head  to  foot,  "  sure  thin  his  name's  Cap'n  Baker, 
of  the  'underd  and  nineteenth  fut,  an'  a  splendid  figure 
of  a  man  as  ye'd  wish  to  see " 

*  Captain  Baker  1  The  hundred  and  nineteenth 
Foot !  And  Colonel  Anstruther's  brother-in-law  was 
a  cleigynoan  1 1  /  had  got  hold  of  the  tvrong  party 
after  all  11 

*  A  dead  silence  followed  this  appalling  discovery. 
Here  was  a  calamity  beyond  all  powers  of  calculation ! 
How  was  it  to  be  met? 

*When  I  had  somewhat  recovered  my  powers  of 
thought,  I  sent  for  the  station  master,  a  polite  and 
very  intelligent  personage,  and  asked  his  advice  under 
such  unparalleled  circumstances. 

*The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  take  the  unlucky 
Biddy  in  hand,  and  question  and  cross-question  her, 
as  he  termed  it,  within  an  inch  of  her  life.  But  he 
failed  in  eliciting  anything  that  afforded  the  slightest 
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clue  to  this  family's  ultimate  destination.  The  nurse 
was  evidently  the  managing  person  of  the  party  \  next 
to  her,  came  the  nursery-maid;  whilst  Biddy,  the 
understrapper  and  drudge,  was  only  expected  to  cany 
out  blindly  the  directions  she  received.  All  that 
could  be  discovered,  after  the  most  patient  and  pro- 
tracted pumping,  amounted  but  to  this,  that  Captain 
Baker's  regiment  had  been  moved  from  Ireland  to 
"  somewheres  near  the  say,"  whither  his  family  were 
now  on  their  way  to  join  him — that  the  said  family 
were  to  sleep  "somewheres  in  London,  in  a  grand 
street,  in  the  Grandmar's  house,"  though  what  the 
street  was,  and  who  the  ^*  Grandmar,"  Biddy  had  no 
more  conception  than  I  had — that  the  baby — "  that's 
Masther  Patrick  Orlander,  had  been  at  death's  door, 
from  the  day  he  were  borrun  into  this  wurruld,  the 
crater,  and  had  had  two  o'  them  nasty  feets  in  the 
train,  bless  his  sweet  sowl !  and  the  Misthriss,  she  tell 
numiss  once't  they  was  at  their  jxuxunney's  end,  she'd 
get  him  home  straight,  the  jool ! " 

*Did  Mrs.  Baker  expect  anyone  to  meet  her?  I 
enquired  at  my  wit's  end. 

*"  Faith,  an'  she  did  that,"  Biddy  replied,  wiping 
her  brimming  eyes  on  the  infant's  pelisse.  "  Wasn't 
it  expectin'  of  yer  honnefs  own  self  she  was,  that 
blessed  minute  as  we  set  eyes  on  ye  1" 

*It  was  clear  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of 
Biddy  \  and  equally  so,  that  no  alternative  remained 
to  me,  but  to  reconduct  my  party  to  the  place  from 
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whence  I  had  been  unlucky  enough  to  bring  them. 
It  was  to  be  supposed  that  when  Mrs.  Baker  found 
they  did  not  turn  up  at  "  the  Grandmar*s  house,"  she 
would  adopt  some  measures  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
their  detention. 

* "  If  you'd  enquired  for  a  party  by  the  name  of 
Brown,  sir,"  the  station  master  remarked,  with  a 
twinkle  of  humour  in  his  eye,  "  ten  to  one,  but  you'd 
have  hit  on  the  right  one.  My  experience  is  that  you 
can  seldom  go  wrong  with  that  name.  And  there's 
luck  in  it,  too  \ — ^remarkable  luck ! " 

*  The  right  party !  ah  !  that  was  another  harrowing 
reflection  !  What  on  earth  had  become  of  the  right 
party,  whilst  I  had  been  toiling  through  the  foggy 
.streets  with  the  fearful  encumbrance  of  the  wrong  one  % 
What  had  become  of  the  poor  lady  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  never  quitted  Ireland — ^whose  size  increased 
her  nervousness — ^who  laboured  under  an  unknown 
infirmity — ^whose  husband  was  ill  at  his  Uving  %  Where 
were  she  and  her  "  encumbrances  "  in  this  dense  ob- 
scurity % 1  dared  not  think. 

'  Perhaps  I  should  find  her  still  at  the  other  station, 
and  myself  with  two  parties  on  my  hands  at  the  same 
time.  Nothing  was  too  dreadful  for  my  anticipations 
now.  The  station  master  was  positive  that  neither 
she  nor  Mrs.  Baker  had  been  at  his  terminus — he 
should  have  noticed  any  party  of  unusual  size,  indi- 
vidually, or  collectively,  he  declared. 

*  "  You'll  find  that  party  in  the  waiting-room,  when 
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you  get  back  to  Euston  Square,  sir,"  said  he,  with  an 
accent  of  quiet  conviction, — "you  see  if  you  don't" 
* "  Which  party  1 "  I  enquired, 

*  "Well,  call  it  the  party  by  the  name  of  Brown,  sir, 
for  distinction  sake.  And  the  party  by  the  name  of 
Baker  *11  turn  up  likewise  in  the  same  place,  or  I'm 
greatly  mistaken.     When  the  fog  clears  off,  perhaps." 

*  Possibly.  But  when  might  /  hope  to  clear  off? — 
I  asked  myself  this  question,  but  I  was  too  dejected 
to  attempt  a  reply. 

*  The  obliging  official  saw  us  into  a  cab,  with  cordial 
wishes  for  the  success  of  my  search. 

* "  If  the  party  by  the  name  of  Brown  should  turn 
up  here  to-morrow,  sir,  you  may  depend  on  my  showing 
them  every  attention.  And  they  will  turn  up — never 
fear.     There's  luck  in  the  name,  depend  upon  it." 

*  I  thanked  him,  and  said  if  I  had  an  opportunity, 
I  would  inform  them  of  his  kind  intentions,  but  in 
that  case  I  should  accompany  them  to  the  railroad 
myself. 

*  "  And  what  name  shall  I  remember  you  by  ? "  I 
enquired,  in  my  most  gracious  manner. 

^^^My  name  is  Brown,"  he  replied  with  a  grin. 
"  And  I've  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  it  as  yet." 

*  And  we  drove  off,  as  he  said  so. 

*  Biddy  cried  in  a  continuous,  trickling  manner, 
down  upon  her  slumbering  charge  during  our  pro- 
gress, making  shift,  as  I  could  see  by  the  occasional 
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torchlight,  to  wipe  her  eyes  every  now  and  then  on  the 
child's  pelisse,  whilst  the  two  other  unfortunates  kept, 
falling  about,  in  paroxysms  of  overpowering  slumber, 
till  at  last  they  collapsed  together,  an  undistinguishable 
heap  of  limbs  and  clothing,  somewhere  behind  her  per- 
son. Meanwhile,  my  reflections  were  dispiriting  enough. 
I  had  heard  of  miserable  bachelors,  who,  deluded  into 
temporarily  holding  infants  for  the  convenience  of 
bewitching  s)n-ens,  had  found  themselves  basely  aban^ 
doned  by  the  latter,  and  left  with  the  burthen  of  these 
incumbrances  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ;  and  I 
grew  hot  and  cold,  as  I  remembered  how  easily  I 
might  have  been  thus  victimised  by  that  youngest 
Baker  not  many  hours  since.  But  one  thing  I  sternly 
resolved — no  Baker  should  be  maintained  by  me- 
Sooner  than  do  it,  I  would  despatch  the  whole  brood 
to  the  workhouse. 

*It  took  us  nearly  two  hours  to  reach  Euston 
Square  ;  and  once  more  I  dissatisfied  the  cabman  out 
of  my  own  pocket.  Then,  having  seen  the  miserable, 
jaded  children  deposited  in  a  semi-comatose  state  on 
a  sofa  in  the  waiting-room,  I  proceeded  to  enquire  for 
my  respective  parties.  And  first,  the  wrong  party,  as 
being  at  once  the  likeliest,  and  the  most  urgent. 

*  A  train  was  about  departing,  but  I  could  see  no 
trace  of  Mrs.  Baker,  or  her  belongings  anywhere  ;  so  I 
waited  till  the  place  was  clear,  and  then  stated  my 
painfiil  predicament  to  the  station  master.      But  I 
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found  him  considerably  less  S3nnpathetic  than  his 
confrere  of  London  Bridge  : — true,  his  name  was  not 
Brown,  but  Darke,  and  I  have  also  reason  to  believe 
he  was  thinking  of  his  dinner.  With  sufficient  blunt- 
pess  he  informed  me  that  both  parties  would  be  sure 
jto  turn  up  sometime  or  other — parties  invariably  did. 
And  if  my  present  party  would  remain  in  the  waiting- 
room,  or  at  the  hotel,  they  would  be  certain  to  be 
claimed  before  long.  Having  said  which,  he  looked 
hard  at  a  neighbouring  door,  like  one  who  has  a  good 
appetite,  and  knows  that  on  the  other  side  of  that 
aperture,  there  is  wherewithal  to  satisfy  it  I  read  his 
eye,  and  sympathised  with  his  feelings.  I  myself  had 
had  nothing  since  breakfast,  and  nature  was  beginning 
to  put  in  a  gentle  reminder  to  that  effect.  But  before 
I  could  attend  to  any  private  hints  of  hers,  I  was 
bound  to  consider  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Bakers, 
slowly  starving  on  this  their  first  day  on  English  soiU 
I  escorted  them  and  their  nursery  maid  to  the  hotel 
hard  by,  and  not  without  some  trouble,  succeeded  in 
establishing  them  in  a  small  room,  with  bread  and 
milk  for  the  weary,  fractious  children,  and  something 
more  solid  for  the  dejected  Biddy.  Then  recommend- 
ing that  the  former  should  be  laid  on  the  sofa  in  their 
native  pelisses,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  that  the  latter  should  watch  over,  without 
participating  in,  their  slumbers,  I  ordered  a  cutlet  for 
myself,  and,  pending  its  preparation,  strolled  to  the 
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platform  to  enquire  whether  either  of  the  missing 
parties  had  turned  up  in  my  absence.  Lo  !  precisely 
as  I  did  so,  there  met  me,  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  a 
young  lady  of  some  two  or  three  and  twenty  summers, 
fair,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  embonpoint,  but  with 
a  countenance  so  frank,  so  kindly  and  charming,  that 
it  attracted  me  at  once,  and  gave  quite  a  pleasant  turn 
to  my  wearied  and  disconsolate  thoughts.  Never  had 
I  beheld  anything  so  prepossessing,  though  it  did 
strike  me  that  I  had  seen  something  not  altogether 
unlike  it  before. 

*  The  fair  girl  gazed  somewhat  fixedly  at  me,  as  we 
crossed  on  the  platform — ^but  only  for  an  instant;  then 
she  proceeded  on  her  way  at  a  swift  pace,  attended  by 
an  elderly  female  servant  I  saw  her  stop  a  passing 
porter,  and  make  some  enquiry,  which  he  apparently 
failed  to  answer,  for  she  went  on  again,  and  presently 
applied  to  another.  This  was  sufficient  for  me.  A 
few  rapid  strides  brought  me  to  her  side,  and,  striving 
to  infuse  into  my  rugged  countenance  such  a  softened 
expression,  as  seemed  suited  to  the  gentle  suavity  of 
hers,  I  enquired  if  she  were  in  search  of  any  one — 
some  children  perhaps. 

' "  Oh  yes,  yes,  indeed  I  am ! "  she  cried,  her  whole 
countenance  lighting  up  with  pleasure,  till  it  looked 
more  enchanting  than  ever — "  That,  is  precisely  what 
I  am  seeking.  Captain  Baker's  children !  Do  you — 
do  you  know  anything  of  them  ] " 
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* "  They  are  at  the  hotel  close  by,  with  their  maid  ; 
all  safe,"  I  assured  her. — "  The  poor  girl  had  either 
never  been  told  their  proper  destination,  or  she  had 
forgotten  it,  and  I  of  course  had  no  means  of  en- 
lightening her,  so  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  land  the  whole  party  at  the  hotel,  and  get  them 
something  to  eat     Shall  I  take  you  to  them  % " 

*•  ^^  Oh,  a  thousand,  thousand  thanks.  Please  do. 
Such  a  relief  I  So  good  of  you  !  My  sister  has  been 
dreadfully  alarmed  about  them.  She  thought  they 
must  have  met  with  an  accident  in  the  fog.  They 
should  have  been  with  us  hours  ago.  And  they  only 
arrived  from  Ireland  to-day." 

*  Then  the  resemblance  suddenly  burst  upon  me. 
This  girl,  so  fair  and  fascinating,  was  a  youthful  like- 
ness of  Mrs.  Baker  herself. 

* "  I  fear  it  is  all  my  fault,"  I  said,  as  I  led  the  way 
to  the  hotel ;  "  I  made  the  most  senseless,  the  most 
unjustifiable  mistake,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of 
all  this  delay  and  alarm.  How  can  I  express  my 
regret  1 " 

*It  did  not  strike  me  till  afterwards,  how  entirely 
the  sight  of  that  enchanting  face  had  altered  my  feel- 
ings. Instead  of  regarding  myself  as  the  most  un- 
fortunate, the  most  injured  of  mortals,  I  all  at  once 
became  aware  I  had  been  the  most  egregiously  stupid 
— ^idiotic  in  fact,  in  the  way  in  which  I  had  permitted 
myself  to  trust  to  the  word  of  an  ignorant  official,  and 
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take  for  granted  what  I  never  on^^t  to  have  left  open 
to  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  I  suppose  my  distress 
betrayed  itself  on  my  comitenance,  for  something  like 
compassion  appeared  on  that  of  my  companion* 

^  ^^  It  was  quite  as  much  my  sister's  fault  as  yours,'* 
she  said  in  the  sweetest  of  voices^  ^  My  sister  had 
never  seen  Bingley,  it  is  true;  but  that  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  she  ought  to  have  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  mistake.  She  has  done  nothing  but 
blame  herself  ever  since." 

* "  She  mistook  me  for  some  one  else,  then  1 " 

* "  She  took  you  for  my  mother's " 

'  The  girl  paused,  and  an  expression  half  shy,  half 
amused,  appeared  in  her  fece. — "I  can't  think  how 
she  could  do  so,  for  she  must  have  known  that  Bingley 
is  quite  an  elderly  man,  but ^" 

*"Ah,  I  see.  She  took  me  for  your  mother's 
servant** 

'  Alas !  my  appearance  must  be  very  plebeian  in- 
deed !     I  felt  more  crestfellen  than  ever ! 

' "  1  rather  think  she  never  really  looked  at  you  at 
all,"  the  young  lady  said.  "  She  was  so  entirely  en- 
grossed by  her  poor  baby,  which  had  been  dreadfully 
ill  on  the  railroad,  that  she  could  think  of  nothing 

else.     It  had  been  arranged  that  my  mother's ^that 

Bingley  should  meet  her  on  her  arrival,  and  as  she 
believed  that  she  had  given  the  children  and  nursery 
maid  into  his  charge,  she  troubled  herself  no  furtheif 
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about  them^  and  was  entirely  absorbed  In  the  desire 
to  get  the  infant  home.  The  poor  Httle  thing  seemed 
dying,  in  the  cab." 

* "  Ah  !  and  I  added  to  her  troubles  by  my  blunder- 
ing stupidity.     I  really  don't  know  how  to " 

* "  You  also  mistook  her  for  some  one  else  1  ** 

' "  I  did.  I  took  her  for  a  lady  I  had  been  com- 
missioned to  meet  on  her  arrival  from  Ireland,  and  to 
escort  to  the  London  Bridge  Station — ^.  lady,  whose 
name  even  at  this  moment  I  don't  know.  And  it  was 
only  when  I  had  dragged  these  poor  children  of  your 
sister's  on  there,  that  I  made  the  discovery  of  their 
belonging  to  Captain  Baker,  and  not  to  the  clergyman 
whose  wife  I  had  been  desired  to  meet" 

* "  Dear !  dear !  how  much  trouble  and  annoyance 
you  have  had  1  And  what  has  become  of  that  poor 
lady?" 

* "  Ah,  I  dare  not  think.  One  must  hope  she  found 
her  way  to  London  Bridge  without  my  assistance,  and 
was  in  time  for  her  proper  train.  But  it  has  all  been 
most  unfortunate,  and  quite  inexcusable  on  my  part. 
If  only  these  children  are  not  seriously  the  worse  for 
all  the  delay  and  fatigue  I  have  been  the  means  of 
occasioning  them  ! " 

*  Poor  unfortunates  I  They  had  now  to  be  once 
more  woke  up,  and  thrust  into  a  cab — this  time  with 
three  grown-up  persons  instead  of  two,  whilst  I  insisted 
— ^literally  insisted  on  accompan3ring  the  party  on  the 
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box,  that  I  might  see  them  safe  home  at  last  through 
the  fog,  which  had  really  become  worse  than  ever. 

*That  fog  was  long  remembered  in  London;  so 
dense  an  obscurity  had  not  prevailed  there  for  years, 
and  not  only  were  many  accidents  the  consequence, 
but  some  valuable  lives  were  the  forfeit  Robberies 
too  were  effected  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  I  myself  did  not  escape  without  loss^  being  minu^ 
one  of  my  most  valuable  possessions — ^viz. :  my  heart- 

*  It  was  indeed  a  curious  time,  and  scene  in  which 
to  cultivate  a  new-found  acquaintance,  but  the  fog  did 
afford  me  opportunities  of  doing  so,  of  which  I  was 
not  slow  to  avail  myselfl  Whenever,  for  instance,  we 
came  to  a  stoppage  of  carriages,  I  jumped  from  my 
seat,  and  coming  round  to  the  cab  window,  strove  to ' 
cheer  and  reassure  the  travellers  within.  And  although 
it  was  only  by  occasional  gleams  of  torch  or  gas-light, 
that  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  face  that  had 
so  charmed  me  at  the  station,  yet  I  could  hear  the 
sweet,  kindly  voice,  sounding  more  hopeful  and  plea- 
sant than  ever,  in  the  gloom;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
how  much  its  owner  excelled  in  all  those  qualities  that 
peculiarly  adorn  a  woman — ^patience,  gentleness,  for- 
bearance, self-abnegation.  She  had  never,  as  I  now 
found,  beheld  these  children  before,  yet  they  took  to 
her  at  once.  Who  would  not  have  taken  to  her? 
She  was  one  of  those  dear  women  who  seem  bom  into 
this  world  to  be  the  idols  of  some — ^the  delight,  the 
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admiration  of  all.  She  had  an  unfailing  cheerfulness^ 
a  temper  that  nothing  seemed  to  ruffle.  She  spoke 
kindly  to  the  jaded  Irish  girl,  holding  out  pleasant 
prospects  of  a  speedy  arrival  at  home,  and  something 
very  nice  for  supper  afterwards.  She  hushed  her 
little  nephews  to  sleep,  conversing  with  me  at  intervals, 
and  telling  me  how  Captain  Baker's  regiment  had 
landed  in  Ireland  after  many,  many  years  foreign  ser- 
vice— ^and  how  her  sister  had  been  detained  there  by 
the  birth  of  the  poor  puny  infant — ^and  how  she  should 
never  have  known  that  sister  again — never — so  stout 
she  had  become — ^she,  who  had  once  been  quite  slim 
— ^and  how  by  the  most  singular  chance,  Bingle/s  cab 
and  Mrs.  Baker's  had  got  entangled  together  in  the 
fog,  as  the  former  was  going  to,  the  latter  coming 
away  from  the  station,  and  it  was  only  by  Bingley 
jumping  out  to  speak  to  the  lady,  who  with  her  body 
half  out  of  the  cab  window,  was  imploring  in  such 
moving  terms  to  be  allowed  to  pass  on,  for  the  sake 
of  her  dying  child,  that  each  had  discovered  the  name 
of  the  other.  And  then,  and  then  only,  had  Mrs, 
Baker  become  aware  that  she  had  left  her  three 
children  in  the  care  of  an  utter  stranger ;  and  not  a 
little  disconcerted  was  she  at  that  discovery.  But  as 
the  porter  had  assured  her  again,  and  again,  that  they 
would  be  leaving  the  station  almost  as  soon  as  herself^ 
and  as  she  never  for  a  moment  imagined  but  that 
Biddy  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  name  of  her 
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mother's  street  and  her  number,  she,  naturally  enough, 
decided  to  take  Bmgley  on  with  her,  feeling  he 
would  be  as  much  wanted  at  home,  as  he  would  be 
useless  at  the  station.  When  hour  after  hour  passed 
by,  howe\'er,  and  no  children  appeared,  she  became 
seriously  imeasy,  and  Bingley  having  been  despatched 
in  quest  of  a  doctor  for  the  infant,  whom  she  did  not 
dare  herself  to  leave  in  its  dangerous  state,  her  sister 
Bessie,  (the  invariable  aid  in  all  difficulties,  as  I  after- 
wards found,)  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  the 
missing  party,  with  her  mother's  own  maid.  For  it  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  the  nurse,  that  Biddy,  who  had 
only  been  with  Mrs.  Baker  since  the  birth  of  the  in- 
fant, might  have  forgotten  "  the  Grandmar's  "  proper 
direction,  in  which  case  she  and  her  unlucky  charges 
would  be  waiting  all  this  while  at  the  station,  in  utter 
dismay  and  perplexity. 

* "  And  how  we  can  ever  be  grateful  enough  to  you, 
sir,"  the  sweet  young  lady  said,  when  she  had  related 
to  me  these  particulars — "  I  am  sure  I  know  not  It 
would  have  been  so  infinitely  worse  for  these  poor 
children,  but  for  your  thoughtful  kindness.  My  sister 
will  never  be  able  to  thank  you  enough." 

'  How  my  heart  smote  me  at  these  praises  !  I  was 
conscious  I  so  little  deserved  them.  I  had  not  only 
been  a  fool,  but  a  cross-grained  one,  and  my  feelings 
towards  these  helpless  innocents  had  been  at  times 
anything  but  kindly.  I  was  basely  glad  that  she 
knew  me  not,  as  alas  I  I  knew  myself. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  we  stopped  before 
a  good-looking  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port- 
man  Square,  and  the  bell  I  rang  was  almost  instan- 
taneously answered  by  some  one  evidently  stationed 
behind  the  door,  and — the  large  blue  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Baker  stared  eagerly  in  mine.  ^^  Are  the  children 
safe  1"  she  anxiously  cried.  Then  seeing  one  brought 
out  in  the  arms  of  Biddy,  and  another  following  in 
those  of  her  sister,  "  Oh,  how  good  of  you !  how  good 
of  you!  You  have  brought  them  back.  I  am  so 
ashamed — ^how  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  % — Bessie 
too,  and  Mrs.  Burrell — all  safe — oh,  I  am  so  grateful, 
and  so  ashamed. — Come  in — oh,  you  must  indeed — - 
and  see  my  mother.  She  has  been  dreadfully  uneasy 
— she  will  never  forgive  me,  if  I  do  not  bring  you  in, 
that  she  may  thank  you  herself.  And  such  a  liberty 
as  I  took  with  you  at  the  station !  What  must  you 
have  thought  of  me  % — ^And  then  coming  such  a  long 
way  with  the  children — it  is  really  too  kind.  Bessie, 
Bessie,  help  me  to  persuade  this  good  gentleman  to 
come  in." 

*  And  before  I  could  exactly  realise  how  it  was,  oif 
where  it  was,  I  found  myself  gently  drawn  into  the 
warm,  hospitable  hall,  and  in  the  midst  of  maids, 
children,  bustle,  congratulations,  thanks,  questions, 
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luggage,  and  gas-light,  I  somehow  ascended  the  stairs, 
and  entered  the  presence  of  a  very  fat,  very  kindly, 
and  very  elderly  lady,  in  a  widow's  cap,  in  whose 
genial  face  I  instantly  recognised  Mrs.  Baker's 
mother.  Yes — Mrs.  Baker's  mother — ^it  could  be  no 
one  else ;  and  the  mother  of  the  sweet  girl  they  called 
Bessie,  as  welL  There  were  the  same  blue  eyes,  the 
$ame  benevolent  expression,  only  age  had  wrinkled 
this  lady's  coimtenance,  whilst  Bessie's  was  brilliant 
with  the  smooth  and  blooming  loveliness  of  youth. 

How  in  next  to  no  time,  I,  the  shyest  of  mortals 
with  ladies  in  general,  got  over  my  awkwardness  in 
the  presence  of  these  three — ^how  they  overwhelmed 
me  with  thanks  I  so  little  deserved — ^how  the  double 
mistake  at  the  station  was  smiled  at,  and  regretted  by 
all  of  them — ^how  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  argued,  and 
struggled,  and  strove  for  the  blame  of  it — interrupting 
one  another,  and  contradicting  one  another,  and 
talking  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  though  we  had 
been  acquainted  for  years— only  she  talked  the  fastest 
and  the  longest,  as  ladies  always  do — how  she  de- 
clared that  whilst  I  had  been  only  guDty  of  one  omis- 
sion, she  had  to  answer  for  at  least  five — first,  the  not 
having  ascertained  my  name  from  myself,  which  was 
far  worse  neglect  than  mine,  seeing  that  no  one  had 
ever  led  her  to  believe  I  was  Bingley,  whereas  a 
porter  had  actually  assured  me  that  she  was  my  Mrs. 
Baker — secondly,  the  not  having  listened  to  my  ex- 
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planation  about  Markham,  which  would  at  once  have 
enhghtened  her  as  to  my  not  being  the  servant- 
ttiirdly,  the  not  having  provided  Biddy  with  money, 
and    an    accurate  knowledge  of  her  destination- 

that  the  children  had  really  left  Euston  Square-and 

fifthly,  the  not  having  had  addresses  on  her  boxes 

that  aiiy  Christian  could  read.    Then,  how  as  I  was 

P  ungmg  on  my  side  into  a  recapitulation  of  my 

blunders,  I  was  stopped  in  the  very  outset  by  Bingley 

coming  m  to  announce  dinner,  when  I  found  myself 

forced-actually  forced  to  remain  and  partake  of  it 

with  this  hospitable  trio,  being  assured  that  not  to  do 

so,  would  be  to  prove  I  had  not  forgiven  them  the 

inconvenience  they  had  occasioned    me-how  the 

charming,  unselfish  daughter  of  the  house,  helped,  and 

seemed  to  think  of,  and  for  every  one,  absent  as  well 

as  present— now  carrying  up  little  delicacies  to  the 

nuiseiy,  then  returning  with  the  most  delightful  ac 

counts  of  the  infant,  who  was  so  much  better  since 

the  doctor's  prescription— and  as  for  Biddy— Biddy 

was  m  first-rate  spirits  over  an  Irish  stew,  and  «  noom- 

ber  foive  black  carruppet-baag,"  which  had  turned  up 

on  Mrs.  Baker's  cab  after  all all  this,  and  a  great 

deal  more,  I  won't  particularise  further  now.  But  it 
all  tended  at  the  time,  to  make  me  forget  the  singu- 
larity of  my  position,  seated  as  I  was  at  a  strange 
board,  between  two  of  the  most  amiable  women  in 
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the  world,  and  the  stoutest — ignorant  of  the  very 
name  of  my  principal  entertainer,  which  I  was  too 
bashful  to  ask,  whilst  she  must  necessarily  be  equally 
ignorant  of  mine — made  the  object  of  no  end  of 
grateful  acknowledgments — ^welcomed,  in  short,  not 
only  as  a  guest,  but  as  a  friend,  by  persons  of  whose 
very  existence  I  had  been  utterly  unconscious  in  the 
morning. 

'  I  was  soon  so  reassured  by  the  cordial  kindness 
and  attentions  of  my  hostesses,  that  I  became  quite 
jocular  with  them,  and  presently,  we  were  all  three 
laughing  over  the  description  of  the  unknown  lady  I 
was  to  have  met  at  the  station,  and  the  curious 
coincidence  of  the  name  mentioned  in  Colonel  An- 
Struther*s  letter,  and  that  suggested  by  Markham's 
servant,  being  actually  Mrs.  Baker's  Christian  and 
surnames.  And — will  it  be  credited? — I  actually 
took  out  that  letter,  and  read  it  aloud  to  them, 
plunging  headlong,  like  an  idiot  as  I  was,  into  that 
sentence  which  spoke  of  the  lady's  size,  and  then  sud- 
denly pulling  myself  up  short,  and  stealing  a  confused 
glance  at  Mrs.  Baker,  which  that  lady  perceiving,  ex- 
claimed with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "Oh,  please 
don't  suppress  any.  This  unknown  Mrs..  Baker 
couldn't  be  bigger  than  I  am.  And  I  don't  wonder 
you  took  me  for  her,  when  you  saw  my  size." 

*But  they  all  ceased  to  smile  when  they  heard 
of  the  mysterious  infirmity,   and  grieved  with  true 
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womanly  sympathy  over  this  Irish  stranger,  with  her 
encumbrances,  and  inexperience,  her  unknown  trouble, 
and  anxieties  for  her  husband. 

* "  I  wish  we  could  know  what  has  become  of  her, 
poor  soul !"  Bessie  said,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  a  tender 
compassion.  "  I  feel  as  if  we  had  somehow  injured 
her.  How  would  she  ever  manage  in  such  a  fog, 
knowing  nothing  of  London  %  I  do  hope  she  is  not 
blind,  by  chance." 

* "  No  fear  of  that,"  I  replied.  "  Such  an  infirmity 
would  have  been  sure  of  special  mention  of  some 
kind.  We  must  hope  she  duly  went  on  by  her 
own  train  from  London  Bridge.  You  recollect  I  did 
not  get  there  myself,  till  long  after  that  train  had 
departed." 

'  What  a  pleasant  dinner  that  was,  in  the  strange 
house,  with  the  strange  ladies  !  There  was  about  it 
such  an  entire  absence  of  formality — I  seemed,  as  it 
were,  admitted  without  any  merit  of  my  own,  into 
this  charming  circle,  as  one  of  its  habituts.  And  all 
was  so  frank,  so  genial,  so  evidently  genuine — the  ring 
of  the  true  metal  was  there — there  could  not  be  a  doubt 
of  it  But  it  was  a  bustling,  irregular  dinner  all  the 
same,  with  a  thousand  interruptions — ^for  not  only  was 
the  fair  Bessie  continually  to  and  fro  between  the 
dining-room  and  the  nursery,  but  Bingley,  whose  very 
look  and  tone  indicated  an  attached  servant,  was  for 
ever  being  called  out,  for  some  purpose  connected 
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with  the  new  arrivals,  and  the  old  lady  would  desire 
him  to  go  and  see  to  whatever  it  might  be,  at  once — 
the  dear  children  must  not  be  kept  waiting  a  moment 
— Harry  would  manage  our  dinner  well  enough,  and, 
(with  a  little  bow  to  me,)  she  was  sure  I  should 
pardon  any  deficiencies  on  such  an  occasion.  And 
Bingley,  darting  a  glance  of  lightning  at  Harry,  sug- 
gestive of  his  awful  responsibilities  in  having  to  wait 
unassisted  on  "  company,"  would  hurry  away,  and  be 
seen  no  more.  Then  Harry,  a  pretty,  pink-faced  boy 
of  some  fourteen  summers,  who  seemed  to  me  bene- 
volently to  watch  over  his  aged  mistress,  and  blindly 
to  idolise  his  young  one,  would  hurry  here  and  there 
in  a  delighted  trot  between  the  sideboard  and  the 
table,  and  perform  perfect  marvels  of  willingness  and 
waiting,  being,  however,  not  unfrequently  called  off 
himself,  by  loud  rings  at  the  door-bell,  which  he  would 
dart  away  to  answer,  reappearing  again  with  a  grin, 
and  a  message — thus  : 

* "  Oh,  if  you  please  'M,  Mrs.  Henry,  sheVe  sent 
to  know  if  the  children  that  wasn't  come,  is  come, 
all  right." 

*"A11  right,  you  may  say,  Harry,  with  my  kind 
love;  a  most  obliging  gentleman  has  brought  them 
home  himself,  and  we  can't  be  too  grateful  to  him. 
And  I'm  much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Henry  for  send- 
ing  " 

*0r— 
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* "  If  you  please  'M,  Mrs.  Arthur^s  love,  and  would 
you  lend  her  our  lantern,  for  the/ve  been  and  had  a 
misfortune  with  theirs,  and  please  'M,  with  her  love, 
she's  afraid  to  venture  without,  which  her  James  lost 
hisself  three  times  coming  across " 

* "  Dear,  dear,  my  love  to  Mrs.  Arthur,  and  she's 
most  welcome  to  the  lantern,  of  course.  But  I  do 
hope  she  won't  think  of  coming  over  to-night — quite 
dangerous,  I'm  sure.  Bessie,  my  love,  do  write  one 
line,  just  to  urge ^" 

' "  I  will,  mamma,  but  you  know  it's  of  no  sort 
of  use." 

*  And  whilst  the  scratching  of  Bessie's  rapid  pen 
still  sounds  against  the  paper,  another  sharp  bell 
tingles,  and  Harry's  grin  reappears. 

*  "  If  you  please  'M,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic's  love, 
and  they'll  be  here  to  tea,  if  you  please  'M,  if  they  can 
anyhow  see  to  come." 

* "  Oh,  very  well,  Harry ;  my  love,  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic ;  but  I  do  beg 
and  entreat  they'll  run  no  risks." 

'  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  last,  which  the  old 
lady  observing,  smiled  again  in  return,  and  proceeded 
to  inform  me  that  she  was  the  happy  mother  of  ten 
living  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Baker  was  the  eldest,  and 
Bessie  there,  the  youngest.  She  had  been  so  blessed 
as  never  to  lose  but  one  child,  Marmaduke,  her  first 
bom — so  called  after  his  dear  father.    He  had  only 
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lived  eight  months,  poor  darling,  and  a  sad  distress  it 
had  been  at  the  time.  But  all  the  others  had  done 
wonders — ^perfect  wonders  with  their  teeth — cut  them 
as  though  there  was  nothing  in  it — ^nothing  at  all. 
And  now  she  was  the  proud  grandmother  of  thirty- 
eight  grandchildren.  Three  of  her  sons  were  settled 
very  near  her,  as  well  as  two  of  her  daughters,  the 
latter  having  married  first  cousins,  whk^  seeing  that 
her  dear  husband's  family  was  both  numerous  and 
affectionate,  was  quite  to  be  expected — oh,  of  course. 
^*  So  that,"  she  added,  "  we  are,  I  may  say,  quite  a 
little  colony  about  here,  what  with  the  Henrys,  and  the 
Arthurs,  and  the  Frederics,  and  the  John  Thomases, 
and  the  Charles  Jameses.  And  they  are  all  so  good, 
and  so  united,  and  so  loving  to  me,  I  can't  be  too 
grateful,  I  am  sure,  for  the  infinite  mercies  I  am 
blessed  with." 

*  And  the  tears  welled  up  in  the  old  lad/s  kind 
eyes — tears,  which  she  sought  with  a  trembling  hand 
to  wipe  away,  when  she  thought  I  was  not  looking. 

*  "  But  you  founded  the  colony,  you  know  ma'am," 
Mrs.  Baker  said,  patting  the  back  of  the  soft  old 
hand — "  and  you  keep  it  together.  It  would  never 
have  been  what  it  is  but  for  you,  nor  continue  what  it 
is — ^at  least  so  they  tell  me  in  every  letter." 

* "  Ah  well,  they're  very  good  to  say  so,  my  love, 
and  I  don't  deserve  half  the  kindness  I  meet  with. 
They're  all  good  and  dutiful— every  one — and  I'm 
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thankful  to  have  my  dear  eldest  daughter  back  again, 
who  first  set  them  the  example.  We  only  want  the 
Captain  to  make  us  complete.  But  he's  quite  right 
to  be  looking  after  the  army,  I'm  sure,  and  most  lucky 
they  are  to  have  so  good  an " 

*But  here  a  louder  ring  than  ever,  interrupted  her — a 
masterful  ring,  so  to  speak — ^and  in  another  moment 
the  dining-room  door  had  flown  open,  and  Bingley 
himself  had  ushered  in 

*  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederk.^^ 

*And  a  stout,  rosy  little  woman,  very  like  Mrs. 
Baker,  but  still  more  like  Mrs.  Baker's  mother,  ran  in, 
followed  somewhat  more  leisurely  by  her  husband. 
And  then  ensued  such  a  scene  of  embracing,  and 
congratulating,  and  exclaiming,  and  rejoicing,  and 
questioning,  and  explaining,  as  never  perhaps  was 
witnessed  before,  by  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  parties 
concerned,  but  which  was  still  very  pleasant  to  wit- 
ness— not  to  say  touching.  And  when  at  last  some- 
thing like  a  lull  had  taken  place,  from  their  all  natur- 
ally requiring  to  take  breath,  I  was  specially  intro- 
duced  to  the  new  comers,  as  the  kind,  kind  gentleman 
who  had  taken  such  care  of  the  children — been  the 
saving  of  them,  in  fact  And  whilst  Mrs,  Baker  was 
still  singing  my  praises,  and  I  disclaiming  all  right  to 
any  praise,  who  should  come  hurrying  in,  but  Mrs, 
Arthur  of  the  lantern,  considerably  stouter  than  Mrs. 
Frederic,  but  still  not  so  stout  as  Mrs.  Baker.    And 
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before  she  had  at  all  got  over  the  agitation  of  the 
meeting,  and  of  her  sistef  s  astonishing  size,  behold, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  the  elder  son  and  his  wife,  were 
in  the  room.  But  as  it  was  now  becoming  somewhat 
crowded,  and  the  John  Thomases,  and  Charles 
Jameses,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  of  the  clan 
were  momentarily  expected,  Bessie  sensibly  suggested 
that  the  family  should  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  leave  me  to  drink  my  wine  in  peace.  But  I  had 
trespassed  on  their  privacy  too  long  already,  and  I 
resolutely  persisted  in  taking  leave,  only  craving  to  be 
allowed  to  call  soon,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Mrs. 
Baker  and  the  children  none  the  worse  for  my  inex- 
cusable  

*  I  was  interrupted  by  entreaties  that  I  would  hence- 
forth consider  that  house  as  free  to  me,  to  come  and 
to  go  whenever  it  might  suit  me,  and  its  inmates  as 
friends.  Then  my  three  hostesses  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  cordiality  of  their  adieux — Mr.  Henry 
saw  me  to  my  cab,  and  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of 
looking  me  up  some  Sunday  soon — his  only  free  day. 
And  thus  I  quitted  the  hospitable  mansion,  lea^^ng, 
alas  !  my  heart  behind  me,  though  as  yet  I  knew  not 
the  surname  of  its  possessor. 

*My  way  home  lay  past  Markham's  door,  and  I 
stopped  there  to  enquire  his  precise  direction.  For  I 
felt  bound  to  give  him  by  the  earliest  post,  a  detailed 
account  of  my  terrible  failure  as  regarded  his  commis- 
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Sion.  Alas  !  what  would  he  think  of  me,  when  he 
should  learn  it  % 

*  His  door  was  standing  open,  and  his  pretty  house- 
maid was  discoursing  on  its  threshold  to — doubtless  a 
brother  or  a  cousin,  in  the  Blues.  I  ran  past  the 
evidently  startled  pair,  saying  as  I  did  so,  that  t 
wished  to  see  James  immediately,  with  a  light  in  his 
master's  study.  Then  throwing  open  the  door  of  that 
snuggery  with  a  somewhat  impatient  fling,  I  found 
myself,  not  as  I  had  expected,  in  total  darkness,  but 
in  a  perfect  blaze  of  fire  and  lamplight,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  some  seven  or  eight  individuals  of  the  softer 
sex,  comfortably  seated  round  Markham's  table,  which 
was  spread  witli  a  table-cloth,  and  all  the  requisites 
for  a  substantial  tea.  My  astonishment  was  such, 
that  for  the  moment  it  fairly  paralysed  me,  nor  did  it 
restore  my  self-possession  to  see,  slowly  uprising  from 
her  seat,  a  gaunt  female,  six  feet  high,  at  the  very 
least,  who  stared  down  at  me  from  the  giraffe-like 
altitude  of  her  small  straw  bonnet,  whilst  one  after 
another  uprose  from  their  chairs,  other  giantesses  of 
slighter  growth,  undeniably  her  offspring.  I  was  begins 
ning  to  ask  myself  whether  the  whole  were  not  a  dream, 

unnatural,  and  full  of  contradictions, 

when  there  entered,  very^solid  and  real,  the  inde- 
fatigable James,  bearing  on  a  salver  a  toast-rack, 
filled  with  plank-like  pieces  of  toast    He  perceived 
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in  a  moment  the  state  of  matters,  and  a  smile  of 
genuine  humour  broke  over  his  shrewd  features. 

* "  This  here  is  Mr.  Snowe,  ma'am,"  he  said,  re- 
spectfully addressing  the  mother  giantess — "Mr. 
Snowe — ^master's  friend,  as  was  to  have  met  you  this 
morning." 

*  But  the  lady  only  hissed  in  reply — ^yes,  hissed. 
"  Sss  !  S — ss  I  S — ss !"  uttered  she,  to  my  indescrib- 
able consternation. 

* "  And  this  here,  sir,"  continued  James,  turning  to 
me,  and  laying  a  marked  stress  on  the  cognomen,  "  is 
Mx^,  Jones,  as  was  to  have  come  by  the  morning  train." 

' "  Sss — s — sssnowe  !  Oh,  indeed  ! "  cried  the  lady, 
interrupting  her  hissing  by  a  burst  of  sound  that  made 
me  jump  in  my  shoes. 

*"Yes,  'M,  Mr.  Snowe,**  James  continued,  "and 
he'd  have  met  you,  only  you  didn't  come."  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  added  with  great  cheerfulness,  but 
hardly  any  stops,  "  You  hadn't  left  here,  sir,  not  half 
an  hour,  before  a  young  lad  ring  our  door-bell  in  a 
vi'lent  perspiration  as  Master  'd  sent  from  his  station, 
which  he*d  tumbled  off  the  pavement  three  separate 
times  in  the  fog,  and  the  crossings  most  dangerous 
and  got  a  silk  umberella  right  in  his  eye  which  it  was 
terrible  inflamed  I'm  sure,  and  I  give  him  hot  water  to 
bathe  it  and  Master  being  so  hurried  before  leaving 
hadn't  noticed  the  cover  of  the  Colonel's  letter  till  he 
come  to  light  his  cigar  in  the  cab  (he'd  left  you  the  letter,* 
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you  recollect  sir,  and  kept  the  cover  hisself)  and  it 
said  just  under  the  seal  as  Mrs.  Jones,  that's  this  lady, 
had  changed  her  train  sudden  on  accounts  of  the  ill 
convenience  of  travelling  by  night  and  was  meaning 
to  sleep  in  town  after  all  instead  of  going  through,  and 
would  master  be  so  obliging  as  get  her  a  handy  lodg- 
ing anywheres  for  the  night,  and  master  he  sent  word 
by  that  young  lad  says  he,  you'll  get  my  house  ready 
for  Mrs.  Jones  and  party  immediate  and  tell  Mrs. 
Stockit  to  see  and  make  'em  all  comfortable,  warming- 
pans  in  the  bedrooms  and  fires  in  the  beds — shoo  !  I 
mean  warming-pans  in  the  beds,  and  fires  in  the  bed- 
rooms— ^and  Mrs.  Stockit  she  did  most  thorough  'spite 
of  one  of  her  worst  sick  *eadaches,  and  tell  iny  friend 
Snowe  I'd  be  obliged  to  him  to  meet  her  at  eight 
p.-^em  instead  of  what  we  settled.  Them  was  master's 
instructions  you  see  sir  by  that  young  lad,  and  so  I 
acted  according  and  as  you  wasn't  to  be  heard  of  at 
your  place  and  your  landadly  most  arbitrary  I  must  say, 
I  took  and  met  the  lady  myself  she  being  strange  in 
the  town  and  the  fog  and  all,  and  being  awares  of  her 
name  too  through  master  sending  me  the  cover  of  the 
letter,  which  here  it  is  and  you  hadn't  no  idea  of  it 
yourself  only  inclining  to  Baker  if  not  Hulse,  though  I 
always  thought  it  was  Sidebottom  myself.  And  that's 
how  it  took  place,  and  very  well  we  come  considering 
only  a  pol^  right  through  us  behind  which  the  P*leece 
was  obliged  to  interfere  and  not  less  than  two  cabs  to 
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convey  ourselves  and  luggage,  and  such  bad  language 
to  be  sure  as  I  never  hear  equalled  but  in  coiu^e  I 
took  the  number  of  the  most  abusive,  and  master'II 
act  as  he  thinks  proper  about  summonsing  when  he 
come  back." 

*  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  James,  radiant  with 
satisfaction,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  put  the  toast- 
rack,  which  throughout  this  speech,  he  had  been 
holding  in  the  air,  on  the  table  with  the  nicest  atten- 
tion to  its  being  precisely  parallel  to  the  bread  and 
butter,  after  which  he  drew  the  teapot  just  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  more  to  the  right,  and  gazed  at  me  with  an 
eye  of  cool  complacency. 

*  "  I'm  ss — sss — s-s-ss "  began  Mrs.  Jones  again. 

*  But  that  hissing  had  such  an  effect  on  my  nerves, 
that  I  plunged  at  once  into  a  harangue  of  my  own,  to 
drown  the  sound. 

*  "  I  regret  indeed,"  I  b^an,  "  that  I  should  have 
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* "  — so,"  blurted  she  out  once  more  with  exceeding 
violence — "  ss — sso — s-s-sorry  to  have  occasioned  so 
much  trouble." 

*  After  which,  having  for  the  moment  overcome  the 
obstacle  of  the  esses,  which  seemed  a  kind  of  rock  in 
her  path,  she  proceeded  with  the  most  astonishing 
ease  and  volubility  to  declare  that  nothing  was  ever 
like  Mr,  Markham's  kindness  and  liberality.  Her 
brother  had  always  told  her  what  a  good  friend  he 
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was,  and— oh,  dear,  ever3rthing  so  comfortable  and 
pleasant  in  the  house  after  their  tiring  journey,  and 
how  good  of  me  to  have  meant  to  meet  her  at  the 
railway — a  perfect  stranger,  and  she  having  no  know- 
ledge of  London.  But  James  had  done  everything 
that  could  be  done,  and  she  was  ss — ss — s-s — ss 
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*Then  I  tried  to  cut  in  again,  but  was  stopped 
almost  as  soon  as  I  had  begun. 

*" ss — s — o  much  obliged  to    him."      And 

might  she  be  allowed  to  introduce  her  daughters  ? 

*  On  which  five  slim,  straightbacked  young  persons, 
looking  like  promising  poplars,  swayed  themselves 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  though  impelled  by  a 
passing  breeze,  and  I  dropped  my  hat  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  my  confusion,  and  then  knocked  my  head 
violently  against  that  of  James,  as  we  both  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  thereby  occasioning  a  general  titter,  which 
added  not  a  little  to  my  embarrassment  Then  I  took 
a  chair,  and  with  laborious  earnestness  set  about 
making  conversation  with  these  ladies,  in  spite  of  my 
own  diffidence,  and  Mrs.  Jones's  terrible  infirmity, 
which  infirmity,  by  the  way,  I  soon  decided  to  be  a 
&r  worse  one  than  the  loss  of  a  palate.  Well  might 
the  poor  lady  feel  it,  as  her  brother  had  said !  /  felt 
it  to  that  degree,  that  whenever  she  took  to  hissing,  I 
was  seized  with  the  most  desperate  desire  to  hiss  with 
her.    And  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
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capnooiis  imcertainty  of  diese  fifactkxzs  esses.  There 
were  times  idiai  tliej  would  sfip  out  as  smoothly  and 
glibly  as  mine  cfid^  and  &eii  ^e  woold  hold  forth 
with  a  rapid  volnbdity  of  utterance,  as  though  bent  on 
fnaVrng  the  very  most  ci  the  oppcHrtunity — others, 
when  she  would  fight,  and  stn^gie,  and  spit  with  a 
strange  doggedness  of  determinaticm,  nerer  suffering 
herself  to  be  forestaDed  nor  aided,  but  holding  on, 
holding  on  to  the  rebellious  consonant  like  grim 
death,  and  ending  by  getting  the  better  of  it  at  last 

^  I  did  not  stay  long  with  these  new  acquaintances. 
There  was  not  about  diem  die  captivating  charm  that 
characterised  my  del^htful  friends  in  die  street  near 
Portman  Square.  The  mother  giantess  was  evidently 
in  great  anxiety  about  her  sick  husband,  and  die 
young  giantesses,  her  daughters,  seemed  more  bent  on 
the  discussion  of  the  planks  of  bread  and  butter  before 
them,  than  on  that  of  any  topics  I  could  advance. 
Declining  therefore,  widi  dianks,  their  invitation  to 
partake  of  their  meal,  and  begging  to  be  permitted  to 
escort  them  to  the  station  on  the  following  morning,  I 
took  my  leave,  if  not  gracefiilly,  at  least  without  regret, 
and  returned  to  my  wished-for  home. 

*  It  was  late  when  I  reached  that  domicile,  but  I 
found  my  fire  burning  brighdy,  the  kettle  singing  on 
the  hob,  my  arm-chair  placed  near  it,  and  my  table  at 
its  elbow,  with  all  the  welcome  accessories  of  candles, 
tumblers,  glasses,  &c.,  &a      Never   had  my  little 
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snuggery  looked  more  attractive,  as  the  red  firelight 
glanced  fitftdly  on  crimson  curtains  and  cushions,  and 
on  those  quaint,  gilt-framed  pictures,  which  formed 
my  chief  delight.  Half  an  hour's  quiet  muse  in  that 
cosy  arm-chair,  with  a  glass  of  steaming  negus  beside 
me,  would  not  be  by  any  means  unpleasant,  after  so 
wearisome  and  exciting  a  day.  But  I  did  not  take  it 
— at  least  not  as  yet.  Walking  straight  to  my  carved 
oak  bookcase,  I  drew  therefrom  a  purple  volume,  and 
began  to  search  eagerly  for  a  certain  number  in  a 
street  not  far  from  Portman  Square.  Doctor,  you  can 
guess  the  name  I  there  found 
* "  Mrs,  Marmaduke  Brotvn,^* 

*  When  at  last  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  that  night,  or 
rather,  the  following  morning,  two  thoughts  were 
floating  alternately  in  my  mind,  like  corks  bobbing^ 
up  and  down  on  the  surface  of  water — one,  that  large 
women  were  necessarily  large-hearted  and  good- 
humoured,  the  other  that  the  London  Bridge  station- 
master  was  not  very  far  wrong  when  he  intimated  that 
Brown  was  a  lucky  name.  It  was  a  lucky  name — a 
charming  name — ^a  ver — y  luck — ^y  na " 

*  The  corks  disappeared ;  and  I  plunged  head  fore- 
most into  a  dream,  vivid  and  exciting. 

'  I  dreamt  that  I  remonstrated  with  the  beautiful 
Bessie  on  the  objectionableness  of  her  growing  as 
stout  as  Mrs.  Baker,  and  that  she,  in  the  sweetest  and 
most  imanswerable  manner,  proved  to  me  how  impos- 
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sible  it  was,  that  she  could  retain  her  present  excellence 
and  amiability,  without  doing  so,  on  which  I  at  once 
became  convinced — I  yielded  the  point,  and  decided 
on  growing  stout  mysel£ 

*  Nor  have  I  ever  altered  my  opinion  of  the  name 
of  l^own,  since  that  night  It  ^  a  decidedly  lucky 
name,  and  I  believe  that  when  my  Bessie  changed  it 
for  mine,  she  brought  her  luck  with  her,  for  it  has 
adhered  to  us  both  ever  since.  I  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  to  you  her  perfections  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
nor  could  I,  if  I  wished  it,  tell  you  how  she  has  been 
idolised  by  me.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  by  her 
numerous  and  flourishing  colony  I  was  received  at 
the  first,  and  have  been  ever  since  treated  with  that 
large-hearted  warmth,  which  I  have  always  thought 
was  one  of  the  especial  attributes  of  the  name.  I 
know  not  if  you  have  ever  seen  the  dear  old  mother- 
in-law.  She  still  occupies  her  comfortable  house  in 
the  street  near  Portman  Square,  which  she  delights  in 
making  useful  to  every  son,  and  daughter,  and  grand- 
child she  possesses.  And  she  is  never  so  happy,  as 
when  surrounded  by  the  flourishing  colony,  who 
whilst  annually  adding  to  their  numbers,  seem  also  to 
increase  in  their  love  and  devotion  to  her.  And  I 
really  know  few  things  more  pleasant,  than  to  see  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  numerous  descendants,  on  one  of 
those  days  when  they  feel  it  a  sort  of  pious  duty,  as  well 
as  privilege  to  assemble  around  her  hospitable  board. 
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*  Markham  you  know,  and  have  often  met  here. 
That  first  election  of  his  was  an  uncommonly  near 
thing,  but  the  good  fellow  soon  made  himself  so 
popular  at  Boroughmuck,  that  they  returned  him  the 
next  time  free  of  cost.  He  is  a  plausible  dog,  as  you 
are  aware,  and  he  and  my  wife  took  to  one  another  so 
kindly,  that  I  might  have  become  jealous,  but  that 
she  made  to  me  what  is  called  a  privileged  communi- 
cation, which  communication  I  faithfully  concealed 
within  the  recesses  of  my  own  bosom,  till  I  chanced 
to  discover  that  its  substance  had  been  known  for 
some  time  to  the  entire  clan.  And  not  long  after- 
wards, my  sly  friend  led  to  the  altar  a  certain  member 
of  that  clan,  who  had  been  my  wife's  chosen  friend 
and  companion  from  childhood.  Need  I  tell  you 
that  she  has  made  him  the  happiest  of  men  %  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  her  name  was  Brown  % 

*  Of  course,  as  a  medico,  you  despise  Banting's  sys- 
tem, but  I,  who  do  not,  easily  persuaded  my  Bessie — 
the  sweetest  of  women,  to  drink  her  tea  the  reverse, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  she  has  hitherto  main«^ 
tained  a  very  creditable  degree  of  slimness.  I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  of  myself.  I  think,  however,  you 
will  admit  I  am  no  mean  adept  in  the  handling  of 
those  beflannelled  innocents,  which  were  once  my 
especial  abhorrence.  And  not  only  do  I  pique  my- 
self on  my  skill  and  popularity  in  our  nursery,  but  on 
the  occupants  of  it,  and  defy  even  you  to  point  out 
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much  finer  specimens  of  the  genus  in^t,  than  we 
can  there  display. 

'And  nowy  can  you  comprehend  why  I  have  not 
the  objection  to  London  fogs,  common  to  most 
people  ? — Still,  I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  to  see  that  it 
is  clearing  off  to-night     But,  my  dear  doctor,  how  late 

it  is !     Bless  me,  I  had  not  an  idea Stop,  stop, 

you  must  just  step  up,  and  look  at  Bessie  and  the 
baby  before  you  go.  You  must  indeed.  You  pro- 
mised, you  know——* 


ARTHUR    BRODRICK, 


CHAPTER  I. 

John  Brodrick  was  a  man  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  very  early  in  my  professional  career.  His  case, 
somewhat  peculiar  in  itself,  was  one  of  those  that  fell 
to  my  lot  to  attend  at  the  hospital,  and  it  caused  me 
no  end  of  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the  time,  but  ended 
in  complete  recovery  at  last,  I  had  watched  him 
with  a  brother's  care  ;  I  rejoiced  over  him  with  cor- 
responding delight.  When  I  had  believed  him  dying, 
I  listened  to  his  last  wishes,  and  undertook  to  see  to 
their  performance  ;  when  life  opened  for  him  anew,  I 
took  a  genuine  interest  in  his  eager  projects  for  the 
future.  Thus,  a  tie  was  formed  between  us,  not  to 
be  broken  by  years.  Many  such  friendships  have  I 
made  by  hospital  bedsides — friendships  warm  and 
faithfril,  and  not  among  the  least  pleasant  recollections 
of  my  life.  But,  of  those  proteges^  John  Brodrick  was 
at  once  the  most  grateful  and  the  least  satisfactory. 
He  was,   emphatically,   an  unlucky  man.     Nothing 
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prospered  with  him.  Money  passed  through  his 
hands,  but  it  brought  him  no  return.  This  was  neither 
from  lack  of  sense,  nor  lack  of  honesty ;  he  had  both  ; 
it  was  rather  for  want  of  that  business-like  capability 
so  essential  to  this  world's  success,  but  the  acquire- 
ment of  which,  seems  impossible  to  certain  individuals. 
Who  has  not  met  with  men  of  this  stamp  ? — ^men 
who,  as  fest  as  you  pull  them  out  of  one  difficulty, 
inevitably  flounder  into  another — men  who  lack  what 
may  be  termed  moral  muscle^  yet  never  incur  moral 
guilt — men  who  are  simply  well-intentioned,  but  most 
incompetent  overseers  of  then:  own  conduct  ? 

John  Brodrick  had  tried  everything.  He  had  been 
in  service  in  several  capacities,  and  had  borne  an  irre- 
proachable character  in  all,  yet  something  had  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  success  in  each.  Then  he  had  been 
a  greengrocer,  a  lodging-house  keeper,  a  traveller  in 
the  grocery  line,  a  traveller  for  a  wine  merchant,  a 
foreman  to  an  upholsterer,  and,  lastly,  an  upholsterer 
himself.  I  befriended  him  in  no  end  of  ways  ;  I  pro- 
cured him  situations  in  service — I  spoke  to  tradesmen 
in  his  behalf— I  obtained  orders  for  his.  goods — I 
purchased  his  goods  myself.  I  did  more;  I  aided 
him  with  money,  though  at  that  time  I  was  very  far 
from  affluent  myself.  But  every  effort  to  serve  him 
proved  a  failure.  When,  after  infinite  exertions,  I 
had  estabhshed  him  in  some  satisfactory  employment, 
he  was  sure  to  turn  up  again  before  long  as  destitute 
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as  ever,  with  some  superexcellent  reason  for  abandon- 
ing that  particular  line ;  and  there  was  generally 
truth  in  what  he  lurged,  and  good  sense  of  a  particular 
kind  besides.  Once  I  procured  him  a  place  as  valet 
to  an  elderly  gentleman,  where  he  had  high  wages, 
little  to  do,  and  lived  in  clover.  Before  he  had  been 
there  a  twelvemonth,  he  contrived  to  break  his  leg, 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  detained  there  long, 
erysipelas  having  supervened.  Of  course,  another 
servant  was  engaged,  and  the  gentleman,  dying  rather 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  bequeathed  to  that  ser- 
vant the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which, 
as  it  was  left  *  to  his  valet  of  the  time  being  at  his 
decease,'  would  have  been  Brodricks  had  he  remained. 
I  was  far  more  vexed  at  this  piece  of  ill-luck  than  he 
was.  *It  was  no  doubt  all  for  the  best,'  he  said, 
with  a  generous  smile  playing  about  his  handsome 
mouth.  *  The  man  was  a  many  years  his  senior,  and 
had  four  boys  to  maintain,  whilst  he  had  but  one. 
Doubtless  it  was  all  for  the  best.' — And  he  spoke 
from  his  heart 

At  last  I  fitted  him  regularly  out  for  Australia,  in 
which  country  he  felt  convinced  he  should  achieve  a 
signal  triumph  as  an  upholsterer.  He  was  recom- 
mended, written  about,  patted  on  the  back  in  every 
possible  way,  and  this  time  I  did  hope  the  prospect 
was  really  promising.  In  less  than  two  years  he  wa§ 
back  again,  with  little  besides  *  what '  (to  use  his  own 

s 
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graphic  expression)  *he  stood  upright  in/  This 
time  I  confess  I  was  provoked,  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  it  He  seemed  destined  to  tire 
out  the  patience  of  his  best  friends.  But  I  found 
that  his  motives  for  returning,  connected  as  they 
were  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  his  only  child, 
were  not  only  reasonable  in  themselves,  but  really 
creditable  to  him  as  a  parent  But  indeed  one  of 
the  most  exasperating  points  about  him,  ever  was, 
that  one  felt  one  had  no  sort  of  right  to  be  exasperated 
at  all. 

He  now  set  up  once  more  as  a  working  upholsterer, 
but  this  time  in  a  very  humble  way,  with  lowered 
expectations,  and,  as  usual,  every  good  and  honest 
intention.  But  his  ill-luck  pursued  him  still.  From 
some  cause,  his  work  never  prospered.  He  bought 
the  best  materials,  he  used  his  best  efforts ;  but  his 
wood  always  warped,  his  bhnds  constantly  came  out  of 
order,  his  curtains  would  never  close  properly,  his  very 
nails  never  held.  He  was  wont  to  admit,  himself,  with 
a  disappointed  sigh,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead,  that  there  were  a  many  complaints — ^he 
didn't  know  how  it  was,  but  there  were  a  many  com- 
plaints. 

In  this  way  he  struggled  on  awhile,  sinking  lower 
and  lower— the  old  story — ^friends  striving  in  vain  to 
hold  him  up — to  make  little  jobs  for  him,  which  were 
unsatisfactorily  executed  after  all,  till  one  day,  when  I 
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received  a  letter  from  him,  in  quite  a  different  tone 

from  his  wont.  He  was  very  ill,  he  wrote,  seriously  ill — 

would  I  please  to  come  and  see  him  %    He  should  not 

trouble  me,  or  anyone  much  longer.    I  went  of'  course, 

and  half  an  hour's  observation  of  him  and  of  his 

symptoms,  convinced  me  that  his  time  was  indeed 

come,  and  that  he  was  really  about  to  die.     Poor 

John  Brodrick  1    I  had  attended  him  through  many 

an  illness,  but  he  was  beyond  my  help  now.     The 

dark  gate  was  opening  wider  and  wider  for  him — that 

solemn  portal  through  which  we  must  all  one  day 

pass — and  he  could  not  escape  it. 

He  was  full  of  a  strange  and  unreason^^ble  remorse. 

He  accused  himself  of  faults  he  had  not  committed ; 

he,  who  had  never,  I  am  persuaded,  done  an  unjust, 

nor  even  an  unkind  action — ^who,  to  my  knowledge, 

had  given  away  many  a  shilling  out  of  his  poor  means, 

to  assist  distress,  was  torn  with  anguish  now  at  the 

remembrance  of  his  past  life,  his  wasted  opportunities. 

He  reproached  himself  with  everything  he  had  ever 

done — even  his  very  marriage.     That  marriage  had 

indeed  been  characteristic  of  himself.    Years  before 

I  had  known  him,  he  had  engaged  himself  to  a  young 

fellow-servant  in  the  house  where  he  was  then  living 

as  footman,  who,  gentle  and  weak-spirited,  was  cruelly 

bullied  by  the  lady's  maid  of  the  family.     Pity  had  at 

first  led  him  to  befriend  her ;  afterwards  her  gratitude 

had  changed  that  feehng  into  love.    They  agreed  to 

s  2 
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throw  up  their  situations  simultaneously;  they  married, 
and  for  a  few  months  struggled  to  support  themselves 
as  they  best  might,  by  their  own  exertions.     But  she 
died  at  length  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  and  he  was 
soon  forced  by  hard  necessity  to  betake  himself  again 
to  service,  leaving  that  son  in  the  charge  of  a  sister  of 
his  dead  wife.     Ere  long,  this  child  became  the  idol 
of  his  heart    To  raise  the  littie  fellow  one  day  into 
^  position  of  ease,  of  independence,   became   the 
cherished  object  of  his  ambition ;    and  successive 
failures  seemed  altogether  powerless  to  destroy  this 
hope.     I  have  known  him  stint  himself  in  actual  ne- 
cessaries, that  he  might  bestow  upon  his  boy,  the 
benefit  of  educational  advantages  he  had  never  himself 
possessed.    And  it  was  his  total  failure  as  regarded 
Arthur's  future  prospects,  that  so  grieved  and  irritated 
him  on  his  death-bed.     *  What  have  I  done  for  him  ?' 
he  would  say  to  me,  the  tears  standing  in  his  hollow 
eyes ;  *  I  thought  to  have  made  him  independent,  and 
I  leave  him  a  beggar.     I  hoped  that  he  would  be 
proud  of  his  father,  and  he  must  blush  to  hear  my 
name,  for  I  die — not  honestly,  as  I  ought  to  do,  but  in 
debt.    Ah  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  a  bad 
father,  after  all.' 

Many  were  the  conversations  we  had  about  this 
boy,  whose  future  formed  his  engrossing  anxiety ;  and 
I  had  much  ado  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of 
Arthur's  seeking  his  living,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  as  a  sen-ant  He  did,  however,  yield  at  last 
to  my  arguments,  whilst  I,  on  my  part,  so  far  gave 
way  to  his  wishes,  as  to  promise  that,  before  I  sought 
a  service  for  the  lad,  I  would  speak  to  Mn  Moreen, 
the  upholsterer,  with  whom  he  himself  had  twice  Uved 
as  foreman,  and  enquire  whether  in  his  establishment 
some  employment  could  not  be  found  for  Arthur,  that 
would  be  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  profession 
which  had  been  that  of  both  his  father  and  grand- 
father. Poor  Brodrick's  hopes  on  this  head  were, 
however,  very  slight — *  Mr.  Moreen  won't  do  it,  sir,' 
he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  self-reproach ;  *  he  won't  do  it, 
and  I  don't  deserve  that  he  should.  He's  a  just  man, 
is  Mr.  Moreen,  and  I — I  owe  him  money.  He's  not 
one  to  overlook  that  If  indeed  he  would  let  the 
boy  work  for  him  any  number  of  years  without  wages, 

and  so  pay  off  what  I  owe But  he  won't  do  it,  sir. 

I  have  angered  him,  and  Mrs.  Moreen,  she  can't 
overlook  his  having  lent  me  money.  She  told  him 
not  to  trust  me,  and  he  holds  very  much  by  her.  Not 
but  what  it  would  be  the  best  thing  they  could  do  for 
themselves,  to  employ  him,  for  Arthur  would  do  his 
duty  by  them  thorough — I'm  well  assured  of  that 
He's  a  deal  better  than  me,  you  see,  sir — ^he's  twenty 
times  my  head  for  figures,  and  book-making,  and 
that  He'll  make  a  first-rate  man  of  business,  will 
Arthur,  if  he  gets  a  chance.  They  say  at  his  school, 
he's  an  uncommon  turn  for  mathematics.    It  at  a 
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pity,  now  an't  it,  to  make  a  buttons  of  such  a  lad  as 
that?' 

And  the  father  glanced  proudly  and  fondly  at  his 
boy,  seated  in  the  window,  deeply  intent  upon  his 
book. 

The  end  came  before  long.      One  lovely  starlit 
night  I  obeyed  his  final  summons.     It  was  borne  in 
upon  him,  he  said  sadly,  that  he  should  not  see  an- 
other day ;  would  I  add  one  other  to  the  thousands 
of  kindnesses  I  had  already  shown  him — ^remain  by 
him  to  the  end  and  close  his  eyes  at  last?    Then  on 
my  promising  to  do  so,  he,  with  a  touching  solemnity 
commended  his  son  to  my  care,  enjoining  him  to 
honour  and  obey  me  in  all  things,  as  the  best  friend 
he  had  on  earth,  and  his  own  constant  benefactor 
This  done,  with  simple  earnestness  he  took  his  leave 
of  us  both,  gazing  at  us  with  dying  eyes  that  had 
already  something  of  Heaven's  own  peace  in  them  • 
and,  addressing  his  boy  the  last,  desired  him  not  to 

grieve,  for  we  should  all  meet  again — soon — soon 

above.  Then,  having  fervently  blessed  the  lad,  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  spoke  no  more  on 
earth. 

I  have  stood  by  many  a  death-bed,  but  I  think  I 
never  witnessed  one  more  touching  in  its  humble  re- 
signation than  that  one. 

We  sat  by  him  more  than  an  hour  longer,  silently 
watching.    We  could  hear  his  breathing  stilL  but  very 
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feeble  and  laboured.  At  length  he  turned,  and  for 
one  brief  moment  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  boy.  There 
was  distinct  recognition  in  that  glance — loving  recog- 
nition, and  farewell — then  the  tender  light  was  gone 
again,  and  in  its  place  there  came  a  film — it  all  was 

over. 

As  I  walked  slowly  home  that  lovely  summer's 
rhoming,  something  like  a  wish  that  I  could  exchange 
places  with  him  whose  eyes  I  had  just  closed,  came 
over  me.  Yes — I,  full  of  health  and  vigour,  with 
years  perhaps  of  active  life  before  me,  was  more  than 
half  disposed  to  envy  that  poor  man.  True,  existence 
for  him  had  been  one  series  of  mistakes.  He  had 
been  disappointed,  baffled,  beaten  back  at  every  turn, 
whilst  I,  all  the  stronger  for  my  struggles,  was  fast 
winning  my  way  to  comfort  and  position.  As  man 
judges,  I  was  in  every  respect  his  superior.  The 
business  habits  he  had  lacked,  I  possessed.  Where 
he  would  have  humbly  given  way,  I  should  have 
pushed  mine  right  onward,  remorselessly  thrusting 
aside  every  obstacle  in  my  path.  He  had  gone  to 
the  grave,  poor,  dependent,  a  debtor ;  I,  through 
countless  difficulties,  had  invariably  paid  as  I  went, 
and  could  boast  with  proud  satisfaction  that  *  I  owed 
no  man  anything.'  Doubtless,  of  us  two,  the  world 
would  esteem  me  the  better ;  but  I  looked  into  my 
own  soul,  and  knew  the  world  would  be  wrong.  I 
knew  that  there  is  One  above,  whose    *  ways  are  not 
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as  our  ways/  Who  counts  not  mistakes  as  crimes,  nor 
professional  success  as  virtue.  In  His  sight  I  was  not 
better  than  John  Brodrick.  Better !  I  was  not 
worthy  even  of  such  a  comparison  ! 

For  I  saw  now  the  real  extent  of  the  poor  fellow's 
worth  ;  I  reproached  myself  with  having  never  done 
him  justice.  How  often  had  I  secretly  despised  him 
for  his  failures— chafed  at  his  importunities — ^be- 
grudged him  even  the  few  moments  of  time,  necessary 
to  listen  to  his  plans  !  And  he  would  have  laid  down 
his  life  for  me,  and  thought  it  all  too  little  to  prove 
his  gratitude. 

Ah  friends,  pressing  onward  on  life's  highways, 
and  treading  with  firm  and  well-shod  feet,  those  rough 
paths,  when  in  your  busy  course  ye  overtake  some 
weary  brother,  who,  baffled  and  foot  sore,  sees  per- 
haps with  disheartened  eyes  yoiu*  swifter  progress, 
regard  him  not  with  contempt,  but  pause  and  offer  a 
kindly  word  of  encouragement,  or,  better  still,  a  help- 
ing hand.  Who  knows  where  and  how  you  may  meet 
again  that  humble  traveller,  in  the  Land  where  *  many 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Arthur  Brodrick  had  not  completed  his  thirteenth 
year  when  his  father  died.     Tall  for  his  age,  with 
small  and  well-cut  features,  he  promised  to  be  not  less 
good-looking,  than  that  father  had  been.     But  there 
was  something  in  his  countenance,  which  John  Brod- 
rick's  had  never  possessed — character  of  some  sort, 
that  at  once  arrested  your  attention.     The  mouth  was 
chiselled  and  handsome,  but  the  somewhat  compressed 
lips  indicated  both  firmness  and  reserve,  whilst  the 
full,  prominent  eyes  had  in  them  a  thoughtfiil  abstrac- 
tion, not  common  in  one  so  young.     I  had  seen  but 
little  of  the  boy,  and  knew  even  less.     Mr.  Gillies,  his 
schoolmaster,  whom  I  had  met  more  than  once  by  his 
father's  bedside,  had  spoken  of  him,  indeed,  as  studious 
and  persevering,  though  not  clever,  and  the  father 
himself  had  pronounced  him  dutifiil  and  obedient  in 
no  ordinary  degree.     But  my  own  observations  had 
served  to  puzzle,  rather  than  enlighten  me,  though  I 
had  arrived  at  one  conclusion — that  he  was  reserved 
even  to  secretiveness.    His  nature  seemed  to  be  of 
those  which,  to  open  at  all,  must  be  wrenched  open. 
During  his  father's  illness,  he  had  been  watchful  and 
assiduous,'  betraying  few  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
but  more  than  satisfying,  by  his  filial  duty,  that  father's 
devoted  affection.    During  the  last  hours,  he  had  pre* 
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served  a  singular  calmness  of  demeanour,  shedding  no 
tears,  speaking  few  words,  listening  with  earnest  atten- 
tion to  those  that  were  spoken.     And  when  all  was 
over,  he  indulged  in  no  passionate  lamentation,  at 
least  not  whilst  I  remained,  but  apparently  heeding 
little  my  attempts  at  consolation,  kept  his  eyes  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man,  who  but 
a  few  moments  before  had  been  so  full  of  love  for 
him ;  and  stood  silent,  motionless,  almost  as  pale  as 
that  death  with  which  he  now  found  himself  for  the 
first  time,  face  to  feice.   Again,  when  he  followed  the 
poor  remains  of  his  parent  to  the  grave,  he*  shed  no 
tear.     Stem,  silent,  subdued,  he  hstened  apparently 
calmly  to  the  words  of  that  sublime  service,  heard  the 
rattle  of  the  earth  upon  the  coffin  lid,  and  made  no 
sign.     Yet,  strange  and  unchildlike  as  this  seemed, 
there  was  all  the  while  something  about  him,  which 
induced  the  belief  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  insen- 
sibility, nor  even  of  coldness  of  feeling.     But  he  was 
one  of  those,  concerning  whom  one  necessarily  reserves 
one's  opinion. 

His  father's  affairs  were  arranged  as  speedily  as 
possible,  but  the  sale  of  his  few  effects  scarcely  real- 
ised enough  to  defiray  his  funeral,  and  other  expenses  ; 
— nothing,  of  course,  remained  for  Mr.  Moreen,  the 
upholsterer,  to  whom  he  owed  a  considerable  debt.  I 
had  provided  Arthur  with  decent  mourning,  and  paid 
his  small  arrears  of  schooling  myself,  taking  him  for 
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the  moment  into  my  own  home ;  and  we  bad  more 
than  one  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  future 
prospects,  during  which  he  expressed  himself  willing 
to  abide  by  any  decision  of  mine,  his  father  having 
enjoined  him  to  do  so.  When  questioned  as  to  his 
preferences,  his  feelings  of  fitness  for  this  or  that  em-J 
ployment,  he  kept  silence — ^when  pressed  on  those 
points,  he  only  repeated  again  that  he  would  leave  it 
all  to  me — entirely  to  me.  It  was  not  without  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  I  wrung  from  him  at  last  the 
confession,  that  he  would  rather  be  an  upholsterer^ 
than  a  servant  This  however,  sufficed  to  decide  me. 
I  took  him  to  Mr.  Moreen,  whom  I  had  long  attended 
professionally,  and  who,  I  well  knew,  entertained  for 
me  a  real  regard.  I  would  at  least  make  an  appeal  in 
that  quarter  : — ^after  all,  it  could  but  fail. 

Mr.  Moreen  was  a  huge,  sturdy,  ruddy-faced  giant— ^^ 
a  thorough  John  Bull — working  hard,  living  gene* 
rously,  doing  business  as  business  should  be  done,  in 
a  business-like  manner.  He  piqued  himself  not  only 
on  the  quality  of  his  materials,  but  on  the  excellence 
of  his  workmanship,  and  was  wont  to  look  with  an 
eye  of  sotfiething  very  like  contempt,  on  any  but  his 
own.  As  straightforward,  shrewd,  and  experienced  a 
tradesman  as  London  ever  produced,  he  had  made  for 
himself  a  high  name  among  his  brethren  of  the  same 
class,  standing  in  character  as  solidly  firm  in  their 
estimation,  as  he  stood  in  the  ^body  in  his  own  shop 
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• 

in  one  of  the  small  streets  branching  out  of  Oxford 
Street     He  was  especially  famous  for  his  old  oak 
carvings,  of  which  he  possessed  a  rare  and  valuable 
collection,  and  the  taste  and  skill  with  which   he 
adapted  diese  to  all  kinds  of  furniture,  were  admitted 
to  be  unrivalled.     I  know  of  but  two  things  that  could 
reasonably  be  uiged  against  Mr.  Moreen — ^die  one,  that 
he  was  a  red-hot  Radical,  the  other,  that  he  was  too 
much  under  the  control  of  his  wife.     He  came  down 
to  us  now,  from  the  comfortable  meat  tea  he  had  been 
enjoying  with  that  wife  and  her  children  above  stairs, 
wiping  the  crumbs  from  his  mouth  as  he  entered*     He 
smiled  on  seeing  me  (I  had  attended  him  in  more 
than  one  serious  attack  of  bronchitis),  but  cast  a  sharp 
glance  of  disfavour  at  my  companion,  who,  pale  and 
slender,   looked  almost    gentlemanlike  in  his    new 
mourning  suit,  the  sombre  hue  of  which  was  just  re- 
lieved, by  an  inch  or  two  of  his  lather's  old-fashioned 
watch  chain,  that  peeped  from  his  waistcoat     Per- 
haps the  worthy  man  suspected  our  errand — ^anyhow, 
I  lost  no  time  in  explaining  it     It  had  been  his  late 
foreman's  last  wish,  I  said,  that  his  son  should  be 
brought  up  to  his  own  trade,  and  he  had  not  been 
without  hopes  that  Mr.  Moreen  would  permit  him  to 
work  in  his  shop,  at  least  for  awhile,  making  himself 
useful  in  any  way  in  his  power,  so  as  to  leam  some- 
thing of  the  business.     I  spoke  highly  of  the  lad's 
capacity,  his  willingness  to  leam  and  turn  his  hand  to 
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anything,  however  laborious,  so  he  might  hope  to 
cancel  in  a  manner,  by  his  services,  the  large  debt  his 
father  owed. 

The  upholsterer  heard  me  attentively  to  the  end. 
He  was  not  one  to  speak  hastily,  nor  yet  one  to 
mince  matters  when  he  did  speak,  as  he  was  wont  to 
say  of  himself.  He  knew  his  own  mind  in  general — » 
when  Mrs.  M was  not  by. 

*  Sir,  I  wouldn't  have  a  son  of  John  Brodrick's  in 
my  shop,  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me  all  he  owed,  and 
fifty  pounds  more,  to  the  back  of  that.  IVe  had 
enough  of  the  father — I  don't  want  none  of  the  son. 
That  boy  '11  be  just  like  'em  all — ^tum  out  like  the  rest 
of  the  lot  Sir,  John  Brodrick  used  me  ill — desperate 
ill.  I  trusted  him  as  I'd  have  trusted  my  own  son, 
and  he  deceived  me.     He  deceived  me  cruel.* 

*  No,  no,*  I  interrupted.  *  He  never  meant  to  de-. 
ceive  you — he  was  incapable  of  it  When  he  bojs 
rowed  that  money,  he  fully  intended  to  repay  it' 

*  I  trusted  him,  and  he  deceived  me,'  Mr.  Moreen 
resumed,  not  even  condescending  to  notice  my  interr 
ruption,  and  doggedly  returning  to  his  point  *He 
proved  to  me  in  black  and  white  that  he  would  be 
able  to  return  that  money  before  the  year  were  out, 
and  he  knew  it  were  no  such  thing.  He  never  paid 
me  a  shilling  of  it,  and  he  never  meant  to  it  There's 
no  honesty  in  the  blood,  that's  where  it  is — therms  na 
honesty  in  the  blood,     Eighty-sev^n  pounds,  ten  shiI-» 
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lings  and  three  pence  that  man  owed  me,  and  I  shall 
never  see  one  farthing  of  it — ^No  sir,  I  thank  you^ 
but  if  you  please,  111  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
boy/ 

'  Father  would  have  done  his  endeavours  to  pay 
you  sir,  if  he'd  lived,'  I  heard  Arthur's  treble  voice  ex- 
claim with  something  of  a  bieak  in  it — ^  I  know  he'd 
have  done  his  very  best' 

I  glanced  at  the  boy.  He  was  unusually  pale,  and 
the  perspiration  stood  in  beads  upon  his  forehead. 
His  large  eyes,  fiill  of  an  eager  and  glowing  light,  weie 
fixed  intently  on  the  upholsterer.  My  heart  bled  for 
him.  It  was  cruel  to  speak  thus  of  his  dead  Either  in 
his  presence,  and  the  loss  so  fresh  yet 

'Not  he,'  Mr.  Moreen  replied,  putting  his  great 
hands  into  his  waistcoat  pockets,  and  jingling  certain 
loose  coins  he  found  there,  with  a  dogged  and  careless 
kind  of  contempt — ^  not  he  !  Twasn't  in  him. 
Twasn't  in  ^Vw,  no  more  than  in  his  brother  Charles, 
as  died  some  eight  or  nine  years  agone,  deep  in  debt 
Deip  in  debt    He  were  just  another  of  the  same  kind 

— always  borrowing,   never   paying  nobody  back 

always  in  troubles  and  in  difficulties  of  one  sort  and 
another — 201^  prison '  (with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
word).  *  If  s  in  the  blood,  I  tell  ye— that's  where  it  is 
— in  the  blood.  They're  an  unprincipled  set,  the  vrhole 
of  'em — a  bad  lot  No  honour,  no  honesty,  no — no 
backbone  among  any  of  'ent    And  this  boy's  one  of 
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'^em.  He*ll  never  come  to  no  good.  Of  course 
not' 

He  jerked  out  these  sentences  with  infinite  determi- 
nation and  contempt,  making  short  indignant  pauses 
between  each,  which  seemed  to  add  tenfold  weight  to 
his  words. 

I  felt  irritated  at  such  remarks  before  a  young  lad, 
whose  parent  was  scarcely  yet  cold  in  his  grave. 

*  Mr.  Moreen,*  I  said,  sternly,  *  I  am  astonished  at 
you.  I  gave  you  credit  for  far  greater  generosity — 
allow  me  to  add,  more  Christian  feeling.  John  Brod- 
rick owed  you  money,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  certain  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  intended,  and  would  have  striven 
to  pay  you,  had  he  lived.  I  knew  him  well,  and  I  can 
answer  for  this.  And  why  you  should  include  his 
innocent  boy  in  the  sweeping  abuse  you  lavish  on  his 
family,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  You  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  refuse  to  employ  the  lad,  but  none  to 
wound  him  by  casting  such  bitter  reflections  on  the 
memory  of  his  father.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Moreen,  taking  one  brawny  hand  out 
of  a  pocket,  and  stretching  it  towards  me  with  a  ges- 
ture of  infinite  power,  *  I  speak  as  I  find,  you  see — I 
speak  as  I  find.  You  forget  as  I've  boys  myself — a 
many  boys.'  He  heaved  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  cavernous  depths  of  his  enormous  chest,  and 
made  quite  a  draught  in  the  shop.  *  I've  no  less  than 
five  of  *em,  and  Mrs.  M expecting  again  no  later 
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than  October,  Sir,  them  boys  look  to  me  to  be  fed 
and  clothed,  and  in  course  put  in  the  way  of  feeding 
and  clothing  themselves,  IVe  enough  to  do  for  them. 
They're  brought  up  strict,  and  honest,  and  hard,  them 
boys  are — ^not  taught  to  give  themselves  airs — ^not 
dressed  like  young  Eton  gents '  (with  a  sharp  glance 
at  Arthur's  new  mourning  suit) ;  ^  what  they  wears  is 
paid  for,  upright  and  regular — I'd  scorn  to  borrow 
money  for  my  boys.  But  it  is  hard,  it's  very  hard  that 
other  folks'  brat^  should  fatten  on  their  bread.' 

He  turned  away,  and  bending  a  little  aside,  seemed 
to  be  examining  a  piece  of  carving  on  a  sideboard 
that  stood  near.  But  a  moment  afterwards,  he  re- 
sumed in  a  somewhat  deprecating  tone,  as  though 
anxious  to  justify  himself  in  my  eyes,  *  You  see.  sir, 
Tve  had  little  comfort  since  the  day  when  that  money 

were  borrowed.     Mrs.  M she  were  terrible  put  out 

about   it  at  the  time,  and  she'll  never  overlook  it 
Nep — er  overlook  it.     She  has  her  ideas,  has  Mrs. 

M .      And  her  opinions.      Strong.      She   were 

always  against  lending  of  it,  was  Mrs.  Moreen.     Many 
a  time  she  says  to  me,  says  she,  "  Mark  my  words, 

M ,  never  you  trust  that  fellow  Brodrick — ^he's  a 

slippery  chap.     He's  all  very  well  working  under  your 
eye,  as  foreman  and  that,  but  never  you  trust  him  with 

money.    Mind." — ^Yes,  Mrs.  M said  so.     And  I 

ought  to  have  acted  according,  for  I  was  very  well 
aweer  my  own  self  that  there  was  no  honesty  in  the 
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blood.  But  you  see  as  he'd  lived  in  my  house,  first  and 
last,  a  long  time,  and  done  well  in  *s  work,  and  that — 
and  then  he'd  a  sort  of  a  way  with  him — an  insinuating 
way — them  slippery  chaps  mostly  has — If  you  please, 
sir,'  said  Mr.  Moreen,  suddenly  taking  his  hands  from 
his  pockets,  and  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  uncom- 
mon briskness,  by  way  of  finishing  with  the  subject, 

*  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  It's  a 
unpleasant  consideration,  and  it's  best  let  drop.  Only 
I  won't  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  lad.' 

*  Very  good,'  I  observed  coldly,  turning  to  depart ; 

*  then  Arthur,  my  good  boy,  we  must  set  about  trying 
to  find  you  something  better  elsewhere.  Perhaps  a 
page's  place  may  be  the  best  after  all.' 

*  Much  the  best,  sir,'  remarked  Mr.  Moreen,  not 
appearing  to  heed  my  displeasure,  *  he  may  do  toler- 
able in  that,  provided  he  don't  throw  it  up,  and  want 
to  better  himself  every  six  months — as  the  lads  does 
chiefly  now-a-days.' 

I  left  the  shop  without  reply. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  PLACE  was  soon  found  for  Arthur  Brodrick,  and  a 
good  one.     One  of  the  most  affluent  of  my  patients 
engaged  him  without  hesitation,  inexperienced  as  he 
was,  on  learning  from  me  the  particulars  of  his  st<Hy. 
She  was  conscientious  and  kind-hearted,  and  he  could 
scarcely  have  fallen  into  better  hands.     Before  he  left 
me,  I  gave  him  much  good  advice  as  to  his  future 
conduct,  to  which  he  listened  with  his  usual  respectful 
attention,  promising  to  remember,  and  attend  to  it. 
But  I  could  not  but  feel  more  than  ever,  that  there 
was  nothing  interesting,  nothing  attaching  about  him, 
as  there  had  been  about  his  father.     Probably  how- 
ever, he  would  succeed  better  in  life,  than  that  father 
had  done.      He  was  steady,  obedient,  respectful — 
apparently  well-disposed,  and  likely  in  time  to  make 
an  excellent  servant    I  smile  to  myself  now,  when  I 
think  how  utterly  ignorant  I  was  in  those  days,  of 
what  that  boy  really  was. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  whose  house  he  had 
entered,  were  kindly,  liberal  people,  living  alone, 
spoiling  theu"  servants,  as  they  would  have  spoiled 
their  children,  had  they  had  any,  laying  themselves 
out  to  be  imposed  upon  in  an  hundred  ways,  and 
beir^  so  very  thoroughly,  on  all  sides.  Their  butler, 
Mr.  Tapps,  had  decanted  their  wine,  and  imbibed 
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certain  portions  of  it,  for  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
was  valued  by  them  as  a  priceless  treasure.    Their 
coachman,  a  corpulent  but  lenient  man,  allowed  them 
the  use  of  their  horses  for  a  few  hours  occasionally, 
when  his  wife  thought  it  safe  for  him  to  drive,  nor  was 
there  a  pair  in  all  London,  that  could  equal  his  for 
sleek  and  decorous  slowness.    The  lady's  maid  had 
ruled  her  mistress  with  a  rod  of — shall  we  say  whale- 
bone, for  thirty  years,  and  was  looked  upon  by  that 
lady  with  a  sort  of  nervous  respect  j  the  cook  had 
grown  fat  on  the  proceeds  of  that  which  she  disposed 
of  out  of  her  luxurious  kitchen  :  the  housemaid  and 
sculler3anaid  might  as  yet  be  considered  infants  in  the 
service,  seeing  they  had  been  only  there  three  and 
four  years  respectively,  but  influenced  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  establishment,  they  were  of  course  pre- 
pared to  remain  there  indefinitely,  unless  the  baker  or 
the  greengrocer  should  think  proper  in  the  meanwhile 
to  put  in  a  claim  to  their  hand.     Every  one  of  these 
domestics  spoke  of  the  house,  and  its  contents^  as  his 
or  her  own.     It  was  *  our  plate,'  *  our  carriage,'  *  our 
dinner  parties,'  *our  uniforms,'  *our  court  dresses,' 
and  ^  our  diamonds.' 

The  first  thing  done  by  the  treasure,  Mr.  Tapps,  on 
the  new  page  being  respectfiiUy  presented  to  him  by 
his  mistress,  in  my*  presence,  was  to  alter  his  cognomen 
to  that  of  Jeames.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  call 
him  any  other— of  course  not — seeing  that  Jeames 

T  2 
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was  the  proper  name  for  a  page,  and  had  been  ever 
since  he  was  a  page  himsel£  *  And  if  you  only  does 
as  /  tell  you,'  said  Mr.  Tapps,  with  dignified  emphasis, 
turning  to  the  ci-devant  Arthur,  and  happily  mingling 
encouragement  with  the  stem  dignity  of  office,  *  if  you 
does  as  /  tell  you,  and  minds  nothing  nor  nobody 
else,  youTl  do  well  enough  in  time,  /  dare  say.' 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  maid  was  apt  to  be  a  little  bilious ; 
I  was  therefore  not  unfrequently  summoned  to  pre- 
scribe for  her — (she  could  of  course  only  be  attended 
by  the  same  doctor  who  attended  her  mistress) — ^and 
Arthur,  who  always  continued  Arthur  to  me,  would 
answer  the  door-bell  on  these  occasions,  and  bow 
gravely  and  respectfully  as  I  passed  him  in  the  door- 
way. I  often  wondered  to  myself  whether  that  boy, 
whose  father  had  been  so  attached  to  me  for  years, 
cared  for  me  in  the  smallest  degree  himself.  If  he 
did,  he  certainly  contrived  to  conceal  it  Meanwhile, 
his  conduct  was  excellent ;  Mrs.  Sullivan  could  hardly 
say  enough  in  his  praise.  Tapps,  the  treasure,  was 
entirely  satisfied.  Tapps  could  state  with  satisfaction 
that  he  had  broken  wonderful  little  crockery  for  a  raw 
lad  in  his  first  service,  and  his  double  knocks  was 
most  promising — most  promising.  In  fact  they  had 
quite  lost  that  distressing  resemblance  to  the  twopenny 
post,  which  was  always  a  painful  discredit  to  a  gentle- 
man's family.  In  short,  Jeames  was  considered  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  in  time — say  another  quarter  of  a 
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century — ^nearly  as  great  a  treasure  as   Mr.  Tapps 
himself  had  been  after  a  similar  period. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  in  my  consulting  room, 
resting  after  a  busy  two  hours*  work,  when  my  page, 
who  was  very  far  from  being  a  treasure,  informed  me 
that  Arthur  Brodrick  was  in  the  hall,  and  made  bold 
to  ask  to  see  me  for  a  few  moments.  He  was  ad- 
mitted at  once,  and  it  struck  me  as  he  entered,  that 
he  looked  thin  and  ill,  and  paler  even  than  usuaL 

*  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,'  said  I,  thinking  to  my- 
self that  the  boy  was  growing  too  fast,  and  ought  to 
be  well  nourished,  and  not  overworked ;  and  mentally 
resolving  to  tell  his  mistress  so. 

*  Nothing,  sir,'  he  replied  gravely.      *I  came  to 

speak  to  you  on  a  little  matter  that ^    He  paused, 

hesitating. 

*  What  is  it  ]  Do  they  give  you  too  much  to  do  at 
the  Admiral's  1 ' 

*  No — oh  no,  sir — ^not  at  all.' 

*  You  don't  feel  quite  well,  perhaps  %  * 

*  I'm  perfectly  well,  sir,  I  thank  you ' 

'  What  is  it  then  1 — speak  out.  * 

'  Well,  sir,  I  came  to  ask  you — ^that  is,'  (correcting 
himself,  as  though  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
spectful), ^I  made  bold  to  come  and  ask  you  if  you 
would  kindly  take  care  of  this  money  for  me,  sir ' 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
something  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  old  newspaper, 
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opened  it,  and  spread  it  out  on  the  table.  It  was 
three  half-crowns,  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
threepence  in  coppers.  That  amount  was  also  set 
down  on  a  little  square  of  white  paper,  in  clear  figures, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  his,  with  the  date  added. 

*  Certainly,'  I  said,  somewhat  surprised.  *I  will 
keep  this,  if  you  desire  it     What  may  it  be  for  1 ' 

He  was  silent.  And  looking  at  him,  I  thought  as 
I  had  often  thought  before,  what  very  hard  work  it 
was  to  elicit  anything  from  him. 

'  Is  it  for  any  particular  object  ?  * 

*  Well ^yes,  sir.* 

*  Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  tell  it  me.' 

He  considered  a  moment,  and  then,  without  an- 
swering that  question,  went  back  to  the  first,  and 
answered  that 

*  It  is  towards  paying  that  debt,  sir.' 

*  That  debt     What  debt  1' 

*  Father's  debt  to  Mr.  Moreen,  you  know,  sir.  He 
said  father  owed  him  eighty-seven  pounds,  ten  shil- 
lings, and  threepence.     That  was  the  sum.' 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement  I  looked  at  the 
little  heap  of  money  on  the  table,  and  involuntarily 
smiled. 

*  My  good  boy,  you  don't  hope  that  you  can  pay 
such  a  sum  as  that' 

He  drew  himself  up.     *  I  mean  to  pay  it,  sir.' 

*  You  may  mean  to  pay  it,  and  it  shows  an  honesty 
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of  intention  that  I  can*t  commend  too  highly — but 
you  can't  do  it.  Nor  would  Mr.  Moreen  dream  of 
accepting  it  from  you.  Why,  it  would  take  a  whole 
lifetime  of  service,  to  pay  off  such  a  debt  as  that. 
Let  me  see.    What  are  your  wages  1 ' 

*  Eight  guineas  a  year,  sir.  And  IVe  two  suits  of 
livery,  and  one  working  suit,  one  hat,  and  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  for  beer.' 

*  Eight  guineas  a  year !  never  mind  the  clothes  and 
the  beer — eight  guineas  a  year,  and  this  debt  is  eighty- 
seven  pounds — ^ten  times  your  yearly  wages !  You 
don't  realise,  my  poor  boy,  what  that  is. — Tell  me 
now — ^what  put  this  idea  in  your  head  ] ' 

*  Mr.  Moreen,  sir.* 

*  Mr.  Moreen  !     Have  you  seen  him  then  ? " 

*  No,  sir,  not  again — but  you  remember,  sir,  he  said 

that  day  you  took  me  there,  that '     The  boy 

paused,  and  taking  a  step  forward,  added  very  low,  as 
though  what  he  was  uttering  were  too  dreadful  to  be 
spoken  aloud — *that  there  was  no  honesty  in  the 
blood — no  honesty  in  the  bloody  sir.'' 

I  looked  at  his  face.  It  was  deadly  pale,  and  his 
eyes,  riveted  on  mine  with  an  intense  fixity  of  gaze, 
seemed  to  glow  in  their  orbits  with  concentrated  fire. 
I  felt  a  greater  interest  in  him  at  that  moment,  than  1 
had  ever  done  before.  It  was  evident  the  boy  had 
feelings — ^feelings  strong  and  deep,  though  from  some 
cause  or  other,  he  never  gave  them  expression. 
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*  I  can't  take  back  that  money,  sir.' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  we  mutually 
regarded  one  another,  he  with  a  certain  dogged 
determination  in  his  countenance,  I,  with  awakened 
curiosity  and  interest  in  mine. 

*  Shall  I  ask  Mr.  Moreen  to  receive  it  as  a  proof  of 
your  honest  desire  to  pay  what  your  father  owed  1 ' 

He  became  excited  at  once. 

*  Oh  pray,/rd[y  don't  do  that,  sir.  I  shall  be  sorry 
I  told  you  at  all,  if  you  do.  Pray  keep  it  for  me,  sir, 
just  as  it  is.  Only  keep  it  for  the  present,  and  say 
nothing  to  him.' 

He  seemed  to  have  the  matter  so  desperately  at 
heart,  that  after  a  little  more  parley,  I  consented  to 
humour  him.  I  sealed  up  the  money  in  his  presence^ 
and  wrote  on  the  outside  that  it  was  a  deposit  of  his, 
adding  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  year.  Then  he 
departed,  apparently  relieved  in  his  mind   . 

Shortly  after  this,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and 
told  her  I  was  less  satisfied  with  her  page's  looks, 
than  she  was  with  his  conduct,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  generously  fed,  and  above  all  not  stinted  in  his 
sleep.  She  admitted  that  she  herself  had  lately 
thought  him  too  thin,  and  forthwith  summoned  Tapps 
the  treasure,  to  our  conference. 

Mr.  Tapps  had  volumes  to  say  on  the  subject. 
He  enlarged  on  every  species  of  topic,  connected, 
and  not  connected  with  the  matter  in  hand,  but  the 
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real  gist  of  his  communications  seemed  to  be  that  no 
boy,  specially  no  growing  boy,  could  look  to  be  strong 
who  didn't  take  kindly  to  his  beer,  which  Jeames,  he 
never  had  from  the  first  Jeames  was  a  strange  boy 
— ^very  strange — ^in  fact  quite  unaccountable.  There 
was  no  knowing  where  to  have  him.  He  never  touch 
a  drop  of  beer  from  month's  end  to  month's  end, 
didn't  Jeames.  Why  not,  Doctor  Harold  would  ask; 
which  of  course— why  not?  Why,  for  this  reason — 
he  prefer  water — at  least  so  he  say !  Very  strange, 
wasn't  it  %  but  some  was  like  that,  though  you'd  hardly 
think  it — and  a  great  misfortune  too.  For  it  stood  to 
reason  that  something  must  be  wanting  more  sustain- 
ing to  th'  inside  than  cold  washy  water,  and  wasn't  we 
mercifully  provided  with  malt  liquor  for  that  same 
purpose? — ^Nor  it  wasn't  for  the  saving  of  his  beer 
money  the  lad  did  it,  as  you  might  credibly  suppose — 
it  was  just  the  same  if  you  offer  to  treat  him  yourself. 
Neither  would  he  touch  a  drop  of  what  was  left  in  the 
Admiral's  jug  after  dinner — *  which  you  knows  your- 
self Ma'am '  (turning  to  his  mistress)  '  how  good  thai 
hale  i$.'  Jeames  was  a  strange  party.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Tapps  added  confidentially,  he  had  never  come  across 
but  one  other  with  the  similar  infirmity.  For  it  were 
an  infirmity,  not  to  be  able  to  touch  beer — not  a 
doubt  of  it 

The  result  of  this  consultation  was,  that  since  this 
strange  party  declined  to  take  beer,  lie  must  be  made 
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to  drink  wine  instead,  and  kind,  motherly  Mrs.  Sullivan 
undertook  to  administer  to  him  daily,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  Admiral's  port,  which  she  accordingly  did, 
watching  him  with  a  benevolent  and  complacent 
countenance,  as  he  stood  slim,  and  delicate-looking, 
before  her,  respectfully  imbibing  the  contents  of  the 
'wine  glass. 

The  Sullivans  removed  rather  early  that  summer 
to  Countscourt,  their  pretty  country  place  in  Berk- 
shire, from  whence  they  invariably  adjourned,  in  the 
autumn,  to  the  sea-side.  It  was  therefore  more  than 
six  months,  before  I  again  saw  Arthur,  and  although 
his  little  deposit  still  lay  safe  in  a  comer  of  my  desk, 
I  had  never  so  much  as  given  it  a  thought  He  came 
to  see  me  on  his  return  to  London  the  next  year, 
walking  into  my  consulting-room,  tall,  gaunt,  and 
respectful  as  ever,  though  still  as  thin  as  a  lath.  He 
had  given  so  much  satisfaction  both  to  his  mistress 
and  to  Tapps,  that  his  wages  had  been  raised  a  couple 
of  guineas,  a  circumstance  he  mentioned  with  very 
evident  pride.  His  lady  spoke  most  highly  of  him 
when  I  saw  her  a  few  days  later.  He  was  the 
steadiest,  the  most  trustworthy  lad  Tapps  had  ever 
had  the  teaching  of — though  he  was  not  so  generally 
popular  with  the  servants  as  some  had  been,  being 
remarkably  silent  and  reserved.  Thus  time  passed  on, 
and  I  learned  to  feel  completely  at  ease  about  the 
lad.    His  silver  in  my  desk  became  more  and  more 
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discoloured  as  he  grew  in  stature,  but  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  its  very  existence.    Again  he  left  town — 
again  he  returned,  this  time  so  tall  as  actually  to  over- 
top Mr.  Tapps,  a  liberty  that  must  have  shocked  the 
well-regulated  mind  of  that  individual,  not  a  little. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  had  been  obliged  to  promote  him  to 
a  full  grown  Hvery,  and  in  the  social  parley  of  the 
servants'  hall,  he  was  now  'our  footman.'       Thus 
satisfactorily  closed  his  second  year  of  service,  but 
with  the  opening  of  the  third,  came  the  unexpected 
intelligence  that  *he  was  leaving  to  better  himself.' 
I  looked  grave  on  first  hearing  this  announcement, 
for  masters  and  servants  regard  these  matters  from 
very  different  points  of  view.  I  knew  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  extreme  liberality  and  indulgence  in  that 
^ouse,  for  the  Admiral  was  as  lavish  in  his  gifts,  as 
Mrs.  Sullivan  was  motherly  in  her  kindness,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  a  species  of  ingratitude  on  his  part,  to 
leave  them  so  soon.    But  I  found  on  enquiry,  that  his 
going  was  much  more  their  doing  than  his. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  had  a  sister,  a  well-jointured  widow, 
considerably  older  than  herself,  and  like  herself,  child- 
less. Lady  Fetherstone  was  a  confirmed  invalid — 
nervous  in  the  extreme,  and  always  in  trouble  of  one 
sort  or  another  about  her  household.  She  had  just 
been  robbed  by  her  footman,  and  the  discovery  had 
so  upset  her  nerves,  that  she  had  scarcely  slept  a  wink 
since  she  made  it    Out  of  kindness  to  this  lady,  as 
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well  as  to  Arthur  Brodrick  himself,  Mrs.  Sullivan  had 
resolved  on  transferring  him  to  her.  His  steadiness 
and  trustworthiness  were  unequalled — Tapps  con- 
sidered he  might  even  be  trusted  with  the  key  of  the 
inner  cellar — that  youth  might — and  Tapps  couldn't 
speak  no  higher  than  that  In  short,  Arthur  was 
handed  over,  all  parties  cordially  agreeing,  to  Lady 
Fetherstone*s  service,  to  be  henceforth  her  bond  fide 
footman,  with  sixteen  guineas  a  year,  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week  beer-money,  and  liveries  in  ample 
proportion,  whilst  another  page  was  caught,  clothed, 
and  delivered  up  to  Mr.  Tapps,  and  long  caused  that 
worthy  treasurers  life  to  be  a  burden  and  a  snare  to 
him.  I  did  not  attend  Lady  Fetherstone  profession- 
ally, but  I  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  my 
protkgk  in  the  rumble  of  his  laily*s  very  old-fashioned 
barouche,  as  I  made  my  own  round  of  visits ;  till  at 
length  the  closed  shutters  of  her  ladyship's  house  in 
Bruton  Street,  informed  her  acquaintance  that  she, 
her  companion,  lapdog,  and  establishment  generally, 
had  adjourned  for  the  autumn  months  to  Tunbridge 
Wells. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

One  morning  in  the  following  June,  I  was  awoke 
about  half-past  six  o'clock,  by  a  peculiarly  sharp  ring 
at  my  professional  door-bell.  I  had  been  up  most  of 
the  night  with  a  patient  in  dangerous  circumstances, 
and  had  scarcely  had  two  hours*  sleep,  but  I  was  still 
alive  to  the  shrill  urgency  of  that  appeal,  and  was  on 
the  qui  vive  in  a  moment  There  was  a  pause — ^tben 
a  muttered  colloquy  between  some  person  and  my 
housemaid,  and  then  the  latter  knocked  at  my  door, 
(I  slept  on  the  ground-floor,)  and  opening  it  almost 
before  I  could  desire  her  to  do  so,  showed  a  pale  and 
scared  countenance. 

*Sir,  sir,*  cried  she  in  trembling  tones,  *  Arthur 
Brodrick  has  run  here  to  fetch  you— a— ^  dreadful 
thing — ^the  butler  at  Lady  Fetherstone*s  has  destroyed 
himself !     Cut  his  throat !  * 

Arthur,  who  had  followed  her  in,  advanced  at  once 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  was  pale,  and  panting  for 
breath.     He  had  run  every  step  of  the  way  fix)m 

Bruton  Street 

*  Miss  Noakes  thought  I'd  best  come  for  you,  sir,' 

he  said,  as  well  as  he  could  speak;  *  Doctor  M is 

out  of  town — ^sent  for   somewhere    late  last    night, 

and ' 

*  Is  the  man  quite  dead  1 ' 
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*  Ah  yes,  sir/  with  an  involuntary  shiver ;  *  and  Miss 
Noakes  told  me  to  return  without  a  moment's  delay, 

for  there's  no  one  to  mind  the  door,  they're  all  so 

and  her  ladyship's  fainted  dead  away  with  the  fright, 
and  do  what  they  will,  they  can't  bring  her  to 
again * 

He  was  off  like  a  shot,  when  he  had  uttered  these 
words. 

I  was  soon  at  the  scene  of  the  fatal  catastrophe.  I 
found  a  policeman  already  there  in  charge  of  the 
body,  and  having  ascertained  that  life  was  really 
extinct,  (the  man  had  been  dead  some  hours,)  I  lost 
no  time  in  going  to  the  lady.  She  had  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  but  was  now  in  a  fearful  state  of 
nervous  excitement ;  indeed  the  shock  seemed  to  have 
partially  unsettled  her  reason.  After  awhile,  however, 
the  treatment  I  adopted  began  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  at  last 
drop  off  to  sleep,  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Sullivan  sitting 
beside  her  bed. 

The  scene  in  that  house  was  as  shocking  as  such 
scenes  must  ever  be.  The  mother  and  sister  of  the 
unfortunate  suicide  hung  over  his  shattered  remains 
with  tears  and  groans  of  anguish,  whilst  the  servants 
of  the  establishment,  overcome  with  natural  horror  at 
the  tragic  end  of  one  with  whom  they  had  lived  on 
terms  of  companionship  and  intimacy,  were  totally 
unable  to  afford  them  any  comfort. 
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The  cause  of  the  rash  act  was  soon  all  too  dear.  The 
misguided  man  had,  like  many  others  of  his  class, 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  betting,  and  it  came 
out  through  a  friend,  who  chanced  to  call  at  the 
house  in  total  ignorance  of  what  had  happened,  that 
he  had  lost  so  large  a  sum  the  day  previously  on  the 
Derby,  that  he  was  utterly  and  hopelessly  ruined. 

Ah,  how  little  do  the  rich,  when  indulging  in  their 
round  of  fashionable  vices,  realise  to  themselves  the 
effects  their  example  produces  on  those  whose  very 
poverty  adds  strength  to    temptation,   whilst   their 
ignorance  lessens  their  sense  of  its  danger.     We  com- 
plain of  our  servants — ^we  accuse  them  of  selfishness, 
idleness,  drunkenness,  gambling,  knavery,  but  what 
example  do  we  set  them  ourselves — ^we,  who  from  our 
youth  up,  have  been  taught  to  distinguish  the  right 
from  the  wrong,  which  too  many  of  them  never  were  f 
Yes,  Sir  Carlton  Brookes,  you  who  make  a  point  of 
never  missing  the  Derby — ^who  frequent  Ascot,  and 
look  forward  to  Goodwood — ^who  grumble  and  growl 
over  the  wild  doings  of  your  boy  in  the  Life  Guards, 
whose  debts  of  honour  you  have  paid  half  a  dozen 
times  already— do  j'^w  wonder  that  your  ignorant  foot- 
man seeks  to  earn  a  few  shillings  by  backing  the 
Favourite,  or  that  your  butler  has  his  betting  book,  by 
which  he  fondly  hopes,  if  he  have  but  luck,  to  assist 
his  struggling  wife  and  numerous  children,  with  a  few 
pounds  1    And  when  these  unfortunates,  drawn  on  by 
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little  and  little  beyond  their  depth,  lay  desperate 
hands  on  your  property  to  save  themselves  from  sink- 
ing, is  it  really  so  very  much  worse,  think  you,  than 
that  raising  of  the  wind  on  other  property  of  yours, 
(with  the  aid  of  certain  elders  of  the  Hebrew  persua- 
sion,) of  which  your  dear  Harry  has  been  so  often 
guilty — ^your  dear  Harry,  whom  you  have  dandled 
on  your  knee,  on  whose  curly  locks  your  hand  has 
rested  in  mute  blessing,  who  has  heard  the  words  of 
loving  counsel  and  experience  from  your  own  lips  and 
those  of  your  excellent  partner,  ever  since  he  could 
understand  words  at  all  1 

I  was  in  Lady  Fetherstone*s  house  repeatedly  that 

day;    in  Dr.   M ^'s  absence  Admiral  and  Mrs. 

Sullivan  insisted  upon  it; — I  had  therefore  ample 
opportunity  for  observing  the  conduct  of  Arthur, 
under  circumstances  not  a  little  trying  to  one  so 
young.  Of  all  the  inmates  of  that  house,  he  was  the 
only  one  who  seemed  to  retain  anything  like  compo- 
sure, or  common  sense.  Whilst  the  cook  was  in 
screaming  hysterics  in  the  kitchen,  and  Miss  Noakes 
was  being  fanned  in  her  bedroom  by  the  upper  house- 
maid, who  considered  that  she  stood  quite  as  much  in 
need  of  fanning  herself,  and  considerably  more  of 
occasional  sips  of  brandy,  Arthur  was  quietly  making 
up  for  everybod/s  omissions,  doing  everybod/s  work. 
Nothing  tends  to  quiet  nerves  that  have  been  un- 
usually excited,  especially  servants'  nerves,  more  than 

u 
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the  example  (^a  calm,  matterof-^ict  attendon  to  the 
small  duties  of  life:  After  a  while.  Mis.  Cook  could 
not  resist  watching  how  Jeames  basted  the  1^  of 
mutton  for  the  servants'  dinner — fiom  watching,  she 
proceeded  to  hints,  and  finally  she  brought  herself 
even  to  rectify  his  short-comings,  so  that  when  I  went 
down  to  prescribe  for  her,  (having  been  infonned  she 
was  djring,)  I  found  her  in  the  midst  of  an  animated 
discussion  with  Jeames  on  the  proper  management  of 

gravy.     It  was  in  feet  owing  mainly  to  the  latter,  that 

• 

anyone  got  anything  to  eat  in  that  house  that  day ; 
and  the  excellent  cold  meat  luncheon  of  which  I  par- 
took in  the  AdmiiaTs  company,  was  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  his  forethought  and  arrangement  But  whilst 
seeing  to  everything,  and  thinking  for  everybody  with 
a  quiet  good  sense  beyond  his  years,  he  was  reserve 
itself  on  the  subject  of  the  fatal  occurrence,  answering 
the  questions  put  to  him  with  the  utmost  conciseness, 
and  never  volunteering  a  syllable.  Yet  of  all  the 
iiunates  of  that  house,  he  necessarily  knew  the  most, 
lia\dng  been  so  much  more  in  the  company  of  the 
unfortunate  suicide,  than  the  rest  The  propriety 
witii  which  he  gave  his  evidence  at  the  inquest,  and 
the  modest  self-possession  of  his  demeanour,  exhibited 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  confiised  replies,  and  h)^eri- 
cal  bursts  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  elicited  the  praise 
of  the  Coroner,  as  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day. 
He  told  his  tale  in  excellent  language,  in  the  clearest 
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manner,    without   any  of   that    self-importance,   or 
attempt  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  his  auditors, 
common  to  uneducated  persons,  and  indeed  scarcely 
less  so  to  their  betters.     He  had  retired  to  his  own 
bed  in  the  servants*  hall,  he  stated,  at  ten  o'clock  p.m.; 
his  usual  hour  when  there  was  no  company,  and  at 
jthat  time  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  butler,  was  sitting  by  the 
pantry  fire  alone.     At  six  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  hour  when  he  (Jeames)  invariably  began  his 
day's  work,  he  observed,  on  emerging  into  the  passage, 
a  small,  dark  stream  coming  from  under  the  pantry 
door,  which  was  inunediately  opposite  his  own.     He 
felt  sure  at  once  that  it  was  blood.     He  ran  into  the 
pantry,  always  left  unlocked  by  Mr.  Jacobs  overnight, 
that  he  (Jeames)  might  help  himself  to  what  was  re- 
quired without  disturbing  him.     The  body  was  then 
lying  exactly  as  it  was  afterwards  found,  with  the 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  razor  in  a  perfect 
pool  of  blood,  on  the  ground.     He  took  courage  to 
touch  one  hand — it  was  cold  and  stiff — then  he  knew 
death  had  taken  place  some  time.     He  instantly 
rushed  upstairs,  knocked  at  Miss  Noakes's  door,  and 
then  at  the  lady's  maid's,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
them  to  open  to  him,  told  them  in  a  low  voice  what 
had  happened.      Miss    Noakes  ran  shrieking   into 
Lady  Fetherstone's  room,  and  on  her  Ladyship  faint- 
ing away,  and  remaining  quite  insensible,  in  spite  of 
all  they  could  do,  she  (Miss  Noakes)  desired  him  to 

u  % 
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fetch  Doctor  Harold  as  fest  as  he  could.  He  did  so; 
and  on  his  return,  the  Police  were  already  in  the 
house.  Such  was  the  substance  of  his  account,  from 
which  no  amount  of  cross-questioning  caused  him  to 
vary  in  the  smallest  particular.  When  however  he 
was  interrogated  as  to  the  butler's  habits  of  life^ 
some  curious  particulars  were,  not  without  difficulty^ 
elicited.  The  deceased,  it  appeared,  seldom  did 
anything  in  the  house,  but  wait  at  table,  and  open  the 
door  in  the  absence  of  the  footman.  He  was.a  great 
deal  from  home,  often  spending  the  entire  night 
abroad,  on  which  occasions  he  was  let  in  by  Arthur, 
who,  summer  and  winter,  rose  from  his  own  bed  at 
five  A.M.  When  questioned  as  to  his  reasons  for  such 
early  rising,  he  hesitated,  and  for  some  time  could 
not  be  got  to  answer,  but  at  length  said  that  he  occu- 
pied himself  about  his  own  private  matters  up  to 
six  o'clock,  at  which  hour  he  considered  his  day's 
work  for  the  family  ought  fairly  to  begin.  He  never 
left  the  house  himself  at  that  early  period  of  the 
morning — never  left  the  servants'  hall,  even,  until  six 
o'clock,  unless  to  let  in  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  peculiar  knock  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them,  in  order  to  avoid  awaking  any  of  the 
other  servants. — Did  his  lady  know  of  her  butler's 
proceedings? — He  could  not  say — he  should  imagine 
not. — Had  he  been  aware  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  practice  of 
betting  ? — Yes,  he  had.    Had  he  ever  been  induced 
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to  tet  himself? No  answer — ^but  evident  embar- 
rassment, and  a  heightened  colour.  This  question  was 
however  objected  to,  and  withdrawn. — Had  he  been 
aware  of  the  late  butler's  losses  at  Epsom  ? — He  had. — 
What  had  been  the  demeanour  of  the  deceased  on  the 
day  preceding  his  death  ? — He  had  seemed  unusually 
dull  and  dejected  at  breakfast,  had  gone  out  imme- 
diately after  that  meal,  at  which  he  had  eaten  next  to 
nothing,  and  had  returned  just  before  supper.  Lady 
Fetherstone  was  not  well,  and  had  kept  her  room  that 
day.  The  deceased  had  not  gone  in  to  supper  at  all, 
but  sat  in  the  pantiy,  apparently  very  dull,  and  out  of 
spirits.  The  cook  had  taken  him  in  some  supper,  but 
he  refused  to  touch  it,  and  desired  him,  (Jeames)  to 
fetch  him  some  warm  beer  instead.  He  drank  that, 
and  then  Ht  his  fire  himself,  observing  that  he  had  a 
lot  of  papers  to  bum,  and  as  he  knew  he  couldn't 
sleep,  he  might  as  well  bum  them,  and  have  done 
with  it.  When  Jeames  went  to  bed,  he  left  him  sitting 
by  this  fire,  with  his  head  on  his  hands — ^very  dull. 
That  was  the  last  time  he  saw  him  alive. 

But  in  spite  of  the  modest,  and  self-possessed  manner 
in  which  Arthur  Brodrick  gave  this  evidence,  and  its 
veracity,  which  no  one  who  listened  to  him  could 
doubt,  there  was  yet  something  about  him— a  some- 
thing I  should  find  it  hard  to  define,  which  left  upon 
tny  mind  the  impression,  not  only  that  he  knew  con- 
siderably  more  than  he  chose  to  divulge,  but  that  he 
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himself  had  participated  in  the  dangerous  practice 
that  had  led  to  so  awful  a  result  The  more  I  saw  of, 
and  conversed  with  him,  the  more  this  impression 
increased  upon  me.  He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to 
deny,  though  he  never  would  positively  admit,  that  he 
had  betted ;  but  many  little  circumstances  that  I  now 
observed,  as  well  as  many  that  I  remembered  to  have 
observed  since  his  removal  to  Lady  Fetherstone's, 
(amongst  others,  a  remarkable  shabbiness  in  certain 
small  articles  of  apparel,  that  he  had  to  provide  for 
himself)  tended  to  confirm  me  in  this  painful  belieC 
I  had  much  serious  talk  with  him  at  this  time,  speak- 
ing with  an  authority  and  earnestness,  that  I  considered 
our  mutual  relations  not  only  warranted,  but  called 
for  ;  but  although  he  listened,  as  ever,  with  respectful 
attention,  and  even  promised  me  that  he  would  never 
bet  *  in  future ' — (he  did  not  say  *  again  *) — ^he  still 
continued  cold  and  uncommunicative,  and  therefore 
to  a  certain  degree  unsatisfactory,  and  I  felt  more 
convinced  than  ever,  that  there  was  a  secret  of  some 
kind,  connected  more  or  less  with  the  late  butler, 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  betray.  •  One  thing,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  conceal  from  me,  nor  indeed  from 
anyone,  however  hard  he  might  try  to  do  so,  and  that 
was  his  own  deep  depression  of  spirits.  He  could 
not  fight  up  against  that,  though  he  ever  obstinately 
refused  to  admit  that  there  was  any  special  cause  for 
it    I  soon,  however,  made  up  my  mind,  from  various 
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circumstances,  as  to  its  real  nature — he  was  himself  in 
debt — ^That  evil,  which  had  embittered  his  father's 
dying  hours — which  had  sent  his  fellow-servant  to  a 
bloody  and  dishonoured  grave — that  evil  was  hanging 
also  over  him. 

I  was  much  preoccupied  at  this  time  with  anxious 
and  difficult  cases,  but  yet  Arthur  Brodrick  was  con- 
stantly present  to  my  mind.  His  pale,  haggard  coun- 
tenance quite  haunted  me.  He  had  been  in  a  manner 
confided  to  my  care,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  possibly  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  I  could 
not  avert  it.  Soon,  too,  there  occurred  a  change  in 
bis  position  and  circumstances,  which  rather  increased 
than  diminished  my  anxiety  on  his  account  Lady 
Fetherstone,  whose  nerves  had  never  entirely  recovered 
from  the  shock  they  had  sustained,  could  not  by 
either  arguments  or  entreaties  be  persuaded  to  engage 
another  butler.  No  stranger,  she  declared,  should 
ever  henceforth  darken  her  doors.  Jeames  should  in 
future  be  her  only  indoor  male  domestic.  She  could 
trust  Jeames — Miss  Noakes  could  trust  Jeames — it  • 
was  doubtless  owing  to  Jeames  that  they  had  none  of 
them  been  robbed  and  murdered  in  their  beds — she 
should  never  be  able  to  trust  anyone  else. 

On  the  day  of  the  lady's  first  appearance  in  her 
drawing-room,  five  weeks  after  the  fatal  occurrence, 
she  called  Jeames  to  her  side,  made  him  a  present  of 
gve  guineas  on  the  spot,  and  informed  him  that  she; 
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had  determined  to  raise  his  wages  to  twenty-two 
guineas  *  from  tiie  day — of — that  horror,'  and  that  he 
should  be  her  single  manservant  in  the  house.  The 
coachman  slept  and  boarded  in  the  stables. 

When  I  learnt  this  from  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  felt  it  was 
too  much  responsibility  to  put  upon  one  so  young. 
I  had  discovered  that  the  late  butler  had  lost  more 
money  at  play,  than  even  by  betting,  and  I  greatly 
feared  that  Arthur  might  have  been  tempted  to  occa- 
sional gambling,  by  his  example.     Yet  what  could  I 
do  %    It  was  not  for  me  to  throw  doubts  on  the  cha- 
racter of  my  own  prothgk^  whose  conduct,  so  far  as 
my  actual  knowledge  went,  had  been  most  exemplary. 
I  could  but  caution   Mrs.  Sullivan,   and  that  very 
guardedly ;  and  I  did  so.     But  Lady  Fetherstone  ivas 
determined.    Jeames,  young  as  he  was,  should  be  her 
factotum,  in  plain  clothes,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  an  actual  butler;  and  such  he  became 
accordingly.     And  not  long  afterwards,  he,  with  her 
ladyship,    Miss  Noakes,   and   the  women  servants, 
removed  to  their  old  quarters  in  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  they  remained  considerably  more  than  a  year, 
whilst  the  house  in  Bruton  Street,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  dreadful  an  occurrence,  was  let  very  cheap 
for  a  term,  to  some  poor  relations  of  the  late  Sir 
Andrew  Fetherstone's. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  her  ladyship 
had  with  laudable  promptitude  and  liberality,   paid 
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every  servant  in  her  house  what  money  her  late 
butler  had  borrowed  of  them.  And  it  was  then  found 
that  the  only  individual  in  the  household,  to  whom  he 
had  not  been  more  or  less  indebted,  was  Arthur — 
Arthur,  who  of  course  had  nothing  to  lend. 

A  long  period  now  elapsed  without  my  seeing  any- 
thing of  the  youth.  I  heard  of  him,  however,  from 
the  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  occasionally 
visited  his  lady  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  accounts 
of  his  conduct  never  varied.  As  he  had  been  for- 
merly the  most  irreproachable  of  pages,  so  he  was 
now  the  most  perfect  of  single  servants;  and  Lady 
Fetherstone  was  actually  persuaded  by  Miss  Noakes 
after  a  while  so  far  to  retract  her  words,  as  to  promote 
him  to  the  possession  and  control  of  a  male  page  of 
his  own,  caught  and  clothed  in  the  Wells.  In  short, 
his  removal  from  London  had  evidently  been  the 
saving  of  Arthur  Brodrick,  and  greatly  did  I  rejoice  at 
it  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  my  own  peace  of 
mind. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

One  fine  clear  winter's  day,  some  fourteen  months 
after  the  occurrences  I  have  related,  as  I  was  standing^ 
with  my  back  to  the  fire  in  my  consulting  room,  think- 
ing over  the  sad  case  of  a  poor  consumptive  patient 
who  had  just  gone  out,  doomed^  though    she   had 
dropped  her  parting  curtsey  with  a  grateful  smile  of 
utter  unconsciousness,  a  ring  came  at  the  professional 
bell,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  gentle  tap  at 
my  door. — *Come  in,'  I  said,  and  Arthur  Brodrick, 
dressed  in  neat  plain  clothes,  stood  before  me,  hat  in 
hand. 

My  first  feeling  was  one  of  the  liveliest  pleasure  at 
seeing  him  again  after  so  long  an  interval — my  second, 
concern  to  observe  how  sadly  ill  he  looked.  He  had 
become  much  taller,  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  but 
he  was  paler  and  thinner  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
him.     He  was  literally  cadaverous. 

Our  first  mutual  greetings  over,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  come  for  two  purposes,  the  first,  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  about  to  leave  Lady  Fetherstone. 

I  started.  About  to  leave  Lady  Fetherstone !  so 
good  a  service !  so  generous  a  mistress,  and  one  who 
valued  him,  as  I  had  reason  to  know,  so  highly! 
Something  of  undefined  apprehension  shot  through 
my  mind. 
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But  he  went  on  to  explain  that  he  had  felt  very  ill 
for  some  weeks — had  been  growing  worse  lately,  and 
he  was  conscious  that  he  required  resty  rest  completely 
for  a  while.  He  was  very  sorry  to  leave  her  ladyship 
-—she  had  been  most  kind  to  him,  but  he  believed  he 
should  be  laid  up  altogether,  if  he  remained.  He  had 
told  her  how  it  was,  and  though  regretting  it,  she  had 
quite  acquiesced.  He  was  to  leave  in  a  month,  if  her 
ladyship  should  be  able  to  suit  herself.  She  was  very 
considerate — she  did  not  wish  to  be  the  means  of  in- 
juring him,  and  he  felt  that  he  required  to ^to  take 

breath. 

He  drew,  not  without  a  considerable  effort,  a  deep 
sigh  as  he  said  so,  and  I  mentally  resolved  that  as 
soon  as  ever  he  should  be  free,  I  would  insist  on  his 
coming  to  my  house,  and  submitting  to  a  course  of 
regular  professional  treatment.  I  saw  that  there  was 
something  seriously  amiss  about  him,  something  of 
long  standing  probably,  that  needed  both  medical  skill 
and  watching. 

And  what  was  the  other  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come? — Did  he  want  me  to  prescribe  for  him— or 
what] 

No — ^he  thanked  me — ^he  wanted  no  medicine — or 
at  least  not  at  present.  He  had  come  to  ask  me  a 
favour. 

Indeed.  Anything  in  my  power  I  would  gladly  do 
. — anything  for  him, 
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He  put  down  his  hat  on  the  floor. — 'You  have  by 
you,  sir,  some  money  of  mine.* 

*  Money  of  yours ! ' 

I  stared  at  him  in  unmitigated  astonishment  To 
my  shame,  be  it  told,  the  little  deposit  he  had  left  with 
me  some  four  years  before,  had  altogether  escaped  my 
recollection.  I  remembered  the  circumstance  no 
more,  than  if  it  had  never  occurred. 

'Money  of  yours!*  I  exclaimed  once  more. 
^  What  money  on  earth  have  I  of  yoiirs  1  * 

*  Only  a  trifle,  indeed,  sir,*  said  he  with  half  a  smile; 
— *  some  silver,  sir — ^about  ten  shillings — I  brought  it 
if  you  remember,  when  I  was  only  a  lad,  and  you  put 
it  in  your  desk,  and  promised  to  keep  it  for  me.  It 
was  one  summer's  moming  long  ago ^ 

As  he  spoke,  the  whole  scene  recurred  to  me  as 
vividly,  as  though  it  had  been  enacted  but  the  pre- 
vious day.  And  there,  on  a  table  in  a  distant  comer, 
lay  the  desk,  the  usual  receptacle  for  papers  and  me- 
moranda that  required  preservation,  but  were  not 
likely  to  be  often  used.  Yes — ^there,  in  the  secret 
drawer  in  which  I  had  placed  it,  I  found  that  silver, 
almost  black  from  age — three  half-crowns,  two  shil- 
lings, and  a  sixpence,  with  the  threepence  wrapped  in 
a  separate  paper: — and  Arthur's  note  of  the  amount 
As  I  pushed  the  little  heap  towards  him,  I  said  with 
a  certain  anxiety,  *  Surely,  my  good  Arthur,  you  don't 
need  such  a  sum  as  this,  with  wages  like  yours- 
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And  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

He  met  my  gaze  without  flinching,  but  yet  a  slight 
— a  very  slight  tinge  of  colour  rose  in  his  cheek.  I 
saw  it  distinctly,  as  he  said,  *  I  do  want  it,  if  you  please, 
sir,  and  it  is  about  that,  I  came  to  ask  you  the  favour 
I  spoke  of.  You  remember  my  father's  debt  to  Mn 
Moreen.* 

'  Certainly  I  do— full  well.' 

^  I  wish  to  pay  it,  sir,  and  I  make  bold  to  beg  of 
you  to  come  with  me,  when  I  do  so.' 

He  made  a  step  forward,  and  laying  an  open  enve- 
lope  on  the  table,  *  There,*  said  he,  *  are  eighty-seven 
pounds,  which,  with  the  silver  and  coppers  you  have 
there,  make  up  the  exact  sum  owing ' 

With  a  hand  that  trembled  very  slightly,  but  without 
the  least  hurry,  he  spread  out  on  the  table  before  me 
four  twenty  pound  bank  notes,  one  five  pound  note, 
and  two  sovereigns,  and  then  placed  the  silver  and 
coppers  beside  them. 

I  was  so  astonished,  as  to  be  for  the  moment  in- 
capable of  reply — almost  of  reflection.'  Never,  in  my 
whole  life  before,  had  I  been  so  taken  by  surprise. 
Was  I  dreaming  over  again  the  scene  that  had  oc- 
curred some  four  years  previously,  when  he  had  stood 
on  that  self-same  spot — had  -made  the  same  step  for- 
ward to  that  table,  in  order  to  deposit  money  there, 
standing  quietly  by  afterwards  whilst  I  counted  it  ? — ; 
Was  it  real,  or  -was  it  an  illusion  % 
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It  was  all  real.  There  lay  the  eighty-seven  pounds, 
in  actual  money.  There  lay  the  amount  of  his  father's 
debt !     Inconceivable ! 

But  soon  to  amazement,  succeeded  other  feelings. 
A  painful  anxiety  shot  through  me.  I  fixed  my  eyes 
steadily — ^searchingly,  on  his  face. 

*  Arthur,  how  came  you  by  so  large  a  sum  % ' 

I  saw  in  his  eyes  that  he  well  understood  my  mean- 
ing. But  the  colour  died  away  firom  his  cheeks, 
leaving  them  even  paler  than  before,  as  he  answered 
low,  but  very  distinctly,  *  Sir,  that  money  has  been 
hardly  earned — ^very  hardly,  but  all  honestly.  WiU 
you  please  to  look  over  that  account,  and  see  how  I 
have  earned  it  1  I  should  wish  you  to  be  satisfied, 
and  I  have  kept  that  memorandum  very  carefully.' 

Again  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  laid  before 
me  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy, 
Standing  there  silent,  immoveable,  whilst  I  read  it. 

My  first  year  of  service. 

Recdved, — Eight  guineas  wages.     Eighteen  pence  a  week  for 
beer. 

Two  suits  of  page's  livery,  one  working  suit,  one  overcoat, 
and  one  hat. 

My  first  yearns  savings.  j. 

Saved  from  my  wages ,4 

Beer-money  for  52  weeks,  at  u.  6d.  per  week  .     3 

Money  given  me  to  go  to  the  play  by  Mrs.  Sullivan      o 
Sale  of  my  new  mourning  suit  given  me  by  Dr. 
Percie  Harold    ,        ,        «        •        ,        .        .200 


s. 

d. 

2 

0 

18 

0 

2 

0 
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Sale  of  father's  gold  watch,  gold  chain,  and  seals  .300 
Presents  for  good  conduct  from  the  Admiral  and 

Mrs.  Sullivan  '.  ".  ".  '.  .  .  .  o  17  6 
Presents  for  waiting  on  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Frank 

Sullivan  when  at  Countscourt  for  the  holidays  ,076 
Presents  from  gentlemen  who  shot  at  Countscourt   •    o  16    6 

Sale  of  old  liveries         •        •        .        •        •        •    o  10    o 

•         «         •         ■  ^— ^— ^_____ 

.    Total  of  the  first  year  15  13    6 

Second  yearns  service, 

Recdved. — Ten  guineas  wages.     Two  shillings  a  week  for  beer. 
Two  liveries,    one  working  suit,  one  larger  great  coat, 
one  hat. 

Second  year's  savings. 

Saved  from  wages  •        .        •        .        ,        ,     5  18    o 

Beer-money  for  52  weeks,  at  2j.  a  week  ,        ,540 

Sale  of  old  liveries,  hat,  &c ,0133 

Presents  from  sportsmen  at  Countscourt .  ,  ,0136 
Money  for  the  play,  given  me  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  .020 
Presents  from  the  Admiral  and  my  mistress   on 

Christmas"  and  New  year's  days.          .         .         ,     I  10    o 
Presents  for  waiting  on  the  Admiral's  nephews  dur- 
ing their  holida3rs o  14    6 

Money  Mr.  Gillies  paid  me  for  making  copies,  cor- 

recting  exercises,  &c. o  13    o 

Sale  of  wooden  dolls  and  other  toys  made  during  my 

leisure  hours      .        .        .        .        «        .        .049 

Total  realised  the  second  year  15  13    o 

Third yeafs  service,     (Lady  Fetherston^s,) 

Recaved. — Fifteen  guineas  wages.  •  Two  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  week  for  been 
Two  liveries,  one  working  suit,  one  great  coat,  one  hat. 
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Third  yearns  savings.  £  s.    d. 

Saved  from  wages          .        •        ,        .        ,        .  lo    o    o 

Beer-money  for  52  weeks       .         »         .         •         •  6  10    o 
Sale  of  liveries,  hat,  &c.         .        .        .        •        .0190 

Present  from  Miss  Noakes o  10    o 

Present  from  Admiral  Sullivan  on  hearing  I  gave 

her  ladyship  satisfaction 100 

Ditto  from  Mrs.  Sullivan       .         .        *.        .         .  o  10     o 

Assistance  I  rendered  Mr.  Gillies  .        .        .        •  o  15     o 

Sale  of  toys  made  by  me o     6     9 


Total  realised  the  third  year  20  10     9 

Fourth  yearns  service. 

Received, — Seventeen  guineas  wages.     Half-a-crown  a  week  for 
beer. 

Plain  clothes — two  suits,  and  one  suit  working  clothes. 


Jacobs'  death 


•  Fourth  year's  savings. 
Saved  from  Wages' 
Beer-money 'for  52  weeks       , 
Present  from  Miss  Noakes 
Present  from  her  ladyship  after  Mr, 
Ditto  from  Admiral  Sullivan 
Occasional  presents   from  him  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 

during  visits  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
Increase  of  wages  from  Mr.  Jacobs'  death 
Sale  of  trifles  made  by  me 
Sale  of  liveries,  hat,  &c.  on  my  being  put  into  plain 

clothes      ,        .    •    '.         .         .        ,       '.        .     I 

Total  realised  the  fourth  year  31 

Two  months'  wages  out  of  present  quarter  at  22 

guineas  a  year 3 

Sale  of  things  made  by  me     .         .         .         .         .  o 

Two  months'  beer-money I 


II 
6 
o 

5 
I 

I 

3 
o 


0  o 
10  o 
10  o 

5  o 

1  o 

10  o 

3  o 
19  3 

4  6 


13  8 
5  o 
o    o 


Total  saved  the  last  two  months    4  18     8 
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£    s.    d. 

First  year's  savings 15  13    6 

Second  year's  savings 15  13    o 

Third  year's  savings 20  10    9 

Fourth  year's  savings 3129 

Two  months'  savings  to  now  .         .         .         .     4  18    8 

87  18    8 

I  give  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  record  of  what 
could  be  achieved  by  the  honour,  courage,  and  pa- 
tience of  a  mere  boy,  without  curtailing  a  line,  or  a 
figure,  for  it  tells  its  own  tale  of  touching  interest. 
Shall  I  confess  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
finish  it  ?  The  tears  would  spring  to  my  eyes,  as  I 
glanced  at  each  separate  item,  each  hard  sacrifice. 
It  was  not  one  noble  effort — one  instance  of  self- 
abnegation,  made  in  a  moment  of  excitement  Such 
are  comparatively  easy.  It  was  a  daily,  hourly  series 
of  small  sacrifices,  throughout  the  lengthened  period  of 
four  years,  begun  at  the  age  when  self-conquest  is  the 
hardest,  continued  with  unflagging  resolution  in  spite 
of  every  trial,  every  temptation — persisted  in  to  the 
very  end.  This  boy  had  set  before  him  a  grand  aim, 
and  had  gone  right  onward  till  he  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  it — never  looking  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left, 
never  pausing  to  pluck  a  wayside  flower,  or  solace 
himself  with  a  passing  fiiend !  Was  he  not  a  hero, 
and  a  great  one  % 

But  what  nameless  efforts — what  struggles  unknown 
save  to  himself,  did  that  tiny  bit  of  paper  seem  to  me 
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to  record !  The  abandonment  of  every  natural  plea- 
sure— every  possession  a  boy's  vanity  would  lead  him 
to  prize — nay,  even  of  things  that  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  his  very  health — the  cutting  down  of  life, 
so  to  speak,  to  bare,  toiling,  and  even  hard  toiling 
existence,  and  nothing  more,  till  that  aim  was  reached 
— that  victory  won ! 

As  I  sat  there,  with  moistened  eyes  fixed  on  that 
paper,  he  stood  near,  as  I  have  said,  gazing  at  me 
attentively,  perhaps  reading  my  feelings  in  my  face, 
but  never  betraying  his  own.  Only  once  he  spoke,  as 
I  was  approaching  the  end,  but  it  was  simply  to  ex- 
plain that  Mr.  Gillies  had  put  this  money  at  various 
times  into  the  savings  bank  for  him,  and  had  thus 
realised  a  small  increase,  which,  with  the  few  shillings 
overplus  in  the  account,  the  month's  wages,  and  beer- 
money  that  would  be  due  to  him  next  month,  and  a 
few  shillings  of  presents  he  had  accumulated  from 
time  to  time,  would  go  to  maintain  him  whilst  he 
should  continue  out  of  service.  He  might,  he  con- 
tinued, as  I  could  see,  have  paid  off"  this  debt  a  little 
sooner,  but  he  considered  that  he  should  do  wrong  to 
leave  himself  bare  of  money,  especially  being  out  of 
health,  as  he  could  not  but  feel  he  was. 

I  heard  him  as  he  spoke,  but  I  really  could  not 
answer  him — my  mind,  my  heart  were  too  full.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  suspicions  I  had  harboured  against  that 
youth — of  the  wrong  I  had  done  him  so  long  in  my 
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own  thoughts — and  he,  all  the  while,  biding  his  time 
— ^leading  a  life  of  such  patient  toil,  such  unexa,mpled 
self-denial.  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  life,  led  by  one 
of  his  years  and  station  %  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself, 
as  I  thought  of  it.  I  felt  altogether  abashed  in  his 
presence. 

I  scarcely  know  what  I  said  to  him  at  last,  or  what 
I  did.  I  am  sure  I  thanked  God  for  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  told  him  that  henceforth  I 
should  feel  for  him  the  affection  of  a  father.  I  believe 
I  shed  over  him  tears  of  pride  and  joy !  But  who  can 
wonder?  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  I 
could  have  kept  my  composure  under  such  astonishr 
ing,  such  unexampled  circumstances. 

He  took  it  all  in  his  own  way — modestly,  without 
excitement,  with  quiet  pleasure ;  and  I  could  see  that 
he  was  grateful  for,  and  not  a  little  touched  by  my 
emotion.  But  to  him  it  seemed  that  he  had  done  no 
more  than  was  right — ^no  more  than  was  simply 
natural. 

'You  know,  sir,  Mr.  Moreen  said  there  was  no 
honesty  in  the  blood — no  honesty  in  the  blood.  He 
said  father  was  not  honest —that  we  were  all  a  bad  lot 
together.  Now,  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  father  7vas, 
honest; — you  knew  he  was,  sir;  honest  in  intention 
— you  always  said  so — and  that  that  debt  was  his 
greatest  trouble  in  his  last  hours.  Many  and  many  a 
time  has  he  charged  me  to  pay  it — somehow — some- 
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how — some  time  or  other — ^and  so  clear  his  memory. 
How  then  could  I  do  other  than  pay  it,  sir?  And  I 
felt  too,  that  I  was  honest  myself,  though  Mr.  Moreen 
said  I  should  not  be;  I  felt  he  was  unjust  to  the  whole 
of  us.  In  short,  sir,  I  could  not  rest,  till  I  had  cleared 
our  characters,  and  proved  his  words  wrong.  There 
was  pride  in  it,  no  doubt,'  Arthur  added,  musingly, 
and  as  though  to  himself,  *  but  it  was  an  honest  pride. 
I  wished  to  act  honest  and  upright — ^that  was  my  chief 
object.' 

It  was  a  wonderful  hour,  full  of  a  strange  and  un- 
equalled interest,  that,  when  for  the  first  time  I  pene- 
trated into  the  depths  of  that  reserved  but  most 
powerful  nature,  which,  under  so  quiet  and  shy  an 
exterior,  concealed  a  will  of  such  granite  strength — a 
hero's  resolution.  He  opened  himself  to  me  then ; — 
for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him,  he  cast 
aside  his  reserve.  Overcome  by  I  know  not  what 
influence — perhaps  by  my  evident  delight  in  his 
triumph,  he  actually  bared  to  me  the  workings  of  his 
mind — ^his  struggles  at  the  beginning,  when  he  had 
been  little  more  than  a  child — (but  such  a  child !)  his 
sore  temptations — ^the  gradual  steps  by  which  self- 
denial  had  become  barely  endurable,  then  habitual 
and  consequently  easier,  then  as  it  were,  an  actual 
necessity,  and  so  at  last  no  self-denial  at  all.  He 
kept  me  spell-bound  by  his  words.  Nothing  I  ever 
listened  to,  so  called  forth  my  sympathy — so  riveted 
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my  attention.      I  could  have  listened  to  him  for 
ever. 

Mr.  Gillies  had  been  his  confidant  throughout,  and 
the  sole  one.     From  the  first,  the  good  schoolmaster 
had  warmly  entered  into  and  applauded  his  plan; 
not  ridiculing  it,  as  Arthur  had  erroneously  imagined 
me  to  do,  (when,  fiiU  of  inward  exaltation,  he  had 
brought  those  first  boyish  savings  to  me,  and,  hurt  at 
my  discouragement,  had  resolved  never  again  to  name 
the  subject  to  me,  till  he  could  bring  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debt,)  but  aiding,  advising,  and  sympa- 
thising with  him.     Mr.  Gillies  had  not  only  disposed 
of  his  clothes  among  the  pupils  who  attended  the 
school,  and  of  the  toys  and  trifles  he  contrived  to 
manufacture  during  the  hours  stolen  from  his  sleep, 
but  of  his  father's  gold  watch  and  chain,  obtaining  for 
them  a  far  better  price  than  he  could  possibly  have 
done  for  himself.     The  good  man  regularly  put  the 
boy's  savings  out  to  interest,  and  employed  him  in 
copying  and  correcting  for  him  at  odd  moments,  as 
far  as  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  his  labour.     Arthur's 
washing  was  done  for  him  by  a  cousin  of  his  father's, 
whose  children  he  had  taught  to  read  during  that 
father's  life-time;   I  had  fitted  him  out  very  amply 
with  linen  at  first,  and  this  he  husbanded  with  incon- 
ceivable care,  as  he  did  everything  belonging  to  him, 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  shoes,  he  really  had 
next  to  no  personal  expenses. 
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*  No  honesty  in  the  blood ! '  Strange,  the  effect  of 
those  few  words,  on  that  youth's  heart  and  life — ^they 
had  made  him  truthful,  as  well  as  honest  Once  he 
had  been  sorely  tempted,  he  told  me — not  a  month 
after  his  first  entrance  into  service.  The  Admiral, 
sailor-like,  was  notoriously  careless  of  his  money, 
carrying  it  in  gold,  silver,  and  coppers,  loose  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  jingling  it  as  he  walked,  leaving  it 
about  on  dressing-table,  drawers,  sideboard,  every- 
where— often  dropping  it  here  and  there  on  the  floors. 
It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  housemaid 
to  find  shillings,  sixpences,  even  sometimes  half- 
sovereigns  on  the  carpet  or  one  of  the  tables  when  she 
dusted  the  drawing-  or  dining-rooms  \  and  whenever 
this  happened  to  her,  or  to  any  other  servant,  it  was 
the  custom  for  Mr.  Tapps  solemnly  to  bring  in  the 
coin  in  question  on  a  salver  at  breakfast,  when  the 
Admiral  would  generally  send  it,  or  another  of  smaller 
value,  back  for  the  acceptance  of  the  fortunate  finder. 
Hearing  this  custom  commented  upon  below  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  housemaid  had  lit  upon  a  stray 
half-crown,  and  been  requested  through  Mr.  Tapps  to 
appropriate  the  same  to  her  own  use,  it  had  occurred 
to  Arthur  what  a  famous  dodge  it  would  be,  and  how 
cleverly  it  would  increase  his  little  hoard,  if  he  were 
some  day  io  find  half-a-sovereign  of  his  own  on  the 
carpet,  and  present  it  to  the  Admiral  as  his.  For  a 
moment,  he  actually  entertained  the  idea  as  a. happy 
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one.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  All  at  once 
those  terrible  words  sounded,  not  in  his  ears,  but  in 
his  conscience — *  there  is  no  honesty  in  the  blood'— Wsl^ 
Mr.  Moreen  right  after  all? — He  rejected  the  temp- 
tation on  the  instant  He  saw  that  it  would  be 
acting  as  well  as  telling  a  lie — ^and  what  was  a  lie,  but 
dishonesty — dishonesty  of  the  worst  kind?  How 
could  there  be  honesty  in  the  blood,  if  there  were  not 
truth? 

From  that  hour  he  resolved  that  he  would  be  truth- 
ful as  well  as  honest — truthful  in  the  letter,  and  in  the 
spirit ;  and  he  was  so» 

.  The  hardest  sacrifice  of  all  he  had  to  make,  had 
been  that  of  his  beer,  of  which  he  naturally  felt  to 
need  the  support  But  the  money  allowed  him  weekly 
for  this  object,  formed  so  large  an  item  of  the  savings 
he  had  calculated  upon,  that  it  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  Sorely  tempted  many  times,  he  had  never  once 
broken  into  that  hoard.  He  had  begun  by  restricting 
himself  to  drinking  only  the  ale  left  by  the  Admiral  at 
luncheon  and  dinner,  encouraged,  nay  urged  to  take 
it  by  Tapps,  who  as  we  know,  was  both  uneasy  and 
perplexed  at  his  abstinence;  but  he  soon  found  it 
would  be  easier  to  forego  the  beverage  altogether, 
than  to  partake  of  it  only  thus  sparingly,  and  with 
that  determined  decision  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  character,  he  thenceforward  confined  himself  to 
water  alone.    It  was  desperately  hard  at  first,  he  said 
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— his  meals  had  been  a  penance  to  him.  To  see  the 
others  constantly  enjoying  what  he  so  longed  for,  was 
terrible;  but  he  still  refrained,  and  each  day  of  suc- 
cessful struggle,  gave  him  strength  for  that  of  the 
morrow.  Mr.  Tapps,  indeed,  had  been  a  serious 
aggravation  to  him,  especially  at  first ;  morning,  noon 
and  night,  Mr.  Tapps  was  at  him  about  his  beer, 
urging  it,  recommending  it,  enforcing  arguments  by 
example.  But  to  all  this,  Arthur  returned  ever  the 
same  answer — ^he  preferred  water.  And  as  time  went 
on,  his  self-imposed  abstinence  became  more  and  more 
easy,  till  at  last  it  ceased  to  be  any  sacrifice  whatever. 
At  Lady  Fetherstone's,  as  we  have  seen,  graver  and 
more  perilous  temptations  had  assailed  him,  but  even 
to  these  it  was  long  before  he  yielded.  At  last,  how- 
ever, won  over  partiy  by  the  force  of  example,  partly 
by  the  hope  of  realising  money  more  rapidly  than  he 
could  do  by  mere  saving,  he  had  betted— a/ft/ «ww. 
Only  a  few  shillings  indeed;  but  this  success  had 
naturally  induced  a  second  venture,  and  as  fortune^ 
or  the  fiend  that  assumes  her  name,  notoriously 
favours  young  beginners,  for  the  second  time  he  was  a 
gainer.  On  the  third  came  a  reverse.  He  lost  nine 
shillings  more  than  he  had  won  on  the  two  previous 
occasions.  Then  his  vigorous  mind  made  its  decision, 
and  with  him,  to  determine  was  to  execute.  He  saw 
the  folly,  the  risk,  the  attraction  of  success,  luring, 
luring  on  to  failure  and  ultimate  ruin.    On  the  same 
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principle  that  he  persistently  refused  the  ale  which 
cost  him  nothing,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  resist 
what  would  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
savings,  he  equally  persistently  refused  to  bet  again, 
lest  he  should  do  so  once  too  often.  And  it  was 
characteristic  of  him,  that  the  few  shillings  he  had 
risked,  had  not  been  taken  from  his  regular  earnings, 
but  from  a  small  sum  given  him  by  the  butler,  osten- 
sibly as  a  reward  for  his  willing  performance  of  many 
duties  not  his  own,  but  in  reality  in  the  hope  of  re- 
commending to  him  that  vice  to  which  he  himself 
was  so  addicted.  This  man  never  could  forgive  his 
determined  refusal  to  bet  from  that  time — still  less  the 
absolute  negative  with  which  he  met  the  most  pressing 
entreaties  for  the  loan  of  any  part,  however  small,  of 
the  hoard  he  was  suspected  to  possess.  To  put  it  out 
of  his  own  power  to  yield  on  this  point,  Arthur  was  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  whatever  loose  cash  he  received, 
to  Mr.  Gillies  every  week ;  thus  he  had  seldom  any 
money  at  all  in  his  pocket,  a  circumstance  that  had 
more  than  once  excited  my  astonishment  and  sus- 
picions. 

But  after  the  awful  end  of  the  unfortunate  Jacobs, 
the  recollection  of  the  stern  manner  in  which  he  had 
refused  to  lend  him  anything,  had  occasioned  Arthur 
tortures  of  self-accusation  and  remorse.  He  alone,  of 
all  the  servants  in  that  house,  had  been  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  wretched  man — he  alone  had  never 
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lent  him  a  sixpence.  He  half  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  morally  guilty  of  his  death,  and  for  a  while  his 
own  life  became  a  burden  to  him  in  consequence.  It 
was  during  those  terrible  weeks  of  morbid  self-upbraid- 
ing, that  I  had  been  so  strack  with  his  depression,  and 
had  attributed  it  to  a  widely  different  cause.  The 
only  relief  he  could  find  at  this  time,  from  the  agonis- 
ing stings  of  his  conscience,  was  in  devoting  a  sovereign 
of  his  earnings  for  the  trifles  he  manufactured  in  his 
leisure  hours,  to  the  mother  and  sister  of  Jacobs. 
This  he  enclosed  to  them  anonymously,  and  he  never 
rested  till  he  had  succeeded  in  setting  on  foot  a  collec- 
tion for  them  amongst  Mr.  Gillies*  pupils  and  friends, 
and  in  obtaining,  chiefly  through  the  interest  of  the 
kind-hearted  schoolmaster,  a  place  for  the  young 
woman  as  a  servant,  in  a  family  known  to  him. 

By  degrees  indeed,  Arthur's  mind  calmed  down  to 
a  more  rational  view  of  past  events,  and  of  his  own 
conduct.  But  he  still  blamed  himself  for  much,  and 
even  now,  (he  said  gravely,)  he  could  not  look  back 
on  that  time  of  awful  suffering  and  remorse,  without  a 
degree  of  horror  that  made  him  shrink  from  the  recol- 
lection. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Moreen  had  risen  wonderfully  in  the  world, 
during  the  last  four  years ;  he  had  increased  in  sub- 
stance, bodily  and  worldly.  Sturdy  in  frame,  strong 
in  mind,  sensible  and  straightforward  in  business, 
even  his  very  subserviency  to  his  wife  had  been  in 
favour  of  his  success.  For  Mrs.  Moreen,  small  and 
spare  as  she  was,  scarcely  reaching  beyond  her  hus- 
band's brawny  shoulder,  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
(which  implement  she  also  resembled  in  certain  other 
respects,)  and  having  a  very  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  never  gave  advice,  which  was  the  name  by 
which  she  thought  proper  to  designate  her  orders, 
that  was  not  calculated  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
lead  to  remunerative  results.  But  though  a  man 
solid  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  with — ^we  will 
say,  some  money  in  the  funds,  Mr.  Moreen  still  stuck 
faithfully  to  the  old  shop.  He  had  a  large  family  to 
maintain  and  educate,  and  he  was  one  to  leave  a  very 
wide  margin  before  he  ventured  to  turn  over  a  new 
page  in  his  folio  of  life.  This  shop  was  in  an  un- 
fashionable street,  somewhat  dingy  in  its  exterior 
aspect,  and  by  no  means  spacious  in  its  interior, 
albeit  possessed  of  sufficiently  good  working  premises 
in  the  rear.  But  such  as  it  was,  that  old  shop  had 
been  the  making  of  Mr.  Moreen.    It  was  respected 
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everywhere.  Nothing  bad,  nothing  unworthy  of  its 
owner  had  ever  been  despatched  out  of  it,  and  it  would 
serve  his  turn,  he  considered,  as  long  as  he  should 
require  a  shop  at  all.  His  sons  might  move  into  a 
better,  with  your  plate-glass  fronts  and  that,  but  it 
must  be  when  he  were  underground.  They  was 
welcome  to,  then,  if  they  liked.  Meanwhile,  the  old 
shop  was  quite  good  enough  for  him. 

In  the  doorway  of  this  old  shop  stood  Mr.  Moreen 
one  afternoon,  as  I  and  Arthur  drove  up  to  it  in  the 
modest  one-horse  vehicle,  which  in  those  da)rs  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  hiring  for  my  professional  visits.  He  was 
standing,  portly  and  ruddy,  his  rule  in  his  enormous 
hands,  respectfully  seeing  a  great  lady  out,  whom  I  ^ 
well  knew  by  name,  though  not  at  that  time  by  sight. 
He  saluted  me  with  his  usual  respectful  bow  and  cor- 
dial smile,  but  without  speaking,  till  the  coroneted  . 
carriage,  with  its  splendid  high-stepping  bays,  had  j 
dashed  and  splashed  from  the  door  ; — then,  that  busi- 
ness concluded,  he  observed,  as  he  accompanied  us 
into  the  interior  of  the  shop,  *  that's  the  Countess  of 
Bayswater,  that  is.  She  comes  here  most  days,  one 
time  or  *nother,  and  stays — ^well,  I  s'pose  she  stays  an 
hour  or  more,  she  do,  ordering,  and  chopping  and 
changing  of  the  bits  of  carving  for  the  oak  sideboard 
she's  a  having  put  together.  It'll  be  a  splendid  side- 
board, when  done.  A  surprise,  too,  for  his  lordship — 
he  don't  know  nothing  about  it.    But  dear  me,  what 
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a  deal  of  trouble  she  gives  herself)  as  she  needn't! 
She  will  have  this,  and  she  won't  have  that,  and  she 
rather  thinks  she  could  fanqr  the  other !  It  would  be 
better  left  to  me — a  deal  better  left  to  me.  But  these 
great  ladies,  ye  see,  they're — ^the/re  wilfuV  (with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  word) ;  *  I  s'pose  'tis  on 
account  of  their  having  nothing  else  to  do.' 

He  winked  at  me  with  that  clear,  honest,  blue  eye 
of  his,  and  laughed  with  the  low,  lazy,  internal  chuckle 
common  to  such  large  men.  And  when  I  observed 
that  it  was  not  your  great  ladies  only,  that  were  wilful, 
he  laughed  still  more.  That  remark  came  home  to 
him.  We  should  not  quarrel  about  the  truth  of  that, 
he  said.  By  no  means.  All  women  was  wilful.  Not 
a  doubt  about  it 

A  half-bantering,  half-serious  conversation  ensued 
between  us,  with  mutual  kindly  enquiries  as  to  health 
and  other  et  caieras ;  then  there  was  a  pause,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  looked  at  my  companion.  But  his 
glance  was  only  momentary,  and  had  in  it  nothing  of 
recognition.  Arthur  Brodrick  was  indeed  so  grown 
and  altered,  that  anyone  might  well  forget  him,  and 
Mr.  Moreen  and  he  had  not  met  for  four  years  and 
more. 

'I  see  you  don't  remember  this  youth,'  I  said,  *yet 
he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours — ^Arthur  Brodrick.' 

*  Oh,  indeed,  sir  ! ' 

He  turned,  and  surveyed  him  with  an  easy,  good- 
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natured,  but  somewhat  indifferent  eye.  *  No — I  did 
not  remember  him,  cert'ny.  Young  Brodrick.  7>ideed, 
HeVe  grown  uncommon  tall — ^taller  by  a  good  bit 
than  my  John,  I  'xpect,  and  they're  about  the  same 
age,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.  But  he  don't  look  strong — 
far  from  it    You  don't  have  your  health,  young  man, 

I'm  afraid. — Let  me  see ^    Mr.  Moreen  put  his 

rule  meditatively  to  his  lips,  pursing  them  up  as 
though  about  to  perpetrate  a  whistle — *  Didn't  I  see 
something  about  you  in  the  papers  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half  ago — a  inquest,  or  something  ? — ^Ah,  true — 
/  recollect — ^butler  destroyed  himself  in  your  fam'ly. 
True — true.  I  remember — ^yes.  And  you  give  your 
evidence  very  proper,  very  intelligent  and  straight- 
forward. Mrs.  M.  she  read  it  all  out  loud  to  us  at 
tea,  seeing  of  your  name  and  all.  For  you  see,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Moreen,  turning  back  to  me  in  a  reasoning 
kind  of  way, — *  it's  not  a  common  kind  of  name — ^not 
Brodrick.  Not  at  all.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  met  with 
another  family  as  bore  it,  besides  his,  so  Mrs,  M. 
she  naturally  took  notice  of  the  name,  and  of  what 
the  coroner  let  fall,  and  all — ^says  she,  "I  wonder 
whether  that's  our  John's  lad,"  says  she.  And  now- 
all  the  time  it  was.  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  myself 
seeing  as  you  was  inclining  to  service  for  John's  son, 
that  day  you  brought  him  here.  But  I  hope,'  added 
Mr.  Moreen,  suddenly  changing  the  expression  of  his 
good-humoured  face  to  one  of  grave  severity,  and 
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laying  a  long,  thick,  powerful  forefinger  upon  Arthur's 
coat,  *  excuse  me,  young  man,  but  I  hope  you  an't 
given  to  betting,  yourself.  Betting  *11  never  come  to 
no  good — ^be  sure  of  that' 

*  No,  no,'  I  exclaimed,  hastily  interposing,  *  Arthur 
Brodrick  is  far  too  sensible — too  honest  for  anything 
of  that  kind.  And  he  is  come  to-day  about  a  little 
matter  of  business  with  you,  Mr.  Moreen,  if  you  have 
leisure  to  attend  to  it.' 

*  With  me,  sir  %    Indeed  ? ' 

Again  the  upholsterer  looked  at  the  young  man, 
and  this  time  more  attentively ;  and  in  one  moment 
he  himself  had  changed — he  was  become  a  different 
person.  It  had  been  chat — good-humoured,  friendly 
chat  between  us  hitherto — now  it  was  to  be  business. 
Very  good.  Business  must  be  attended  to.  Mr. 
Moreen  was  ready.  Mr.  Moreen  was  the  shrewd, 
upright,  far-seeing  tradesman  in  an  instant. 

*  I  suppose  it's  the  old  story,'  he  said,  laying  down 
his  rule,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as 
though  to  guard  what  he  might  find  there — *  the  old 
story — wants  employment — but ' 

He  shook  his  head.  It  was  a  most  expressive 
shake.  It  said  more  clearly  than  words  could  have 
done,  that  no  employment  would  be  got  out  of  him. , 

*  I  am  not  come  to  ask  you  for  anything,'  Arthur 
Brodrick  said  very  quietly,  his  face  growing  paler  and 
paler  every  moment ; — *  it  is  on  another  matter  I  am 
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come.  You  remember  the  debt  mj  Either  owed  you, 
Mr.  Moreen.' 

*  I — should  —  think — I — did,'  the  upholsterer  an- 
swered, very  slowly,  and  laying  strong  emphasis  on  each 
separate  word, — 'I'm  more  likely  to  remember  that 
debt,  than  I  ever  was  to  get  a  Nothing  of  it  By  a 
precious  deal  Eighty-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings, 
and  threepence.  That  was  th'  amount  I'd  bother 
enough  along  of  that  debt,  to  remember  it  by,  I'm 
sure.  Mrs.  M.  and  I,  we'd  more  words  'bout  that 
money,  than  we  ever  had  'bout  anything,  I  think. 
She's  never  forgotten  it  Nor  she's  never  discontinued 
throwing  of  it  in  my  teeth.  She  were  against  my 
lending  of  it  from  the  first,  and  that,'  (turning  to  me,) 
*  that  give  her  a  handle,  d'ye  see.  Of  course  it  did. 
She'd  no  opinion  of  John  Brodrick  herself — ^never 
had.    That's  where  it  was.' 

He  had  become  private  and  confidential  again — ^he 
never  could  help  it,  when  he  spoke  of  Mrs.  Moreen. 
And  he  jerked  out  his  short  sentences,  and  made  full 
stops  between  each,  whenever  that  dreaded  individual 
was  in  question.  It  was  like  an  occasional  rapid 
letting-off  of  steam,  to  prevent  the  boiler  from 
bursting. 

My  companion  waited  patiently,  without  attempting 
to  interrupt  him. 

'Well,*  said  Mr.  Moreen  at  last,  jingling  his  silver 
with  both  hands,  'what  of  that  debtl — you're  not 
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dropped  into  a  fortune  sudden,  and  come  to  pay  me, 
are  ye,  young  man  % ' 

He  burst  into  a  low  laugh  of  exquisite  enjoyment, 
then  turned  to  me,  his  blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of 
rapture,  and  laughed  again  till  his  ruddy  face  grew 
purple  with  the  effort 

*  I  am  come  to  pay  you,'  Arthur  said,  very  low.  And 
opening  the  small  parcel  he  had  all  along  held  tightly 
clasped  in  his  left  hand,  he  spread  out  on  a  small 
buhl  table  that  stood  near,  the  fruits  of  his  four  long 
years  of  patient  self-denial.  There  lay  the  notes — the 
gold — the  silver — and  the  pence,  ranged  side  by  side. 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  Not  for  a  twelvemonth 
— not  for  a  lifetime  of  fees,  would  I  have  lost  that 
moment  of  triumph — ^that  scene  ! 

Mr.  Moreen^s  laugh  had  stopped  all  at  once.  With 
a  sort  of  start  he  had  taken  his  hands  from  his 
pockets — and  now  he  stood  there,  silent,  apparently 
stupefied,  staring  intently  at  the  money. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  awake  from  his  dream.     He 

turned   to  me — *YouVe   been    and  advanced  this, 

doctor,'  he  said   gravely — somewhat    deprecatingly, 

and  with  frequent  pauses,  as  though  .giving  himself 

time  to  reflect — *  but  I  couldn't  think  of  it.    Cert'ny 

not.     On  no  account.     It  wouldn't  be  just.    You'd 

plenty  of  expense,  and  trouble  too,  with  his  father, 

long  ago— that  I'm  very  well  aware,  without  going  for 

to  pay  his  debts  after  his  death.    No,  sir.     I  couldn't 
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think  of  taking  such  a  thing  from  you,  many  thanks 
all  the  same.' 

But  before  I  had  time  to  answer,  Arthur  had  struck 
in. 

*  Doctor  Harold  has  not  lent  me  this  money,'  he 
cried,  trembling  all  over,  and  his  eyes  shining  with  a 
strange  fire  I  had  never  seen  in  them  before ;  *  no  one 
has  lent  it  me.  This  money,  sir,  has  been  all  earned  by 
myself.  By  myself,  with  no  help  from  any  living  soul. 
Dr.  Harold  knows  it — Dr.  Harold  can  explain  exactly 
how  it  was  earned.  Sir,  when  I  was  but  a  little  lad,  you 
told  me  here — in  this  very  shop — standing  where  we 
now  stand — ^that  my  father — God  bless  him  1 — ^was  not 
an  honest  man.  You  said  there  was  no  honesty  in  the 
blood,  sir — ^no  honesty  in  the  blood.  You  said  I 
should  turn  out  bad,  like  the  rest  of  the  lot  I  was 
but  young  then — not  much  more  than  thirteen,  but 
those  words  cut  deep.  They  seemed  to  cut  right  into 
my  very  heart.  They  did,  sir ;  and  they  Ve  sounded 
in  my  ears  ever  since.  When  IVe  lain  awake  at 
night — in  my  dreams — ^when  IVe  been  tempted  in  any 
way — IVe  heard  them  always — ^always.  Sir,  when 
you  said  those  cruel  words  of  my  dead  fa;ther,  I  re- 
solved that  I  would  never  rest  till  I  had  paid  you,  and 
proved  them  false.  It  has  been  hard  to  do — so  hard, 
that  it  has  changed  my  whole  nature,  I  often  think. 
No  one  knows  what  IVe  gone  through — ^not  a  living 
creature  but  myself— but  I  would  have  gone  through 
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fifty  times  as  much  to  pay  off  that  debt.  I  would 
have  starved  myself  to  pay  it  And  I  have  paid  it 
^  The  boy  looked  up  with  an  ineffable  expres- 
sion in  his  pale  face — *  I  thank  God  that  I  have  lived 
to  pay  it,  and  to  clear  my  father's  memory  ! ' 

I  write  this  now — I  write  the  words  I  heard  him 
speak— but  I  can  no  more  give  a  notion  of  their  effect 
as  he  stood  there,  than  I  could  if  I  had  never  heard 
them.  He  was  as  one  inspired.  He,  at  all  times  so 
subdued,  so  self-pos§essed,  so  impossible  to  excite, 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  another  creature. 
Form,  voice,  countenance,  all  had  changed.  His 
soul  shone  out  from  his  eyes — ^powerful — ^irresistible. 
His  words  came  pouring  forth  with  a  wondrous  elo- 
quence. The  pent-up  emotions  of  those  four  toiling, 
self-denying  years,  seemed  to  have  found  a  vent  at  last 
— the  barriers  of  his  reserve,  so  jealously  defended  all 
that  weary  whUe,  seemed  to  be  in  an  instant  over- 
thrown. His  true  nature  burst  forth,  and  spoke  in 
that  hour. 

*  And  now,  sir,  now,'  Arthur  cried,  raising  his  thin 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  power,  a  power  that 
thrilled  through  my  very  soul, — *  believe  me^  who  have 
never  wilfully  uttered  one  false  word  from  the  hour 
when  you  did  us  that  cruel  wrong — my  father  was  an 
honest  man.  I  say  it  in  my  Maker's  presence — I 
bear  solemn  witness  to  it  for  him.  He  was  honest — 
honest  and  true  at  heart     He  meant  to  pay  you  that 

Y2 
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debt.  Again  and  again  he  bade  me  work  to  pay  it 
He  would  have  worked  to  pay  it  himself,  had  he 
lived ' 

Arthur  stopped  short,  for  he  found  himself  suddenly 
seized  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  Mr.  Moreen,  and 
whirled,  rather  than  drawn  to  the  window. 

*  Well,  but  you  know,'  cried  the  upholsterer,  draw- 
ing him  closer,  and  then  holding  him  farther  off,  as 
you  would  when  examining  a  picture  in  various  lights, 
yet  all  the  while  keeping  him  clutched  in  his  tremen- 
dous fist  as  in  a  vice—*  You're  a  grand  fellow,  you 
are! — You  pay  your  father's  debts,  do  ye? — But 
you're  a  grand  fellow ! — ^What !  you  laid  by  for  to  pay 
me  honest,  did  ye  % — ^all  these  years  1  Oh,  you're  a 
grand  fellow ! —  You  did  it,  did  ye — ^and  all  alone  % — 
And  I  said  you  wasn't  honest — ^well,  I  wish  I'd  been 

1  wish  my  tongue  'd  been  cut  out,  before  ever  I 

said  that !     It  was  a  shame — a  shame !    For  you  are 

honest,  you  know — o.  grand  fellow ! You  pay  John 

Brodrick's  debts,  do  ye? — Eighty-seven  pounds,  ten 
shillings  and  three  pence !  You — a  little  lad  as  you 
was !  not  fourteen  1     You  pay  them ! — ^Yes,  you  have 

paid  them — you  have  paid  them Oh,  but  you're  a 

grand  fellow,  sir ! ' 

Ringing  the  changes  on  these  words — utterly  un- 
able to  express  the  feelings  that  were  upheaving  his 
broad  chest — choking  his  husky  voice,  the  tears  rained 
down  the  honest  man's  cheeks,  and  he  was  no  more 
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conscious  of  it  than  was  Mrs.  Moreen,  sitting  quietly 
at  work  with  her  girls  upstairs. 

I  never  did — I  never  shall  again  witness  such  a 
scene  as  that  was. 

But  Mr.  Moreen's  emotion  had  the  natural  effect 
of  moderating  that  of  Arthur.  The  poor  lad  was 
passive  in  his  grasp.  It  was  useless  to  contend  against 
such  an  arm — ^such  muscles.  Pale,  silent,  subdued, 
he  stood  there,  and  after  a  time,  the  worthy  upholsterer 
began  to  return,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  natural  self. 
*  I  ask  pardon,  sir,'  he  said,  turning  to  me,  and  speak- 
ing  in  an  apologetic  tone,  *  I  ask  pardon,  I'm  sure, 

but  I'm I'm 1  never  was  so 1  never  see 

such  ar  thing — ^not  in  all  my  experience.  It  took  me 
altogether  unprepared,  you  see,  sir.  I  didn't  look  for 
anything  of  the  kind — ^not  at  all.  And  to  think — to 
think  that  them  words  of  mine,  them  cruel  words — 
should  have  cut  him  so  deep — z.  poor  innocent  young 
chap  like  that !  That's  where  it  is,  you  see,  sir.  It 
seems  to  cut  me  here ' — ^striking  his  brawny  chest. — 
*And  he  a  saving  all  them  years  for  to  pay  oflf  his 
father's  debt,  which  I'm  sure  I  no  more  thought  of  his 

paying  it,  than Oh,  but  you're  a  grand  fellow ! 

My  John  must  see  you^  you  know.  You're  a  grand 
fellow — ^you  are,  sir ! ^ 

And  Mr.  Moreen,  seizing  Arthur  by  the  coat,  began 
again  worse  than  ever. 

Strange — the  effect  of  that  *sir'  in  his  mouth,  as 
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addressed  to  Arthur  Brodrick !  How  well  I  under- 
stood it !  It  was  the  involuntary,  unconscious  homage 
paid  to  the  honesty  of  that  stripling,  by  the  sturdy 
tradesman  who  valued  honesty  above  all  earthly 
treasures. 

*But  you  know  I  can't  take  it,  Doctor,'  Mr.  Moreen 
suddenly  exclaimed,  when  he  had  become  more  cool, 
recalled  to  the  consideration  of  the  money,  by  the 
sight  of  it  spread  out  on  the  buhl  table — *  I  can't  take 
them  earnings  and  savings  of  that  lad's.  It  can't 
be.  The  thing  an't  in  nature.  Mrs.  M.  herself,  she 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.' 

This  was  the  signal  for  fresh  excitement  A  keen 
dispute  at  once  arose  between  the  two,  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  showed  the  most 
determined  spirit,  but  it  was  clear  to  me  that  Arthur 
niust  in  the  end  prevail — nor  indeed  could  I  wish  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  He  had  fulfilled  the  noble 
task  he  had  set  himself  to  do,  and  that  money,  earned 
and  laid  aside  for  a  solemn  purpose — 2,  loving,  filial 
duty,  ought  to  be  devoted  to  that,  and  nothing  else. 
The  battle  was  fierce,  and  lasted  some  time,  but  be- 
fore we  finally  quitted  Mr.  Moreen's  shop,  a  stamped 
receipt  in  due  form  had  been  handed  over  (under 
protest  indeed),  by  that  worthy  tradesman  to  Arthur 
Brodrick,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  payment  of  his 
late  father's  debt. 

I  will  only  add  that  so  shaky — ^nay,  so  almost 
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illegible,  was  that  signature,  usually  of  the  clearest 
and  firmest,  that  had  I  not  actually  witnessed  the 
writing  of  it,  nothing  would  have  convinced  me  it  was 
not  a  forgery,  and  a  remarkably  bad  one. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

As  soon  as  his  month's  service  at  Lady  Fether- 
stone's  had  expired,  Airthur  Brodrick  came  to  me,  to 
be  attended  professionally,  and  if  need  be,  nursed. 
It  was  high  time  he  should  do  so.  He  had  tasked  his 
constitution  too  severely;  he  had  taken  too  much  out 
of  himself.  He  had  grown  too  fast,  worked  too  hard, 
and  slept  too  little.  And  now,  the  object  attained 
that  had  borne  him  up  through  every  trial,  he,  as  it 
were,  collapsed. 

For  a  while  I  was  uneasy — there  was  some  danger 
of  his  going  into  a  decline.  But  his  constitution 
proved  a  better  one  than  his  father's  had  been ;  he 
rallied  at  length,  though  slowly,  and  after  a  time  my 
fears  ceased. 

The  regimen  I  prescribed  was  simple ;  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  generous  food,  and  entire  rest.  He  might 
read — ^he  might  manufacture  his  toys  for  sale— he 
might  visit  his  friends,  and  walk  about  the  town  as 
much  as  he  pleased,  but  on  pain  of  my  severest  dis- 
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pleasure,  and  indeed  instant  dismissal,  he  was  never 
to  answer  a  bell, — ^never  so  much  as  to  open  the 
house  door,  except  to  let  himself  out  of  it  These 
restrictions  appeared  to  him  both  hard  and  ua- 
necessaiy,  but  I  ^owed  myself  the  former,  and  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  submit.  When  at  last  I  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  him  really  restored  to  healdi, 
I  rewarded  him  for  his  obedience,  and  myself  for  my 
pains,  by  proposing  to  him  to  remain  with  me  as  my 
servant  He  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea;  it  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  had  himself  wished,  and  he  thankfully 
accepted  the  offer. 

He  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it,  with  me.  I  required 
but  httle  attendance  in  those  days,  hving  alone  as  I 
did,  and  veiy  simply,  and  being  absent  from  home 
many  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He  had  conse- 
quently ample  time  for  the  prosecution  of  the  studies 
to  which  he  now  devoted  himself^  with  that  determined 
perseverance  which  belonged  to  his  powerful  character. 
But  alter  little  more  than  six  months'  trial,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  must  give  him  notice.  It  would  not 
do.  I  saw  clearly  that  I  could  not  possibly  keep  him 
in  my  service. 

The  truth  was,  that  as  a  domestic,  Arthur  Biodrick 
was  entirely  thrown  away.  Nature,  irresistible  nature, 
had  unmistakeably  marked  him  out  for  far  higher 
things.  He  had  a  mind  capable  of  mastering  almost 
any  subject — a  soul  that  would  do  honour  to  any 
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position.  The  great — the  ?dl-absorbing  object  of  his 
bopsh  life  attained,  that  page  of  his  existence  turned 
over  and  done  with,  he  perceived  that  what  he  needed 
now,  was  education.  With  good  education,  there 
was  nothing  he  might  not  hope  to  achieve ;— without 
it,  he  would  remain  both  stagnant  and  stationary.  He 
was  ambitious,  and  conscious  of  his  own  powers.  He 
set  to,  therefore,  with  a  will,  to  educate  himself. 

Seeing  this,  how  could  I  possibly  keep  him  longer 
in  his  present  capacity?  I  should  have  been  un- 
principled to  do  so,  and  I  told  him  as  much.  He  ex- 
pressed no  surprise,  but  with  tears  confessed  his  great 
unwillingness  to  go.  Ever  since  that  memorable  visit 
he  had  paid  in  my  consulting-room,  his  reserve  with 
me  had  wholly  vanished.  His  confidence  had  been 
hard  to  gain,  indeed,  but  once  gained,  it  had  been 
given  wholly,  and  for  ever.  He  felt  towards  me  now, 
as  towards  a  parent.  I  had  rejoiced  for  and  with  him, 
on  the  one  supreme  occasion  of  my  life,  and  that  hour 
had  bound  him  to  me  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  I 
believe  he  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  his  very 
ambition  for  my  sake.  But  this  was  precisely  what  I 
did  not  choose  that  he  should  do.  In  fact,  I  was 
ambitious  for  him  myself. 

I  had  related  his  touching  story  to  persons  who  had 
it  in  their  power  materially  to  befiiend  him,  and  the 
result  was,  after  some  months,  the  offer  of  a  situation 
of  considerable  trust  and  emolument  connected  with 
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one  of  our  principal  railways.  It  was  a  post  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  powers,  and  he  accepted  it  jo}'fully.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  and  I  had  much  serious 
and  affectionate  conversation,  and  I  especially  warned 
him  against  the  danger  which  I  fancied  I  saw,  of  his 
carrying  to  excess  those  habits  of  saving,  so  laudable 
in  themselves,  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  last  four  years 
had  rendered  a  kind  of  second  nature  to  him.  It  would 
deeply  grieve  me,  I  told  him,  to  learn  that  he  was 
considered  meanly  parsimonious — such  a  quality  was 
entirely  unworthy  of  his  generous  nature  \  yet,  were  it 
not  that  I  believed  his  was  a  mind  capable  of  resisting 
any  temptation  which  he  once  clearly  saw  to  be  one,  I 
should  not  be  altogether  without  fear  of  such  a  result 
He  listened  to  me,  as  he  had  ev-er  done,  with  deferen- 
tial attention,  merely  saying,  when  I  had  finished,  that 
the  advice  was  kind  and  good,  and  that  he  should  not 
forget  it.  We  parted  with  the  truest  affection  on  both 
sides,  and,  on  mine  of  course,  with  no  small  regret;  his 
loss  indeed,  was  one  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  replace. 

He  continued  three  years  in  the  above-named 
situation,  which,  by  the  way,  had  never  before  been 
filled  by  one  so  young  : — on  the  fourth,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  still  more  responsible  post  on  the  same 
railway.  His  powers  of  calculation  were  so  remark- 
able, his  integrity  and  steadiness  so  great,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  so  entirely  to  be  trusted,  that  he  was  oftea 
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consulted  by  his  superiors  in  matters  not  properly 
belonging  to  his  province.  In  fact,  of  all  the  staff  of 
that  company,  none  bore  a  higher  reputation,  ornvas 
considered  a  better  man  of  business,,  than  Arthur 
Brodrick. 

From  this  time,  his  rise  was  singularly  rapid.  Always 
careful  in  his  expenditure,  and  abstemious,  less  from 
principle  than  from  long  habit,  he  laid  by  money  fast; 
he  bought  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing town  of  L ,  built  houses  on  it,  and  sold 

them  at  an  immense  profit.  He  then  quitted  the  rail- 
way, and  with  the  money  he  had  thus  realised,  entered 
into  large  speculations,  (always  judicious  and  safe  ones,) 
and  in  a  short  time  made  a  considerable  increase  of 
capital.  At  thirty,  he  was  one  of  the  individuals  in  that 
thriving  town,  whose  opinion  carried  the  most  weight 
with  it,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  decidedly  rising 
man.  He  was  benevolent  too — always  ready  to  assist 
distress,  to  lend  money,  where  money  would  right  a 
struggling  workman  of  deserving  character;  always 
foremost  to  contribute  to  objects  of  public  charity  or 
utility,  some  of  which  he  was  himself  the  means  of  set- 
ting on  foot.  At  five-and-thirty,  he  brought  to  share  his 
comfortable  home,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  for  years — a  pretty,  unpretending,  affectionate 
girl  of  simple  habits,  who,  educated  by  a  pious  and 
provident  mother,  was  sure  to  make  him  an  excellent 
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wife.  At  forty-six,  he  was  the  mayor  of  the  town  of 
L ,  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  promis- 
ing «nd  healthy,  and  was  beginning  to  pick  up  a  slight 
degree  of  embonpoint^  which  his  wife  and  I  agreed  in 
considering  no  small  improvement  to  his  remarkably 
handsome  figure. 

During  all  these  years,  he  and  I  have  kept  up  a 
constant  and  most  affectionate  intercourse.  He  has 
frequently  come  to  London,  sometimes  alone,  brought 
thither  by  business,  for  he  is  connected  with  more 
than  one  railway-r-sometimes  with  his  wife,  of  whom 
mine  is  particularly  fond.  On  these  occasions  he 
almost  always  dines  with  us,  or  with  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Gillies,  the  ci-devant  schoolmaster,  for  whose  old  age 
he  has  provided  most  handsomely.  And  there  is 
nothing  we  more  delight  in,  than  these  quiet  dinners. 
His  is  one  of  the  finest  order  of  minds,  cultivated, 
thoughtful,  far-seeing,  and  with  a  certain  truthful  sim- 
plicity I  have  never  seen  equalled.  Totally  unspoilt 
by  his  success,  modest,  and  even  diffident  in  his 
manners,  in  vain  does  one  look  for  the  slightest  trace 
of  vanity  in  him.  There  is  hardly  any  subject  on 
which  he  is  not  more  competent  to  speak  than  other 
men,  yet  rarely  does  he  do  so  unsolicited,  for  he 
shrinks  from  any  display  of  knowledge,  as  he  does 
from  all  other  kinds  of  display,  and  still  retains  some- 
thing of  his  old  reserve  with  the  world  in  general, 
though  with  my  wife  and  myself,  he  is  open  as  the 
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day.    There  is  nothing  indeed,  he  loves  better,  than 
to  talk  over  old  recollections,  and  that  struggling 
period  of  his  boyish  life,  when  he  would  go  to  bed  at 
night,  fearful  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
desperate,  desperate  longing  of  a  weary,  growing  boy 
for  one  half  hour's  more  sleep  in  the  morning — when 
the  present  of  half  a  sovereign  from  the  Admiral,  or 
half  a  crown  from  the  Admiral's  nephews,  was  a  trea- 
sure so  precious,  that  he  rested  not  till  he  had  carried 
it  to  his  friend  the  schoolmaster — when  he  had  to 
struggle,  he,  a  mere  child,  indescribably  sensitive  in 
reality,  though    so    outwardly  calm  and  unmoved, 
against  the  sneers,  the  ridicule  and  taunts  of  his 
fellow-servants  on  account  of  his  parsimonious  habits, 
and  with  their  yet  more  tormenting  curiosity  as  to 
what  he  did  with  his  money — ^when  he  would,  not 
unfrequently,  fall  asleep  in  the  act  of  calculating  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  could  hope  to  make  up 
that  debt,  and  would  wake  up  again  in  a  horror,  from 
the  idea  that  he  should  die  before  he  had  achieved  it. 
*  It  seems  to  me  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,* 
he  would  say,  as  we  sat  together  itte-d-tite  over  our 
wine,  and  he  looked  across  the  table  at  me  with  those 
large,  prominent,  thoughtful  eyes  of  his,  that  seemed 
gazing  far  back  into  the  past. — *  I  often  dream  that  I 
am  a  page  again,  and  my  wife  sometimes  hears  me 
adding  up  shillings  and  sixpences  in  my  sleep.    She 
always  wakes  me  when  that  happens — she  can't  bear 
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it — she  sajrs  it  sounds  so  like  a  miser.  Sir,  that  was 
good  advice  you  gave  me  when  I  left  you ; — but  for 
that,  I  might  have  become  one.  Habits  formed  in 
early  youth  are  very  like  the  second  teeth — strong 
enough  to  last  one*s  life  through.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  break  through  some  of  those  I  formed  in  those 
hard  times ;  all  kinds  of  beer,  for  instance,  have  been 
as  distasteful  to  me  as  early  rising  has  been  pleasant 
I  have  never  been  able  to  sleep  later  than  half-past 
five — and  probably  never  shall.  Neither  can  I  bear 
to  spend  an  hour  of  what  I  call  the  working  day,  idle. 

^What  do  I  not  owe  to  Mr.  Moreen  1      Those 

words  of  his,  spoken  in  anger,  made  a  man  of  me, 
whilst  I  was  yet  a  boy.  He  little  thought  what  a 
service  he  was  doing  the  son  of  his  old  foreman.' 

Arthur  Brodrick  once  told  me  that  his  rapid  in- 
crease of  fortune  had  been  mainly  owing  to  his  steady 
adherence  to  two  rules — the  first,  never  to  embark  in 
any  venture,  however  promising,  except  with  funds, 
the  loss  of  which  would  make  no  difference  to  his 
regular  expenditure — the  second,  never  to  add  to  that 
regular  expenditure,  one  item,  however  small,  unless 
he  felt  that  he  could  afford  at  least  three  times  its 
cost.  Thus,  he  had  always  kept  within  such  bounds, 
as  to  have  no  need  for  anxiety  with  regard  to  money. 
Anxiety,  he  considered,  was  the  friction  of  the  mind, 
very  apt  to  wear  it  away,  as  well  as  to  make  it  too  hot 
for  safe  use.     It  told  too  on  the  mind's  twin  sister, 
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the  body; — ^fretting  and  a  good  digestion  seldom  went 
together.  Now  health  was  a  man's  best  capital — 
more  to  be  hoarded  a  vast  deal,  than  gold.  He  had 
met  with  losses  like  other  people — not  many,  for  (with 
a  shrewd  smile  playing  about  his  handsome  mouth) 
he  had  never  ventured  out  to  sea,  without  being  pretty 
well  assured  of  the  thorough  Worthiness  of  the  vessel  i 
but  these  losses  had  fallen  easy,  because  he  had  taken 
care  to  be  entirely  independent  of  them.  They  were 
all  in  the  way  of  business,  he  considered,  Hke  the 
goods  that  a  tradesman  fails  to  sell.  Through  life  he 
had  taken  care  to  leave  a  wide  margin — that,  after  all, 
was  the  grand  secret  of  success  in  business — always 
to  leave  a  wide  margin. 

*  My  wife  has  her  carriage  now,  sir,  as  you  know,* 
he  once  said  to  me  with  a  smile,  *  and  my  children 
have  their  ponies,  but  I  never  bought  one  quadruped 
of  any  kind,  till  I  knew  I  could  comfortably  afford  to 
keep  three.* 

With  Mr.  Moreen,  grown  old  and  infirm,  and  re- 
tired from  active  business,  though  he  still  inhabits  the 
old  shop,  Arthur  Brodrick  has  not  only  kept  up  an 
acquaintance,  but  has  formed  a  real  friendship  since 
those  early  days.  They  had  more  than  one  quality 
of  mind  in  common,  and  with  such  men,  a  strong 
mutual  esteem  was  sure  to  lead  to  strong  mutual  re- 
gard. Arthur  had  not  long  quitted  my  service,  when 
the  upholsterer  was  laid  up  with  an  unusually  severe 
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attack  of  bronchitis.  He  was  always  uncommonly 
hippish,  when  ill;  such  powerful  giants  often  are. 
This  ponderous,  business-like  John  ^BuU  would  then 
become  as  weak  and  low  as  the  merest  child,  and  would 
be  constantly  preparing  his  family  for  his  approaching 
dissolution.  On  the  particular  occasion  referred  to,  his 
mind,  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  its  sympathy 
with  his  body,  kept  constantly  recurring  to  the  thought 
of  Arthur  Brodrick,  towards  whom  he  reproached  him- 
self with  having  acted  the  part  of  a  brute.  He  would 
talk  to  me  about  him  by  the  hour  together,  and  invari- 
ably shed  tears  when  he  recurred  to  the  lad's  early 
abstinence  from  beer.  That  point  came  home  to 
himself,  not  only  as  an  individual  partial  to  malt 
liquor,  and  believing  in  it  almost  as  implicitly  as  did 
Mr.  Tapps,  but  as  the  father  of  numerous  growing 
youths. 

*To  think,  doctor,  that  I  should  ever  have  treated 
a  young  boy  so,  with  so  many  of  'em  as  I  have — ^that 
I  should  have  let  fall  them  words — I,  that  wouldn't 
hurt  a  babby  in  long  clothes,  as  you  knows,  sir,  not 
intentional — ^and  that  they  should  have  rankled  in 
that  lad's  heart  all  them  long  years — that  there  was  no 
honesty  in  their  blood — that  he  would  turn  out  bad, 

the  poor  fellow  ! Well,  I  suppose  I  did  say  them. 

I  was  savage,  I  know,  at  the  loss  of  the  money,  and 
all  the  worriting  I'd  had  about  it  with  Mrs.  M.  and 
that    But  they  was  hard  words — ^wicked  words  to  say 
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to  a  poor  orphan  as  had  his  bit  of  bread  to  earn,  and 
I  don't  know  as  I  ever  said  any  I've  repented  so 
bitter.  Most  bitter.  And  he,  all  the  while  a-heaping 
coah  of  fire  on  my  head,  by  denying  himself  his  miser- 
able drop  of  beer  with  his  victuals — ^a  poor  punicky 
bit  of  a  chap,  that  required  it  double  extray  strength — 
Ah,  them  hard  words  '11  sound  to  me  when  I  lay 
a-dying — I  know  they  will — and  I  deserve  it — and 
worse  coals  still — I  do ^ 

And  Mr.  Moreen  would  bury  his  face  in  his 
enormous  handkerchief,  completely  overcome  by  the 
violence  of  his  own  remorseful  emotions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  warm-hearted 
tradesman  took  the  keenest  interest  in  Arthur  Brod- 
rick's  subsequent  career — ^his  rapid  advance  to  fortune, 
and  honourable  social  position.  When,  years  after, 
he  heard  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Williams,  he 
concocted  a  little  plan  for  furnishing  the  young  lady's 
drawing-room,  unknown  to  anyone  but  myself,  and 
took  the  most  eager  delight  in  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  effect  this  object,  and  in  personally  su- 
perintending the  details,  during  a  visit  that  Arthur 
Brodrick  paid  to  us  in  London.  He  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense.  Nothing  was — nothing  could 
be  too  good  for  that  grand  fellow.  And  the  way  in 
which  he  revelled  in  Arthur's  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration, when  on  his  return,  he  found  what  had  been 
done,  was  worth  anything  to  see.     All  his  warm  heart 
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was  in  his  eyes  and  voice,  as  he  said  he'd  be  proad  if 
Mr.  R  'd  accept  them  trifles  from  one  who  considered 
it  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  have  known  him  in 
life — one  who'd — who'd  spoke  once  to  him  wi<^ed — 
but  had  never  ceased  repenting  of  diem  wcHds — and 

never  should — never 

And  the  two  men  grasped  each  odiePs  hands  with 
diat  earnest  feeling,  which  only  mutual  respect,  and 
such  recollections,  could  produce. 
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THE  YOUNG  LADY   IN   MOURNING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

During  one  of  my  numerous  visits  to  my  friends  at 
Southanger  Abbey,  I  was  requested  by  them  to  see 
and  prescribe  for  a  neighbour  of  theirs,  about  whom 
they  were  greatly  interested,  and  who  was  then  some- 
what seriously  indisposed,  I  was  fortunately  able  ta 
be  of  considerable  service  in  the  case,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance thus  accidentally  begun,  ripened  after- 
wards into  an  intimacy  with  the  family  in  question, 
(who  became  regular  patients  of  mine,)  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  my  knowledge  of  certain  circumstances, 
respecting  them,  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
And  as  these  circumstances  appear  to  me  not  wholly 
devoid  of  interest,  I  will  relate  them  here,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  words  used  by  my  informant — ^himself 
a  chief  party  concerned  in  what  occurred. 

*  I  was  standing  gazing  somewhat  listlessly  from  my 
mother's  dining-room  window  in  Princess  Street,  which 
street;  as  every  one  knows,  is  in  the  immediate  vici- 
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nity  of  the  Great  Elmshire  Terminus.     My  servant 
Ferdinand  had  just  brought  in  the  soup,  which  sent 
up  a  most  delicious  and  appetising  aroma,  but  my 
poor  infirm  mother  had  not  yet  been  wheeled  out  of 
her  adjoining  bed-room,  and  whilst  I  waited  for  her 
coming,  I  whistled,  isind  looked  out     A  duUish  street 
— Princess  Street — ^with  perhaps  a  trifle  of  sameness 
in  its  architectural  appointments,  and  no  great  origi- 
nality of  conception  in  the  fashion  of  its  area  railings. 
I  thought  so,  and  yawned.     Possibly  Mrs.  Davidson*s 
singlehanded  young  man,  airing  himself  on  the  door- 
steps immediately  opposite,  might  think  the  same,  for 
after  a  prolonged  stare  at  nothing  in  particular,  he  too 
opened  his  jaws  to  the  widest  extent  of  which  they 
were  capable,  naturally  causing  mine  once  more  to 
expand.     And  I  was  in  the  midst  of  that  second  very 
efficient  yawn,   when  an  object  appeared   in   sight 
which  arrested  it,  and  my  attention  at  once.     Nothing 
wonderful,  however — only  something  very,  very  lovely 
— at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  my  eyes.     A  young  lady, 
dressed  in  plain  and  somewhat  faded  mournings  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  letter,  at  the  direction  of  which  she 
seemed  to  be  continually  glancing,  as  she  vealked 
along.     Slowly,  very  slowly  she  passed  right  in  front 
of  our  windows,  affording  me  an  admirable  opportunit)' 
of  observing  her  as  she  did  so.      Rather  above  the 
ordinary  height — slender,  peculiarly  graceful    in  her 
carriage — ^her  hair — as  much  of  it  as  could  be  seen 
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under  her  little  black  bonnet,  was  of  a  rich,  glossy 
chestnut — ^her  face,   pale,  but   exquisitely  fair,  with 
delicate,  clear-cut  features — her  expression  pensive, 
even  to  sadness.    An  indescribable  air  of  modesty 
and  refinement  pervaded  her  whole  appearance — she 
looked,  and  moved  a  lady  of  Nature's  own  creating — 
even  the  small  gloved  hand  that  held  the  letter,  had 
something  of  distinction  in  it.     I  was  interested  at 
once.      I  took  in  all  these  details  as  she  passed,  ut- 
terly unconscious  that  she  was  an  object  of  observa- 
tion to  anyone.     I  ran  to  the  further  window  to  catch 
the  last  glimpse  of  her,  as  she  slowly  proceeded  down 
the  street.     I  had  quite  an  eager  curiosity  to  know 
her  name,  and  all  about  her.     That  letter,  thought  I 
to  myself,  is  evidently  either  to  or  from  a  lover — pro- 
bably the  former — and  she  is  now  on  her  way  to  post 
it  herself,  not  daring  to  trust  it  to  any  other  hands. 
And  he — ^he  is  a  lucky  fellow,  whoever  he  may  be,  for 
she  is  good  as  she  is  beautiful,  or  I  am  not,  as  I  have 
always  piqued  myself  on  being,  a  good  judge  of  coun- 
tenance.    Then  I  glanced  at  number  sixteen  imme- 
diately opposite,  and  saw  with  disgust  that  the  single- 
handed  young  man  was  staring  with  all  his  might  and 
main,  in  the  very  direction  that  I  had  myself  been 
regarding  with  so  much  interest.     "  An  idle  scamp ! " 
I  muttered,  "always  lounging  on  the   door-steps — 
never  in  his  pantry  nor  about  his  proper  business,  as  he 
ought  to  be."    And  I  turned  it  in  my  mind  whether  it 
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would  not  be  an  act  of  Christian  duty  on  my  part,  to 
enlighten  his  mistress  as  to  the  objectionable  charac- 
ter of  her  servant's  proceedings.  But  at  that  precise 
moment,  the  folding  doors  of  the  adjoining  room, 
which  my  mother  used  as  her  sleeping  apartment 
opened,  and  she,  in  her  black  silk  gown,  snowy 
widow's  cap,  and  white  muslin  apron,  was  slowly 
wheeled  in  by  her  faithful  attendant,  and  instantly 
"began  making  all  sort  of  excuses  for  having  kept  me 
so  long  waiting ;  we  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  discussion  of  our  soup.  And  now  I  will  explain 
how  it  came  about,  that  I,  very  lately  a  captain  in 
Her  Majesty's  120th  Regiment  of  Foot,  (at  present 
in  India,)  was  thus  at  eight-and-twenty,  idling  away 
my  time  in  my  mother's  house  in  Princess  Street. 

*  My  grandfather  was  a  poor  clergyman,  with  but  a 
moderate  patrimony,  a  very  small  living,  and  still 
smaller  hopes  of  preferment.  He  had  two  sons,  the 
younger  of  whom  (my  father)  had  been  originally 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  the  elder  (my  uncle 
Matthew)  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an 
excellent  appointment  on  the  Great  Klmshire  railway, 
persuaded  his  younger  brother  to  accept  a  subordi- 
nate one  on  the  same  line,  which  situation  my  father 
filled  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity  that  speedily  procured 
for  him  one  far  better.  To  be  brief,  his  connection 
with  that  railway  lasted  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
when  owing  to  it>  and  to  his  own  prudence,  he  B'as 
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enabled  to  leave  my  mother  very  comfortably  provided 
for.  For  myself,  my  uncle  had  early  announced  his 
intention  of  making  me,  the  only  child  of  my  parents, 
his  heir.  But  of  this  uncle,  it  behoves  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  this  place. 

*  Mr.  Matthew  Lyon  was  undoubtedly  what  might 
be  called  a  character,  but  one  who,  if  feared  by  some, 
was  respected  by  all.  Strict  in  his  principles,  stem  in 
his  manners,  rigid  in  the  discipline  he  enforced,  he 
was  yet  considerably  kinder  in  his  actions  than  in  his 
words,  with  a  delicate  sense  of  honour,  equalled  only 
by  his  intense  love  of  truth.  He  was  wont  to  declare 
that  he  had  never  told  a  lie  in  his  whole  life ;  he  might 
have  added  also,  that  he  never  forgave  one.  He  had 
made  the  Great  Elmshire  railway  his  hobby  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  literally  lived  for,  and 
upon  that  line.  To  it  he  owed  his  prosperity,  and 
assuredly  to  his  clear  head  and  administrative  abilities 
it  was  indebted  for  much  of  its  own.  "  Marry !  *'  he 
would  exclaim,  when  my  father  with  characteristic 
disinterestedness  urged  him  to  choose  a  wife, — "  Bro- 
ther James,  a  man  who  has  the  weight  of  such  a  rail- 
way as  the  Great  Elmshire  on  his  mind,  has  no  call, 
nay,  no  business  to  marry.  He  has  enough  to  think 
oi  and  for,  without  the  addition  of  a  fanciful  female 
adult,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  female  infants  into 
the  bargain.  No,  brother;  I  look  to  your  boy  to 
represent  the  family,  and  I  regard  it  as  an  especial 
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merqr,   that  you  are  without  female   incumbrances 
yoursel£" 

*My  mother  could  never  be  brought  to  see  the 
matter  in  that  light,  not  having  been  able  to  overcome 
her  natural  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  delicate  little  twins, 
my  sisters ;  but,  as  she  observed  with  great  justice, 
my  uncle  was  not  a  man  to  be  argued  with,  on  that, 
or  any  other  subject     Profound  was  the  awe  with 
which  she  regarded  him,  and  earnestly  did  both  she 
and   my  father  strive  to  impress  upon  my  youthful 
mind  the  conviction,  that  unless  I  could  bring  myself 
to  adopt  his  calling,  I  should  not  only  irreconcilably 
offend,  but  almost  certainly  drive  him  to  disinherit 
me.     Now,  I  detested  that  calling,  and  in  my  inmost 
soul  had  resolutely  determined  never  to  belong  to  it. 

'  "  It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  your  prospects 
blighted,  Frank,"  my  mother  pleaded,  in  plaintive 
tones. 

* "  My  brother  Matthew  never  departs  from  his 
word,"  urged  my  father,  with  melancholy  earnestness, 

*  "  And  he*s  the  most  arbitrary  man  breathing,"  cried 
my  mother,  returning  to  the  charge. 

* "  The  more  reason  for  not  giving  way  to  him,  it 
seems  to  me,"  replied  I  sententiously. 

* "  And  what  do  you  gain  by  that  course  1  ^  de- 
manded my  father,  with  a  shrug. 

* "  I  prove  myself  not  mercenary,  for  one  thing," 
I  answered,  grandiloquently. 
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* "  Mercenary ! "  cried  my  mother,  in  a  heat, — "  why, 
we  were  always  advising — ^nay,  urging  him  to  marry  I 
Was  it  our  fault  that  he  thought  proper  to  adopt  you 
for  his  heir,  or  that  he  would  have  it  his  own  children 
must  necessarily  be  females? — But  now,  after  ifs  been 
settled  so  long — to  lose  it  all  at  the  eleventh  hour 
because  of  your  wilfulness,  is  really  heartbreaking .'* 

*  **  Heartbreaking — quite  ! "  echoed  my  father,  rais- 
ing his  eyebrows  in  despair. 

*  To  this  sort  of  pressure  was  I  subjected  day  after 
day,  and  hour  after  hour,  till  my  life  became  almost 
a  burden  to  me ;  yet  still  I  held  my  own  internally^ 
though  with  natural  reluctance  I  shrank  from  grieving 
my  affectionate  parents  by  telling  them  so. 

*  The  struggle  came  at  last. 

* "  Now,  young  sir,"  said  my  uncle  one  day,  when 
he  had  proposed  himself  to  dinner  in  Princess  Street, 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  getting  this  matter  settled, 
"  it's  quite  time,  d'ye  see,  that  you  thought  of  doing 
something  for  yourself.  I  hate  idlers — ^above  all, 
young  idlers.  I  worked  hard  when  I  was — ^well,  not 
your  age ;  your  father  worked  hard — and — so  ought 
you." 

*  "All  right,  uncle,"  I  replied,  strWng  to  meet  without 
flinching  those  steel-grey  eyes  which  always  seemed 
to  look  me  through  and  through,  as  though  I  were  a 
railway  report,  or — defaulter. 

*  "There's  the  line,"  continued  my  uncle,  gravely; 
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"  of  course  my  position  gives  me  great  power  there. 
And  that  career,"  he  added,  laying  a  stubborn,  square 
forefinger  impressively  on  my  arm,  "  is  certain  inde- 
pendence, you  see.  Certain  independence.  With 
good  conduct." 

*  I  was  growing  a  deeper  crimson  every  moment.  No 
Vonder.  On  my  imlucky  face  were  fixed  three  pairs 
■of  eyes — two  pairs  of  which  (very  dear  to  me)  were 
watching  me  despairingly,  whilst  the  third  (consider- 
ably less  dear)  was  riveted  on  my  pair,  with  a  glare 
like  that  of  a  burning-glass. 

* "  7  darit  like  the  line^  uncle^^  I  blurted  out^  more  than 
said !  And  thus — ^reckless,  foolish  young  fellow  that 
I  was — I  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  my  uncle,  and  at 
the  same  time  threw  away  my  own  chances. 

*  "  You — don't — hke — the— line  ! "  repeated  that 
dreaded  relative,  frowning  so  that  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
nearly  met  over  his  small  sharp  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
emit  sparks  of  fire.  "  You  don't  hke  the  line  !  And 
pray,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring  what  liking 
has  to  do  with  it] " 

* "  The  truth  is,  I'm  not  suited  to  it,  uncle,  nor  it  to 
me.     And  I  think  I  am  suited  to  the  Army." 

' "  You  mean,  y(ftir  incUnation  is,"  said  my  unde, 
glaring  worse  than  ever. 

* "  Perhaps,  brother  Matthew  " — ^my  father  was  be- 
ginning in  a  deprecating  tone — ^but  my  uncle  stopped 
him  short  with  an  overpowering  "  Silence,  brother  I " 
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and  a  thump  with  his  closed  fist  upon  the  table,  that 
seemed  to.  make  the  very  decanters  jump  again. 

* "  You  are  doubtless  aware,  sir,"  he  resumed  after  a 
pause,  turning  back  to  me,  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
half  bitter,  half  sardonic,  "  that  I  had  undertaken  to 
provide  for  you  ultimately — ^ultimately,  always  sup- 
posing your  conduct  gave  me  satisfaction — and  that 
circumstance,  I  should  have  thought,  might  have 
afforded  me,  your  father's  only  brother,  some  claim 
to  be  consulted  in  your  choice  of  a  profession — or — 
or  calling." 

* "  Most  undoubtedly,  uncle — even  without  that  cir- 
cumstance, you  would  have  a  claim — ^with  it,  no  one 
could  have  a  stronger— always  excepting  myself." 

* "  In  my  time,  youngsters  did  not  talk  or  think  of 
themselves  in  such  matters.  They  respected,  and 
were  guided  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  their  elders, 
who  naturally  were  far  better  judges  of  what  was  best 
for  them,  than  they  themselves  could  be." 

* "  Uncle  Matthew,"  said  I,  feeling  the  worst  was 
over,  now  that  he  knew  it,  and  gathering  courage 
every  moment  as  I  proceeded,  "  you  have  always  been 
generous  and  kind  to  me,  ^d  if  only  on  that  account, 
I  would  gladly  meet  your  wishes  if  I  could.  But  I 
cannot  suppose  you  would  wish  me  to  injure  myself. 
Now,  in  adopting  the  railroad  as  my  calling,  I  feel  sure 
I  should  neither  please  myself  nor  in  the  end  satisfy 
you,  whilst  I  do  in  my  heart  believe  I  should  make  a 
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fair  soldier.  Of  course,  however,  if  I  cross  yon  in  tins 
matter,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  pay  the  penalty,  and 
I  shall  never  think  an  unkind  thought  of  jfou,  for  alter- 
ing your  intentions,  as  r^;aids  the  distritmtioii  of  your 
property.  Nor,  I  trust,  will  you  in  time  think  the 
worse  of  me,  for  preferring  rather  to  sacrifice  an  inhe- 
ritance, than  to  undertake  what  I  could  nather  per- 
form with  satis^ction,  nor  with  credit" 

'  A  dead  silence  followed  these  bold  words,  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  an  occasional  sob  from  my  mo- 
ther, which  she  struggled  vainly  to  suppress.  Those 
were  not  pleasant  moments  to  any  of  us.  My  uncle 
looked  more  stem  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  look — 
my  father  more  sad,  and  I  stole  uneasy  glances  first 
at  one,  and  then  at  the  other,  without  at  all  knowing 
how  to  look  myself.  At  last  my  imcle  spoke,  and 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  such  was  the  silence 
that  prevailed  in  that  room.  "Brother,"  he  said, 
turning  to  my  father,  and  making  severe  pauses  be- 
tween each  emphatic  sentence,  as  though  to  give  his 
hearers  full  time  to  digest  his  words,  "  brother,  your 
son  Frank  has  spoken  fearlessly,  and  welL  I  applaud 
his  spirit  much ;  his  truth  far  more.  His  truth-— far 
more.  He  is  not  suited  to  the  line ;  I  have  long  been 
of  that  mind  myself — ^and  it  is  possible  he  may  be 
suited  to  the  army." — ^My  uncle  slowly  filled  his  glass 
to  the  brim — "  Here's  to  your  boy's  health,  brother, 
and  he  sAal/  be  a  soldien" 
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*So  in  due  time  I  was.  My  uncle  sent  me  to 
Sandhurst  College,  where  I  did  fairly  well  on  the 
whole — he  got  me  my  commission,  and  fitted  me  out 
as  handsomely  as  any  officer  in  the  regiment  I  served 
in  various  climates,  saw  some  service,  and  rose  in  time 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  But  my  father  dying  whilst  I 
was  in  India,  and  my  mother  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  infirm,  I  decided  on  exchanging  upon  half 
pay,  and  returned  to  England. 

*  I  found  my  uncle  in  very  precarious  health,  but 
obstinately  opposed  to  all  medical  advice.  "Doc- 
tors!" cried  he,  angrily,  when,  shocked  at  his  ap- 
pearance, I  ventured  to  recommend  his  consulting  one 
without  delay, — "  don't  offend  me  by  naming  them. 
Why,  sir,  when  I  did  see  one  of  the  great  London 
humbugs  some  months  ago,  to  satisfy  that  poor  infirm 
female,  your  mother,  what  d'ye  think  the  fellow  had 
the  impudence  to  prescribe  for  me  1  Change  of  air,  I 
give  you  my  word — change  of  air  1  Sir,  I  took  it  as  a 
personal  insult  Haven't  I  been  changing  the  air 
continually — continually — ever  since  I've  been  on  this 
line?    How  could  I  have  done  my  duty  by  the  Great 

Slmshire  railway,  if  I  hadn't  1 ^And  the  scamp  had 

the  face  to  tell  me  to  change  the  air!  Mel  .  .  .  Sir, 
I'll  consult  no  more  of  the  faculty,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, whilst  I  retain  the  use  of  my  own." 

*  My  uncle  did  not  die  on  the  railroad,  as  his  fiiends 
had  prognosticated  for  him,  but  he  died  with  it  on  his 
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own  mind,  and  on  his  tongue.  He  travdled  np  and 
down  ity  as  long  as  he  could  travel  at  all,  and  when 
he  had  accomplished  what  he  felt  must  be  his  last 
journey  on  earth,  he  came  in  a  Great  Efanshire  cab  to 
our  house,  and  died  there.  He  left  me  his  blessing, 
his  shares  in  the  Great  Ehnshire  railway,  his  pretty 
litde  place  on  the  line,  characteristically  christened 
Ehnsrail  Lodge,  his  money  in  the  Funds — every- 
thing he  had,  in  short  So  that  at  eig^t-and-twenty 
I  not  only  found  myself  independent,  but  for  a  man  in 
my  position,  actually  rich.  And  being  secretly  a  good 
deal  disappointed,  not  to  say  disgusted,  at  not  having 
obtained  the  Victoria  cross,  as  I  felt  I  undoubtedly 
ought  to  have  done,  and  seeing  that  my  mother  fully 
appreciated  me,  though  an  ungrateful  countiy  £uled  to 
do  so,  I  decided  on  punishing  the  latter  by  cutting  its 
service  altogether,  and  settling  down  with  the  former 
at  Elmsrail  Lodge,  as  soon  as  the  tenant's  term,  to 
whom  my  uncle  had  let  it,  should  have  expired.  Thus 
it  came  about,  that  for  the  present  I  was  an  idler  in, 
^n&fldmur  about,  London. 

*  The  day  succeedbg  that  when  I  had  first  seen  the 
young  lady  in  mourning,  I  was  sitting  in  my  mother  s 
front  drawing-room,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  that  prince 
of  good  fellows,  and  my  ci-devant  brother  oflScer,  Alfred 
Barclay,  (at  present  on  leave,)  who  had  proposed  him- 
self, as  he  frequently  did,  to  dine  with  us.  It  was 
getting  late;  and  I  was  growing  impatient,  so  I  stepped 
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out  on  the  balcony  to  look  for  my  friend.  Lo !  precisely 
as  I  did  so,  who  should  appear  coming  slowly  up  the 
street,  but  the  identical  young  lady  of  the  preceding 
day,  once  more  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  There  she 
was,  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  that  height, 
looking  lovelier  than  ever.  She  walked  slowly  as  be- 
fore, apparently  deep  in  thought — certainly  paying  no 
heed  to  anything  around  her.  I  leant  over  the  bal- 
cony as  she  passed  beneath  it — I  followed  her  with 
my  eyes,  till  the  bend  of  the  street  concealed  her  from 
my  view.  I  was  beginning  to  make  all  sorts  of  ro-. 
mantic  suppositions  as  regarded  her  and  her  corre^ 
spondent,  when  suddenly,  I  found  myself  in  the  strong 
grasp  of  my  laughing  friend  Alfred,  who  had  been 
watching  me  from  the  pavement  below,  as  attentively 
as  I  had  been  watching  her,  and  forthwith  fell  to 
quizzing  me  unmercifully  on  the  object  of  my  admir- 
ing gaze.  But  I  cared  not.  I  did  admire  her — I 
was  curious — dying,  in  fact,  to  know  who  she  could  be; 
and  I  secretly  resolved  that  if  she  should  pass  again 
on  the  morrow,  I  would  follow  and  trace  her  out. 

*  She  did  pass  again.  About  the  same  hour  next 
day,  she  made  her  appearance,  and  from  my  place 
behind  the  window  curtain,  I  stealthily  watched  her 
till  she  had  passed  the  house ;  then,  dashing  into  the; 
hall,  I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and  was  off  in  pursuit  of 
her,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  well  back,  lest 
3he  should  turn  and  detect  the  espionnage.    But  o( 
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this  there  seemed  little  danger.      Straight  on  she 
went,  never  pausing  even  to  glance  at  the  showy 
linendrapers'  shops,  which  for  most  women  have  so 
irresistible  an  attraction — on  she  went,  a  weary,  weary 
way,  whilst  I  steadily  followed,  till  she  had  reached 
a  poorish  locality,  the  purlieus  of  which  she  threaded, 
as  though  they  were  familiar  to  her.    After  a  while  we 
came  to  a  street  of  humble  dwelling-houses — a  street 
better  known  to  the   itinerant  knife-grinder,  ballad 
singer,  and  vendor  of  vegetables,  than  to  the  cabman 
—a  street,  at  once  the  nursery  and  play-ground  of  the 
children  it  harboured,  where  the  slipshod  mothers 
cleaned  their  thresholds  in  curlpapers,  as  they  were 
doing  on  this  particular  Saturday  evening — in  a  word, 
a  poverty-stricken  street,  which  I  was  amazed  to  see 
entered  by  that  beautiful,  refined-looking  creature. 
She  did  enter  it,  however,  and  had  advanced  in  it  some 
little  distance,  when  she  suddenly  came  to  a  full  stop 
at  an  open  door — so  suddenly,  that  I  nearly  fell  over 
a  blubbering  child,  in  pulling  short  up  in  my  own 
hurried  pursuit.     Then  she  rang  the  door-bell,  and 
remained  standing  with  her  back  to  the  street,  quietly 
waiting,  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief — it  was  at  least  clear 
that  this  wretched  place  was  not  her  home.      Pre- 
sently,  an  anomalous-looking  individual,   with  hair 
cropped  short,  gown  turned  up  in  front,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  having  been   cleaning  everything  but 
herself,  replied  to  the  summons,  and  after  a  moment's 
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colloquy,  the  young  lady  was  invited  to  enter,  and  the 
house  door  was  closed  behind  her.     Then  I  stealthily 
advanced  to  reconnoitre.     A  poor  place,  but  with  a 
certain  air  of  tidiness  about  it,  nevertheless.     A  card, 
announcing  that  James  Egan,  working  carpenter  and 
upholsterer,  was  to  be  found  there,  and  that  orders 
would   be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the  best 
materials,  was  suspended  from  the  parlour  window, 
the  half-drawn  blind  of  which  looked  clean,  though 
coarse  and  worn.     I  lingered  about  a  weary,  weary 
while — I  sauntered  up  and  down  on  either  side  the 
way,  till  at  last,  in  sheer  despair  and  hunger,  I  turned 
into  a  baker's  shop  next  to  Mr.  Egan's,  where  enor- 
mous placards  announced  an  unprecedented  fall  on 
that  particular  day  in  the  price  of  bread,  and  pur- 
chased a  couple  of  buns  of  the  shop  girl — a  mere 
child,  but  acute  with  that  premature  intelligence  which 
belongs  to  the  dwellers  in  crowded  cities,  where  the 
intellect,  like  the  trees,  puts  forth  its  buds  earlier  than 
in  a  purer  and  more  bracing  atmosphere.     With  this 
knowing  little  damsel  I  continued  in  conversation,  and 
when  at  last,  on  the  entrance  of  other  customers,  I 
quitted  the  shop,  it  was  to  come  as  it  were  face  to 
face  with  the  young  lady  in  mourning,  who  at  that 
very  moment  of  time  was  emerging  from  Mr.  Egan's, 
next  door.     We  all  but  touched  each  other,  as  we 
passed. 

*  Lovely !   she  was  lovely  indeed.     Never  had  I 
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beheld  such  a  face — so  purely,  so  peerlessly  beautifuL 
But  she  was  paler  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  her; 
her  countenance  wore  an  anxious  and  melancholy 
expression,  and  I  fancied — could  it  be  fancy? — ^thather 
sweet  eyes,  of  the  softest  blue,  were  full  of  tears.    She 
gave  me  an  absent,  preoccupied  glance  as  we  passed 
one  another,  then  she  drew  down  her  veil,  and  glided 
swiftly  on,  as  though  her  time  was  short,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  long.     I  kept  her  in  sight— not 
without  difficulty  indeed,  for  before  we  had  approached 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  abode,  it  had  become  nearly 
dark.    But  she  avoided  Princess  Street  altogether,  and 
made  for  the  Great  Elmshire  Terminus,  where  having 
lost  her  for  a  while,  I  presently  saw  her  again  among 
the  crowd  of  applicants  for  second  class  tickets.    A 
few  moments  later,  and  she  was  hurrying  on  to  the 
platform,  evidently  searching  right  and  left  for — - 
some  one.    And  at  length  that  some  one  appeared    A 
tall,  dark  figure  sprang  up  suddenly  fi-om  nowhere,  and 
stretching  out  a  huge  hand,  seized  hold  of  her  dress 
with  more  energy  than  grace.     She  started,   turned, 
and  in  a  moment  that  hand  was  warmly  pressed  be- 
tween both  her  own.     Then  slipping  her  arm  within 
that  of  the  unknown,  she  seemed  to  draw  him  away, 
looking  up  the  while  in  his  face  with  sweet  eyes  fiil^ 
of  an  unmistakeable  devotion.     I  had  mingled  wit^ 
the  crowd,  and  in  the  bustle  and  confusion  that  pre^ 
vailed  tliere,  I  was  able  unobserved  to  watch  the  pair. 
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but  more  especially  the  man,  as  they  hurried  towards 
the  train.     A  strange-looking  object,   that  enviable 
lover — attired  in  the  shabbiest  of  great  coats,  with  a 
greasy  forage  cap  concealing  the  upper  portion  of  his 
face,  and  a  huge  comforter  the  lower,  so  that  little 
could  be  seen  of  it  save  a  certain  amount  of  reddish- 
looking  whisker,  and  the  whole  of  a  decidedly  red 
nose.     On  these  points,  however,  the  eyes  of  the 
young  lady  in  mourning  were  intently  riveted,  as,  cling- 
ing close  to  their  owner,  she  spoke  with  eager,  rapid 
utterance,  all  the  while*  hurrying  away  with  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  carriages,  whilst  he,  inclining  his 
forage  cap  slightly  towards  her,  seemed  to  listen  to, 
but  scarcely  to  look  at  her,  as  he  did  so.     I  hated 
the  fellow.     Could  he,  by  possibility,  be  her  husband  1 
If  so,  he  was  a  thoroughly  ill-conditioned  one,  I  felt 
convinced,  whilst  she — oh,  clearly  she  was  one  of 
those  angels  upon  earth,  only  to  be  met  with  amongst 
women — slaving  for  her  tyrant,  returning  disinterested- 
ness for  selfishness,    tenderness   for  neglect      Yet, 
somehow  she  did  not  look  to  me  like  a  wife — ^more, 
much  more  like  a  timid,  sensitive  girl. 

*  I  saw  them  enter  a  second  class  carriage,  she  first, 
he  glancing  suspiciously  round  as  he  followed  her,  to 
observe  if  they  were  watched — I  saw  them  take  refiige 
in  the  farthest  comer,  and  seat  themselves  opposite 
one  another,  never  looking  forth  again  till  they 
started — I  saw  the  train  slowly  steam  off,  and  then  I 
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turned  away,  baffled,  but  full  of  thought  And  all 
that  evening — at  my  club  dinner — (for  of  course  I  was 
too  late  for  that  at  home) — ^at  the  play  afterwards- 
even  during  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night,  I  was 
haunted  by  that  sweet  face,  those  earnest,  loving  eyes, 
and  I  kept  perpetually  asking  myself  who  and  what 
she  could  be,  and  who  and  what  her  companion. 

*  Sunday  passed,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  not  the 
object  of  my  interest  and  curiosity.     Perhaps  she  had 
quitted  London  for  good,  and  I  should  never  behold 
her  more.     But  I  remembered  with  a  certain  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  at  least  had  brought  no  luggage  with  her 
to  the  railway,  and  this  recollection  gave  me  hopes  of 
her  speedy  return.     Wednesday,  however,  I  was  aiii-are 
I  could  not  see  her,  as  I  had  an  appointment  myself 
for  that  afternoon  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  which, 
with  certain  indispensable  visits  on  my  way  home, 
would  keep  me  absent  from  that  home  till  long  after 
the  usual  hour  for  her  passing  it     But  lo !  on  my 
entering  the  omnibus  that  was  to  convey  me  to  my 
destination,  what  should  meet  my  eyes,  but  the  young 
lady   in    mourning,   herself,  quietly  seated    therein  1 
She  gave  me  rather  an  attentive  look  as  I  took  my 
seat  next  her,  probably  remembering  our  late  meeting 
in  Store  Street — but  almost  instantly  afterwards  she 
averted  her  face,  and  so  continued  to  keep  it      But  I 
was  not  going  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing an  acquaintance  with  that  charming  creature. 
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With  a  respectful  bow  I  remarked  that  we  must  surely 
be  near  neighbours,  as  I  had  observed  her  pass  our 
house  very  frequently  of  late.  She  started,  and  with 
a  crimson  blush  enquired  where  that  was.  Without 
seeming  to  notice  her  confusion,  I  told  her  my 
mother's  name  and  address,  and  then  the  lovely 
colour  gradually  died  away  from  her  cheek,  leaving 
her  sweet  face  paler  even  than  before. 

* "  I  do  pass  through  that  street  often  in  the  even- 
ings," she  said  in  the  sweetest  of  voices,  and  then 
relapsed  into  total  silence.     But  I  was  determined 
not  to  let  that  silence  continue.     I  persevered  in  my 
attempts  at  conversation,  and  she  was  thus  compelled 
to  answer,  though  she  did  so  with  manifest  reluctance, 
and  as  briefly  as  was  consistent  with  perfect  courtesy. 
She  also  skilfully  eluded  all  my  attempts  to  discover 
something  about  her,  showing  very  clearly  that  whilst 
she  perceived,  she  was  resolved  to  baffle  them.     She 
quitted  the  omnibus  long  before  it  had  reached  my 
destination,  and  it  would  not  have  been  safe,  even 
had  it  been  possible,  for  me  to  follow  her  at  that 
time. 

*  She  passed  our  house  the  next  day  with  a  more 
rapid  step  than  usual,  but  I  fancied  those  sweet,  shy 
eyes  of  hers,  with  their  long  fringed  lashes,  were  raised 
for  one  brief  second  to  the  window  where  I  stood  con- 
cealed behind  the  curtain.  Believing  this,  and  glory- 
ing in  the  belief,  I  stood  boldly  forth,  when  next  she 
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came  by,  resolved  to  meet  her  timid  glance  with  all 
the  eloquent  fire  I  could  throw  into  mine.  But  she 
never  gave  me  the  opportunity.  Steadily  averted 
was  her  face  the  following  evening,  as  she  hurried  past 
the  house,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me  with  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment 

*  But  now  the  desire  to  find  out  something  positive 
about  this  lovely  creature,  took  possession  of  me  with 
an  intensity  I  felt  to  be  unreasonable,  if  not  actually 
morbid.     Her  eyes  haunted  me — her  sweet  voice,  as 
I  had  heard  it  during  those  few  short  moments  in  the 
omnibus,  sounded  perpetually  in  my  ears.     I  began  to 
fear  I  was  making  quite  a  fool  of  myself.     At  last  I 
decided  on  confiding  my  troubles  to  my  friend  Bar- 
clay, but  he  only  increased  by  ridiculing  them,  and 
throwing  out  insinuations  against  the  object  of  my 
admiration.     He  had  no  opinion  for  his  part,   he 
declared,  of  young  ladies  who  shrouded  themselves  in 
mystery  and  mourning,  nor  of  young  men  who  con- 
cealed every  feature  but  their  nose,  and  he  recom- 
mended that  I  should  give  myself  no  further  trouble 
about  persons  who,  it  was  clear,  wished  rather  to 
avoid  me ;  but  that  I  should  run  down  instead  with 
him  to  the  pretty  little  rustic  inn  near  Elmsrail  Lodge, 
and  spend  a  few  days  there.     The  first  part  of  his 
prescription  I  was  quite  incapable  of  following,  but  1 
had  no  objection  to  follow  the  second,  as  he  seemed 
to  fancy  it,  and  it  was  presently  agreed  between  us 
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that  we  should  run  down  there  the  next  day — Satur- 
day— ^after  an  early  dinner  with  my  mother. 

*  Surely  there  was  some  kind  of  hidden  sympathy 
between  the  young  lady  in  mourning  and  myself.  I 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  platform  of  the  Terminus, 
Alfred  being  engaged  in  procuring  our  tickets,  than  I 
beheld  her  rapidly  making  her  way  across  it  There 
she  was,  evidently  going  by  the  same  train  as  our- 
selves, and  apparently  alone.  I  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  at  once.  I  rushed  after  her,  and  springing 
into  the  second-class  carnage  I  had  seen  her  enter, 
took  delightful  possession  of  the  only  unoccupied 
seat  In  my  rapture  I  forgot  friend,  servant,  luggage, 
tickets — everything  but  that  she  was  there,  and  I  was 
beside  her. 

'Meanwhile  my  friend  Alfred  was  peeping  into 
every  first-class  carriage  in  the  train,  in  quest  of  me, 
and  whilst  he  and  my  servant  were  still  lost  in  wonder 
at  my  strange  disappearance,  the  train  started,  and 
left  them  both  behind.  But  it  carried  with  it  one 
happy  individual  Happy !  supremely  so !  Was  I 
not  by  the  side  of  my  charmer  in  mourning  1  True  I 
was  not  the  only  person  so  privileged.  A  dark 
muffled  figure  occupied  the  seat  between  her  and  the 
door,  but  tiot  the  individual  I  had  seen  with  her  once 
before.  I  perceived  that  at  a  glance.  This  man  she 
never  addressed,  and  when  he  spoke  to  her^  she 
answered  him  coldly,  and  apparently  only  in  mono- 
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syllables.     But  she  and  I  talked  much,  and  I  found 
her  all  that  such  a  countenance  would  lead  one  to 
expect — sensible,  modest,  refined,  probably  well-bom, 
assuredly  well-bred.     Every  moment  she  enchanted 
me  more — every  moment  my  infatuation  about  her 
increased.     But  still  she  maintained  her  reserve — ^still 
she  baffled  all  my  attempts  to  discover  either  her 
name  or   abode — ^attempts,  feeble  and  awkward  at 
best,  for  I  had  delicacy  enough  to  shrink  from  mani- 
festing too  broadly  a  curiosity,  which,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  she  was  evidentiy  determined  not  to  gratify. 
It  was  a  happy  time,  that  railway  trajet^  but  for  me  at 
least,  it  ended  all  too  soon.     I  fancied  indeed  that  a 
shade  of  gloom  passed  over  her  countenance  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  should  leave  the  train  at  Tenelms, 
but  perhaps  it  was  that  she  dreaded  my  observation  of 
herself,  for  she  blushed  crimson  as  she  replied  that 
that  place  was  also  her  destination.     We   steamed 
slowly  in,  even  whilst  she  was  thus  speaking,  and  the 
official  had  no  sooner  opened  the  door  of  our  carriage, 
than  the  cloaked  individual  beyond  her  was  up  and 
ready,  and  out  of  it     Then  she  also  rose,  as  I  sup- 
posed to  accompany  him,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of 
wishing  me  a   timid,    yet   not   unfriendly  good-bye 
when  there  suddenly  broke  from  her  a  startled  cry, 
"  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  purse  !    I  have  lost  my  purse ! 
Here  !   see  !  the  pocket  of  my  dress  is  cut  away. 
That  man  who  sat  next  me — ^it  must  be  his  doing — 
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Ah,  I  thought  I  felt  him  very  near  me  in  the  tunnel, 
and " 

* "  Then  he  does  not belong  to  you  % " 

* "  Belong  to  me  I  I  never  beheld  him  before  in 
my  life — There — ^there — oh,  stop  him  ! — I  am  certain 
he  has  got  my  purse— quite  certain — Do  stop 
him! " 

*  She  was  pointing  wildly  to  a  fast  retreating  muffled 
figure,  which  I  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  our  late 
fellow-traveller.  I  sprang  from  the  carriage,  rushed 
after  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  gasped  out  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  "  You  have  taken  that 
lady's  purse — ^you " 

*He  turned  short  round  at  my  first  words,  and 
showed  a  dark  ferocious  countenance,  the  malignant 
expression  of  which  I  can  never  forget ;  then  with  one 
savage,  well  planted  blow  in  the  chest,  he  hurled  me 
away  from  him.  I  fell,  my  head  striking  violently 
against  the  wheel  of  a  truck,  standing  near,  and  lay 
there  bleeding,  motionless,  insensible. 

'  It  was  all  done  in  less  than  a  moment,  and  it  so 
happened  there  was  no  one  else  close  to  us.  All  was 
iDUStle  and  confusion  around  the  carriages — the  atten- 
tion of  the  officials  was  engrossed  by  the  newly-arrived 
^nd  departing  passengers,  and  my  assailant  had  time 
to  stoop  over  me  for  one  brief  instant — the  next,  he 
bad  darted  through  an  adjacent  door,  and  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'When  I  came  to  myself,  after  the  savage  attack 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  I  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in 
a  strange  house — ^that  of  the  station  master ;  and  a 
doctor  who  had  been  hastily  brought  in,  and  other 
persons  were  standing  round  me.  I  felt  sick  and 
faxaiy  and  at  first  considerably  confused,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  recollection  returned,  and  I  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  sit  up. 

'  "  Did  she  get  back  her  purse  1 "  I  enquired,  staring 
eagerly  at  the  doctor,  whose  fingers  were  on  my  pulse. 

* "  My  dear  sir,  you  must  keep  quiet — ^perfecdy 
quiet,''  that  gendeman  said.  '^  And  how  do  you  fed 
yourself  now  1 " 

* "  Queerish,"  I  faintly  replied,  beginning  to  consider 
what  it  was  that  had  occurred  to  me. — "  But  tell  me— 
tell  me — did  the  lady  recover  her  purse  % " 

'"Well,  I  rather  think  not.  The  fellow  wasn't 
caught,  I  imagine.  Was  the  fellow  caught,  Mr. 
Simmons  ? ''  turning  to  the  station  master. 

* "  No,  sir,"  that  fiinctionary  replied  ;  "he  must  have 
got  off  in  the  confusion — train  starting,  and  alL  But 
we  shall  catch  him — ^not  a  doubt  about  it  We've 
telegraphed  already,  and  he  can't  escape." 

.  *  "  And  what  became  of  the  young  lady — the  young 
lady  in  mouming  ? 
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* "  Jem,"  looking  round  at  one  of  the  subordinates, 
"what  became  of  the  young  lady  in  mourning — d'ye 
know  ] " 

* "  SheVe  left  now,"  Jem  said ; — "  she  were  first  to 
run  and  try  to  lifl  up  the  Captain,  and  when  she  see 
he  didn't  move,  she  fainted  dead  away  herself — right 
dead  away — that's  what  she  did.  And  cried  fit  to 
break  her  'art  afterwards.  I  never  see  a  person  take 
on  so.  And  it  wam't  the  money — ^not  a  bit  of  it.  It 
was  because  she  said  it  were  all  along  of  her  it  had 
happened.     All  her  doings." 

'  My  heart  beat  wildly  as  I  listened. 

* "  Where  did  she  go  to  1 "  I  enquired  anxiously. 

'  "  Don't  you  know,  my  dear  sir  % "  said  the  doctor, 
raising  his  eyebrows  in  astonishment 

' "  Not  I— I  haven't  a  notion." 

* "  She's  to  and  fro  on  the  line  continual,"  Jem 
said  ; — "  down  o'  Saturdays — ^up  again  o'  Mondays. 
Second-class." 

* "  She  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  then  ? " 

*"She  do— somewheres  near  here.  Always  come 
walking.     Never  no  luggage. " 

* "  Did  she  leave  walking,  to-day  ] " 

*  "  She  did.  Husband  come  for  her  after  a  bit — 
surprised  at  her  not  turning  up  at  his  place — ^wouldn't 
let  her  stay  to  hear  'bout  the  Captain — he  wouldn't — 
vexed  her  dreadfiil — ^very  short  he  was  in  's  temper, 
very  short  indeed." 
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* "  WHo  is  her  husband,  pr^  ?  " 

'How  I  hated  the  fellow  ! 

* "  A — ^ah  I "  The  man  drew  a  long  breath. — 
"  I've  on'y  seen  him  twice,  but  he's  keeping  dark — he 
is — ^that's  my  judgment — he's  keeping  daik,  or  my 
name  an't  Jem  Baker.  The  Pleece  will  be  a-wandn' 
of  him  one  of  these  day^" 

*I  did  not  care  to  hear  more.  Married  I  Then 
my  worst  fears  were  realised,  and  the  selfish  brute  I 
had  seen  was  her  husband.  In  hiding,  too — a  thief 
perhaps — ^possibly  a  burglar,  or  worse.  I  could 
believe  any  evil  of  that  man.  I  felt  knocked  down  a 
second  time,  by  the  intelligence,  and  in  a  worse 
manner  than  before. 

*•  I  passed  a  restless,  feverish  night.  The  station 
master,  who  had  owed  his  situation  entirely  to  my 
uncle's  influence,  insisted  on  my  remaining  in  his 
house,  and  his  wife  tended  me  with  all  a  mother's 
care.  I  was,  indeed,  so  well  known  on  that  line,  that 
everyone  was  on  the  qui  vive  on  my  account  ;  and 
the  next  morning  when  I  awoke  from  a  feverish 
slumber,  there  were  my  friend  and  servant  both  by 
my  bedside,  and  both  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  my  face. 

*  For  ill  news  travels  fast — faster  than  the  railroad — 
as  fast  in  fact,  as  electricity.  When  Alfred  had  failed 
to  find  me  at  the  Terminus,  and  had  been  assured 
again  and  again  by  the  officials  there,  that  I  could  not 
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possibly  have  gone  by  that  train,  for  I  was  certainly 
in  none  of  the  carriages — (no  one  of  course  dreamed 
of  my  having  jumped  into  a  second-class  one) — he 
had  betaken  himself  to  my  mother's  house,  thinking 
that  in  my  infatuation  about  the  young  lady  in  mourn- 
ing, I  might  possibly  have  returned  to  Princess  Street, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  pass,  though  it  was  long  past 
her  usual  hour  for  doing  so.     Finding  I  had  not  been 
there  at  all,  he  first  cautioned  the  servants  against 
alarming  my  mother  by  mentioning  his  enquiries,  and 
then  proceeded  to  my  club  in  quest  of  me.     But  there 
he  met  with  no  better  success,  and  as  it  was  now  too 
late  to  proceed  to  Tenelms  that  night,  he  hastened  to 
release  my  servant  who  had  been  left  in  waiting  at  the 
Terminus,  in  case  I  should  turn  up  there,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  lodgings,  hoping  the  next  morning 
would  throw  some  light  upon  my  extraordinary  dis- 
appearance.    This  it  certainly  did,  but  in  a  manner 
as  shocking  to,  as  it  was  entirely  unexpected  by  him. 
My  servant  appeared  at  his  bedside  with  a  face  as 
white  as  the  sheets  he  (Alfred)  was  reposing  in,  to  in- 
form him  that  I  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  the 
previous  night  on  arriving  at  the  Tenelms  station, 
where  my  mangled  remains  were  at  that  moment  lying 
to  await  the  Coroner's  inquest.     The  dreadful  news 
had  been  brought  to  him  in  Princess  Street  by  a  boy 
who  had  heard  the  tragical  occurrence  related  at  the 
Terminus,  and  he  (Ferdinand)  had  instantly  run  with 
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it  to  Captain  Barclay's  lodgings.    Aghast  with  horror, 
Alfred  dressed  himself  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  rushed 
down  to  Tenelms  by  the  very  next  train,  accompanied 
by  Ferdinand,  and  both  were  not  a  little  relieved  to 
find  me  still  in  this  life,  though  having  had  a  decidedly 
narrow  escape  of  finally  quitting  it    And  as  the  doctor 
had  prescribed  absolute  quiet  for  me  during  this  first 
day,  my  fiiend  presently  returned  to  London  to  break 
the  intelligence  of  what  had  ocoured  to  my  mother, 
(lest  it  should  reach  her  through  some  other  channel,) 
and  reassure  her  as  to  my  actual  condition.     Thus 
she  was  happily  spared  all  anxiety  about  me,  for  on 
the  following  day  I  was  pronounced  well  enough  to 
return  to  my  own  home.     But  just  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  departure  from  the  station,  it  was  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  thief  who'  had  assaulted  me,  had 
added  to  his  other  kindly  attentions,  that  of  appro- 
priating my  new  hat,  and  leaving  me  his  own  "  shock- 
ing bad  one "  in  its  stead.    As  however  the  latter 
might  possibly  aflford  some  clue  to  his  detection,  we 
took  it  with  us  to  London,  to  aid  in  that  desirable 
object.    Nor  was  this  the  only  trick  the  clever  rascal 
had  played  me.    As  I  leaned  back  in  the  railway 
carriage,  weak  from  recent  loss  of  blood,  I  suddenly 
felt  something  hard  in  my  great  coat  pocket,   and 

putting  in  my  thumb,  drew  out not  a  plum,  but  a 

little  green  silk  purse,  ornamented  with  steel  beads, 
containing  a  five-pound  note,  four  sovereigns,  and 
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some  silver.  The  lost  purse!  Well  did  I  remember 
on  one  occasion,  seeing  its  owner  take  it  from  her 
reticule  to  pay  a  certain  omnibus  conductor  his  fare. 
Doubtless  the  thief,  judging  his  escape  impossible, 
had  slipped  it  into  my  pocket  during  that  brief  instant 
when  he  had  stooped  over  my  prostrate  form.  And 
now how  was  I  to  restore  it  to  its  owner  1 

*  This  discovery  greatly  discomposed  me.  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  that  sweet  girl  in  distress — deprived  of 
what  might  possibly  be  her  own  hard  earnings — (I  had 
fencied  her  a  daily  governess) — and  it  would  be  in  my 
power  to  make  her  happy  by  restoring  them,  if  I  only 
knew  where  to  find  her.  But  of  this  I  was  wholly 
ignorant  Alfred  Barclay  urged  my  employing  a  de- 
tective to  ferret  her  out,  but  I  flew  into  a  passion  at 
the  bare  idea.  What !  set  the  Police  on  her  track, 
when  her  husband  was  in  hiding  for  I  knew  not  what 
oflfence.  No — I  abhorred  the  wretch  for  being  her 
husband,  but  I  would  not  stab  her  in  the  tenderest 
point  by  betraying  him  up  to  the  justice  of  which 
doubtless  he  richly  deserved  the  punishment. 

*  Arrived  at  home,  my  mind  continued  so  perplexed 
and  disturbed,  that  I  ended  by  confiding  my  troubles 
to  my  dear  old  mother ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  adopted 
this  course  than  I  regretted  having  done  so.  For  I 
found  to  my  rage  and  disgust  that  she,  like  my  fiiend 
Alfred  Barclay,  was  more  than  inclined  to  take  the 
most  uncharitable  view  of  the  young  lady  in  mourning, 
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and  to  insinuate  that  that  innocent  creature  might  be 
the  wicked  associate  of  thieves  and  pickpockets.  I 
retired  to  my  room  in  high  dudgeon  at  her  observa- 
tions, and  began  to  consider  seriously  what  steps  I 
should  take  without  anyone's  assistance,  to  discover 
the  being  whom  /  knew,  if  no  one  else  did,  to  be  all 
perfection. 

*  I  took  a  great  many.  I  stepped  all  the  way  to 
Store  Street,  to  make  enquiries  at  a  certain  working 
carpenter's,  named  Egan,  but  though  my  vigorous  pull 
at  the  cracked  bell,  was  speedily  answered  by  the 
anomalous  being  in  a  crop,  none  of  my  questions  were, 
till,  slipping  half-a-crown  into  her  dirty  palm,  I  inti- 
mated that  if  through  her  means  I  should  succeed  in 
discovering  the  abode  of  a  certain  young  lady  in 
mourning  I  had  once  seen  call  there,  she  should 
forthwith  become  the  possessor  of  three  other  coins, 
similar  to  the  one  she  now  held.  Her  look  on  hearing 
this,  was  worth  seeing.  Amazement,  delight,  keen 
longing,  still  keener  regret,  were  all  ciuiously  blended 
together  on  that  grimy,  beet-root  face.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  eyeing  steadfastly  the  piece  of  silver  in  her  hand 
"a  young  lady  had  use  to  call  frequent  on  Mrs. 
Gordon  when  she  were  a-stopping  in  the  two  pair 
front.  And  she  were  in  mourning — always  wore  it 
And  nothing  was  to  be  said  about  her — them  was  the 
orders — strict  But  since  Mrs.  Gordon  and  the  *ole 
lot  of  'em  had  gone  away  last  Friday  as  ever  was,  the 
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young  lady  hadn't  called  no  more.  Nor  she  didn't 
expect  her  again — ^nor  she  didn't  know  where  she  was 
stopping,  nor  where  Mrs.  Gordon  was  stopping  no 
more  than  the  infant  as  was  bom  last  night  next 
door." 

*  And  it  was  clear  from  her  face  that  she  spoke  the 
truth. 

*  I  took  to  promenading  the  streets  that  surrounded 
our  own — I  hung  about  the  Great  Elmshire  Terminus 
with  a  great  persistency — I  watched  train  after  train 
arrive  and  depart — I  put  the  officials  both  in  London 
and  at  Tenelms  on  the  qui  vive  respecting  the  object 
of  my  search — I  advertised  in  the  daily  journals  that 
if  a  certain  young  lady  in  mourning  would  give  Cap- 
tain L a  meeting,  he  would  have  great  pleasure  in 

restoring  to  her  the  green  silk  purse,  of  which  she  had 

been  robbed  on  the  i8th  instant,  in  his  presence. 

But  nothing  came  of  all  I  did,  nor  of  all  I  did  not  do, 

and  I  was  growing,  as  my  friend  Alfred  declared,  not 

only  uncommonly  thin  in  my  person,  but  unpleasantly 

fractious  and  short  in  my  temper — ^which,  however, 

was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  how  he  was 

perpetually  aggravating  the  latter  by  recommending 

that  the  Police  should  be  employed  in  the  detection 

of  my  idol,  and  her  associates.     Detection  /Asjf  that 

lieavenly  face  could  belong  to  any  but  the  purest  and 

inost  exalted  of  natures,  and  of  lives. 

*  One  day,  on  my  return  home  after  hours  of  fruit- 
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less  wandering,  my  servant  infonned  me  tbat  a  police- 
man had  been  there  during  my  absence,  had  desired 
to  see  the  ^  shocking  bad  hat "  in  my  possession,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  of  it,  had  carried  it  away 
with  him  to  further  the  ends  of  justice.  I  was  not  a 
little  startled  at  this  news.  Somehow,  that  hat  had 
altogether  escaped  my  recollection.  The  truth  was 
that  the  purse  itself  being  in  my  possession,  I  no 
longer  cared  to  prosecute  its  purloiner,  who  had  been 
also  its  restorer,  shrinking  as  I  did,  from  any  measme 
likely  to  point  the  attention  of  the  Police  in  the 
direction  of  the  young  lady  in  mourning,  and  her 
husband  Was  it  Alfred  who  had  informed  the  autho- 
rities of  the  finding  of  the  hat  % — (I  knew  it  was  not 
Ferdinand,  whom  I  could  trust  as  I  could  mj-self.) 
If  so,  he  had  betrayed  his  promise  shamefully.  Bat 
Alfred  positively  denied  all  participation  in  die 
matter.  Doubtless,  he  observed,  the  Police  had 
heard  of  it  in  other  ways — ^traced  it  to  my  house,  in 
fact  The  stealing  of  the  purse  and  the  assault  on 
myself,  had  been  talked  of  enough  at  the  time,  and 
this  hat  was  a  decided  due.  Now,  as  I  well  knew, 
the  special  business  of  officers  of  justice  was  to  find 
out,  and  follow  up,  dues. 

'  But  the  next  day,  when  I  sauntered  out  on  my 
usual  round  of  observation  and  search,  I  speedily 
became  aware  that  I  was  the  object  of  marked  atten- 
tion myself;  in  other  words,  that  I  was  bein^  saun- 
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tered  after.     No  one  can  be  on  the  anxious  look  out 
for  some  one  else,  without  detecting  that  they  them- 
selves are  being  looked  out  for,  if  such  be  the  case — 
and  it  was  my  case  now.     But  the  some  one  who  was 
so  kindly  interested  in  my  movements,  took  especial 
care  to  keep  a  wide  distance  between  himself  and  mc — 
only,  whenever  I  looked  round,  there  he  was,  just  in 
sight.    The  circumstance  annoyed  me  not  a  little.     I 
went  hither  and   thither — in  and  out   of  shops — I 
hurried  on  at  railroad  speed — I  sauntered  along  at  a 
snail's  pace,  but  though  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to- 
gether I  might  lose  sight  of  my  pursuer,  who  was  too 
wary  to  keep  always  in  view,  sooner  or  later  he  was 
sure  to  turn  up  again.     It  was  clear  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  addressing  me,  for  he  never  availed  himself  of 
the  numerous  opportunities  I  purposely  gave  him  to 
do  so,  by  turning  up  by-streets,  and  lingering  in  unfre- 
quented places — nor  would    he  ever  suffer  me  to 
approach  within  speaking  distance  of  him.     It  was 
equally  clear  that  his  object  was  to  dog  my  footsteps, 
and  I  went  home  under  the  unpleasant  impression 
that  this  pertinacious  observation  of  my  movements 
was  in  some  unaccountable  manner  connected  with 
the  object  of  my  admiration  and  my  search.     What  if 
the  lovely  young  lady  in  mourning  were  really,  as  my 
mother  and  Alfred  seemed  convinced,  in  league  with 
members  of  the  swell  mob  %    But  I  turned  with  disgust 
from  the  mere  thought    Nothing — nothing,  I  resolved, 
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should  make  me  doubt  her — that  angel  of  purity  and 
truth. 

^  And,  as  though  to  reward  me  for  my  loyal  devotion 
to  her,  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes  when  I  came 
down  to  breakfast  the  following  morning,  was  an 
answer  in  Th€  Times  to  my  oft-repeated  advertise- 
ments.    Thus  it  ran. 

'  "If  Captain  L will  be  at  the  Great  Ehnshire 

Terminus  in Street,  to  meet  the  Tenelms  train 

this  day,  due  at  ii  a.m.,  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  lady  for  whom  his  advertisement 
was  intended,  the  green  silk  purse  of  which  she  was 
robbed,  and  at  the  same  time  of  receiving  her  thanks 
for  his  kindness  in  the  matter." 

*  Oh  rapture !  I  should  then  behold  that  lovdy 
creature  once  more  !  I  should  do  her  a  service,  how- 
ever trifling.  My  heart  bounded  in  my  bosom.  I 
seemed  literally  to  tread  upon  air. 

*  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  at  my  post  before  the 
appointed  hour.  I  hurried — I  almost  ran  on  to  the 
platform.  Lo,  standing  at  the  remote  end  of  it — ^no 
one  else  near  him — was  my  mysterious  pursuar  of  the 
previous  day.  Actually,  he  had  got  the  start  of  me ! 
He  must  have  known  I  was  to  be  there.  And  there 
he  was,  as  large  as  life,  evidentiy  on  the  look  out- 
watching  for  me  ! 

*  Everyone  knows  how  peculiarly  repugnant  to 
^  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  are  the  nature  and 
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occupation  of  a  spy.  I  had  chafed  not  a  littie  the  day 
before  under  the  espionnage  of  this  one,  and  now  my 
blood  actually  boiled  as  I  beheld  him.  I  advanced 
with  resolute  steps  towards  the  fellow.  I  would  know, 
cost  what  it  might,  who  and  what  he  was  who  dared 
to  dog  me — me^  late  a  Captain  in  H.M.'s  120th  Foot. 

*  He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner.  His 
face  was  covered  with  dark  hair,  he  had  spectacles 
on,  and  wore  a  species  of  shabby  blouse.  Could 
it  be  the  husband  of  the  young  lady  in  mourning, 
disguised  ?  Much  as  I  abhorred  the  idea,  I  was  not 
a  little  disposed  to  think  it  might  be  the  right  one. 

'"Have  you  business  with  me,  sir?"  I  enquired, 
touching  my  hat  with  sufficient  hauteur.  "  It  seemed 
to  me  yesterday,  that  your  course  was  strangely  similar 
to  mine — in  fact,  objectionably  so." 

* "  I  have  business,  sare,"  he  replied,  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent ;  "  ah  !  imporrrrtant ! " 

'  "  Out  with  it,  then,  sir,  if  you  please.  I  am  not, 
I  think,  so  difficult  of  access,  that  I  need  be  followed 
all  over  the  town  to  be  spoken  with.  What  have  you 
to  say  % " 

*  "  You  are  de  Captain  Lyon  1 " 
'  "  I  am." 

*  "  And  you  have  actually  in  de  right  hand  of  de 
vest  a  grrrrreen  silk  purse,  purloin  from  de  per-r-rson 
oi  a  lady  in  de  black  dress." 

*  I  started.     How  could  he  know  this,  unless  he 
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were  her  husband  f  I  had  not  betrayed  the  posses- 
sion of  that  purse  to  a  living  soul,  except  my  mother, 
Alfred,  Ferdinand,  and  by  means  of  the  advertise- 
ments, tlie  young  lady  herself.  It  was — it  must  be 
her  husband,  and  no  one  else. 

* "  Well,"  said  I,  affecting  indifference,  and  looking 
haughtier  than  ever.    "  Well,  and  what  then  ?  " 

* "  And  you  had  two  day  before,  in  yoiur  domicile^ 
de  hat  of  one  in  custody  for  suspect  of  what  you  call, 
burrr-iglaiy." 

'  There  was  a  pause,  I  eyed  the  man  attentively. 
A  light  seemed  to.  dawn  upon  me. 

* "  If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  a  detective,"  said  I. 

^ "  Faith,  and  it's  shrewd  at  guessin'  ye  are,  Cap- 
tain," the  man  said,  relapsing  at  once  into  his  natural 
brogue ; — "  and  I'm  sorry  to  be  wanting  ye  at  the 
present  time." 

' "  Wanting  me  1 " 

* "  On  suspicion  of  stealing  that  same  pumis,  let 
alone  the  burglary " 

*  I  stared.  Was  the  fellow  drunk,  or  only  joking  \ 
If  the  latter,  it  was  an  uncommonly  bad  joke,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

*  "  Do  you  imagine  me  to  be  personating  Captain 
Lyon  % ."  I  enquired,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

*  "  Shure,  and  it's  not  meself  would  insult  ye  by  the 
idaya.  But  I'd  just  advise  ye  to  come  along  wid  me, 
pleasant  and  asy " 
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^ "  Come  with  you  !  You  don't  mean,  my  good 
fellow,  that  you  seriously  suspect  me^  Captain  Lyon, 
late  of  H.M.'s  120th  Foot,  of  purloining  a  lady's 
purse,  and  committing  a  burglary  ]  '* 

* "  Haven't  ye  the  pumis  on  yer  person,  at  the 
present  spaking  1 — ^now  haven't  ye  ?  But  it's  me  duty 
to  warrun  ye  that  what  ye  let  fall  now,  will  be  made 
use  of  at  your  thrial." 

*  "  Confound  my  trial,  and  you  too  !  Why,  man,  I 
brought  the  purse  here,  expressly  to  return  it  to  its 
owner.  Here,"  drawing  out  The  Times, — "in  two 
minutes  more  you  will  be  able  to  learn  from  that 
owner's  own  lips,  that  this  is  her  answer  to  my  adver- 
tisement, in  which  I  told  her  I  had  it,  and  wished  to 
restore  it  to  her." 

*  He  read  it  coolly  over  to  himself.  Then  he  turned 
to  me. 

' "  D'ye  think  she'll  come,  now  1 "  he  enquired  with 
a  sneer. 

*  "  Of  course  I  do.     Why  should  she  not  1 " 

* "  Ain't  it  making  game  of  ye,  she'd  be  after  1 — yt 
forget  the  day.  Captain." 

*  He  pointed  with  a  grin  to  the  date  of  the  news- 
paper. And  horror  of  horrors!  It  was  the  first  of  ApHL 

*  I  stood  aghast  Had  I  then  been  the  victim  of  a 
hoax  all  this  while  1  It  seemed  but  too  likely,  as  it 
did  that  I,  Captain  Lyon,  should  presently  be  igno- 
miniously  dragged  before  some  Magistrate  to  answer 
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for  the  possession  of  a  purse  which  assuredly  did  not 
belong  to  me.     Her  husband  must  have  given  evi- 
dence against  me,  and  she  must  be  in  league  vith 
him  1    Oh  dreadful !  dreadful !    Of  course  I  was  per- 
fectly aware  my  detention  could  be  only  temporary, 
but  for  the  moment,  circumstances  did  seem  to  com- 
bine against  me  in  the  most  perplexing  manner.   I 
turned  towards  the  detective,  and  thought  I  saw  an 
insulting  look  of  triumph  on  his  haiiy  face.     I  could 
have  knocked  his  head  off,  and  have  done  it  witb 
satisfaction,  only  that  I  was  conscious  by  such  a 
measure  I  should  not  be  furthering  my  own  interests. 
But  instead  of  this,  he  suddenly  knocked  off  his  own 
beard,  moustaches,  and  spectacles,  and  displayed  to 
my  astonished  eyes  the  well-known  features  of  my 
friend  Alfred  Barclay,  fairly  convulsed  with  laughter. 
I  stood  staring  at  him,  as  he  shook  and  shook  again, 
perfectly  unable  to  restrain  himself. 

* "  So  it  was  you  that  dogged  me  the  whole  of  yes- 
terday,*' I  cried  at  length,  considerably  relieved  by  the 
discovery,  but  even  more  inclined  to  be  angry  at  the 
mystification. 

* "  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,'*  he  replied,  as  soon  as 
he  could  find  breath  to  speak,  ^'  you  are  not  in  a 
state  to  be  trusted — ^you  really  are  not  And  you 
have  got  yourself  into  such  a  nest  of ^" 

* "  Come,  come,  you  know  I  won't  stand  any  of 
that ^" 
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'"Nameless  individuals,  that  if  only  for  your 
mother's  sake,  I  feel  bound  to  look  after  you.  She 
has  not  an  easy  moment  on  your  account.  It  is  doing 
her  positive  harm — ^she  is  in  continual  expectation  of 
seeing  you  brought  home  on  a  shutter." 

*  A  dreadful  suspicion  shot  through  my  mind. 
'"You  didn't — ^you  didn't  insert  thisV^  I   cried, 

wildly  slapping  the  advertisement 

* "  My  good  fellow,  since  you  put  the  question  in 

so — so  pointed  a  manner,  I  must  own ^well — I 

did.  The  first  of  April,  you  know.  Anything  is 
allowable  on  that  day,  before  twelve  o'clock.  And  I 
think  you've  more  than  once  defied  me  to  take  you  in, 
at  that  particular  period  of  the  year." 

*  "  Then,"  cried  I,  pale  with  fury,  for  the  disappoint- 
ment was  really  more  than  I  could  bear,  "  I  positively 
declare  that  I  never  will  speak  to  you  again.  It's  the 
most  deuced  impertinent  thing  I  ever  experienced, 
and  I've  done  with  you,  Captain  Barclay,  from  this 
hour.     I've  done  with  you." 

*  I  was  so  angry,  that  I  never  even  heeded  the 
Tenelms  train,  which  was  slowly  steaming  in  at  the 
other  end  of  the  platform.  I  could  have  fallen  upon 
Alfred,  and  demolished  him  on  the  spot.  But  he 
seemed  to  bear  my  indignation  very  philosophically, 
and  never  even  replied  to  it,  but  quietly  depositing 
beard,  spectacles,  and  moustaches  in  his  blouse  pocket, 
made  his  way  towards  the  newly-arrived  carriages ; 
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But  it  is  most  inconsideTate  to  keep  yoa  stand- 
ing here  longer,  Miss  Wilson,**  remaiked  Alfiredy  diyly. 
'^Where  are  joa  and  yoar  brodier  boimd  at  the 
present  time,  if  I  maj  take  die  liberty  of  enquiring  !  " 

*  "Wen,  I  behere,"  widi  a  smiley  " we  are  going  to 
Mrs.  Ljon's,  in  Princess  StreeL" 

^  Mj  mother  too  !  What  did  it  mean  f  It  was  all 
wonderful — incredible ! 

* "  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,"  Alfred  observed  to  me 
with  singular  demureness,  "  you've  been  in  such  an 
extraordinary,  such  an  unreasonable  state  of  mind  of 
late,  what  with  the  weight  of  that  green  purse,  and — 
and  ofA^  Mfigs^  upon  it,  that  I've  been  compeDed  to 
act  for  your  mother  in  your  stead.  You  were  reaUy 
not  altogether  rational  at  times — and — and  slightly 
fractious,  which  made  it  rather  wearing  to  the  temper 
to  reason  with  you.  So,  your  mother  being  naturally 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  children  of 
her  husband's  former  friend,  commissioned  me  to 
invite  them  to  meet  you  at  her  house  to-day — and  it 
seems  they  are  now  about  to  do  her  that  honour. 
Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  accompany  them,  and 
perform  the  ceremony  of  introduction  yourself.  K  so, 
I  will  call  a  cab  for  you  three — ^and  meet  you  at  her 
house  in  half-an-hour." — He  drew  me  aside.  "  Admit, 
Frank,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  if  I  availed 
myself  of  the  privilege  of  the  day,  to  carry  out  a  little 
plot  of  my  own  at  your  expense,  I  stiU  took  care  to 
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secure  for  you  the  odd  trick,  if  you  chose  to  take  it, 
and  so  placed  the  game  in  your  hands." 

*  He  spoke  truly,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  I 
lost  no  time  in  playing  out  that  game  to  the  best 
of  my  power. 

*A  few  words  of  necessary  explanation,  and  my 
story  is  ended.     Charles  Wilson's  father  and  mine  had 
been  friends  at  college,  at  the  time  when  both  were 
preparing  for  Orders.     Both  had  subsequently  adopted 
other  professions,  but  Mr.  Wilson's  career  had  proved 
considerably  less  prosperous  than  that  of  his  friend. 
He  had  gone  out  to  India,  had  failed  there,  and  at  his 
death  had  left  his  son  and  daughter  almost  penniless. 
The  former,   however,  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  a  situation  of  trust  in  a  great  mercantile  esta- 
blishment in  London,  where  he  earned  the  highest 
character  for  zeal    and    scrupulous  integrity.      But 
unfortunately  for  him,  in  the  same  house  was  another 
employ^,  his  own  intimate  friend,  whose   wife  had 
been  educated  in  the  boarding-school  where  his  sister 
had  spent  eleven  years  of  her  early  life.     This  man, 
«vhose  name  was  Gordon,  having  secretly  speculated, 
and  got  himself  into  trouble  thereby,  had  contrived,  by 
a,  series  of  skilful  forgeries,  by  adroitly  altering  figures 
in  pass-books,  and  other  similar  devices,  to  defraud 
his  employers,  who  had  unlimited  confidence  in  him, 
to  a  most  serious  extent     Finding  detection  immi- 
nenty  he  made  off  at  last  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
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but  was  followed  and  captured  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  to  America.  Even  then,  however,  he  kept  up 
a  bold  and  defiant  face  to  the  world,  but  to  his  own 
early  friend  he  could  no  longer  do  so.  Overcome 
with  despair  and  remorse,  he  confessed  the  whole  of 
his  guilt  to  him — the  various  methods  by  which  he  had 
carried  out  his  frauds,  and  implored  Charles  Wilson 
for  the  sake  of  his  unfortunate  family,  not  to  desert,  and 
above  all  not  to  betray  him.  By  these  confessions  he 
placed  that  young  man  in  a  most  painful  and  perplex- 
ing position.  It  had  been  chiefly  through  his  means 
that  the  fraudulent  practices,  carried  on  with  astonish- 
ing skill  and  dexterity,  had  been  at  last  discovered, 
and  he  was  one  who  from  his  very  nature  could  not 
but  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  Yet  that 
truth  must  necessarily  bring  not  only  condemnation 
on  the  friend  he  had  loved  from  childhood,  but  utter 
ruin  and  disgrace  on  an  innocent  lady,  (his  sister's 
friend,  and  his  friend's  wife,)  and  on  her  five  helpless 
children.  The  stem,  uncompromising  head  of  the 
Firm,  who  had  trusted  the  guilty  man  as  though  he 
had  been  his  son,  was  bent  on  a  rigorous  prosecution, 
and  the  first  and  most  important  testimony  he  would 
naturally  seek  for,  would  be  that  of  the  detector  of  the 
frauds.  Charles  Wilson  had  therefore  to  choose 
between  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  justice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  certain  loss  of  his 
own  weU-paid  situation,  and  possibly  even  damage 
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to  his  hitherto  unblemished  character.     He  was  a 

generous — a  singularly  chivalrous  man — ^he  chose  the 

latter.    He  wrote  to  his  employers  that  circumstances 

he  could  not  even  explain,  made  it  necessary  for  him 

to  relinquish  the  post  he  held  in  their  house — ^and  that 

at  once.     Then,  taking  an  assumed  name,  he  concealed 

himself  in  very  humble  lodgings  in  a  retired  part  of 

Tenelms,  occupied  by  a  former  servant  of  his  father's. 

There  his  sister  frequently  visited  him — ^there  she  sent 

him  by  the  post  daily  reports  of  the  progress  of  events, 

thus  forming  the  medium  of  communication  between 

him  and  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Gordon.     And  day  after 

day  did   this  •  lovely  girl,   so   refined,   so  delicately 

nurtured  herself,  plod  patiently  through  the  London 

streets  to  those  melancholy  lodgings  near  the  prison, 

to  soothe,  advise,  and  aid  her  miserable  school  friend. 

She  even  sold  certain  handiworks  of  her  own  making, 

that  she  might  help  her  the  more  effectually  with 

money.     She  thought  for  her,  acted  for  her,  devoted 

herself  to  her  service.     With  tears  the  poor  stricken 

lady  told  me  afterwards,  that  but  for  Annette  Wilson 

she  must  have  lost  her  senses  at  that  period  of  intense 

anguish  and  anxiety.     Had  I  not  always  seen  in  that 

g^l's  face,  that  she  had  the  heart,  the  disposition  of 

an  angell 

*  It  was  on  one  of  the  two  occasions  when  Charles 
Wilson  had  come  secretly  up  to  London  to  consult 
^th;  and  advise  Mrs.  Gordon,  that  I  saw  him,  dis« 
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guised  as  he  was,  at  the  Great  Ehnshire  Terminus.  At 
that  time  the  police  were  seeking  for  him  everywhere. 
Fortunately  for  all  parties,  his  sister  had  but  veij 
recently  arrived  in  London  herself ;  she  was  not  there- 
fore known  either  to  his  employers,  or  to  many  of  his 
friends,  and  thus  could  communicate  with  him  without 
danger  of  leading  to  his  discovery.  And  now  all 
need  for  search  or  concealment  was  over.  The  guilty 
man  had  escaped  further  punishment  in  this  world 
Fever  had  attacked  him — ^the  consequence  no  doubt 
of  mental  anguish,  and  he  had  died  miserably  in 
prison.  But  before  his  end  came,  he  had  sent  for  the 
chief  of  his  late  employers,  and  by  a  full  confession  to 
him,  had  entirely  exonerated  certain  subordinates  in 
their  establishment  on  whom  suspicion  had  hitherto 
partially  rested.  And  now  Charles  Wilson  was  once 
more  free — ^free  to  explain  to  his  employers  the  real 
motives  that  had  induced  him  to  quit  them  as  he  did— 
motives  of  which  they  had  all  along  suspected  the 
real  nature — and  joyfully  did  he  accept  their  eagc 
offer  of  reinstating  him  with  all  honour  and  regard  in 
his  former  position. 

*  Meanwhile  my  clever  friend  Alfred  had,  through  i 
detective,  whose  aid  he  had  sought,  ferreted  out  the 
abode  of  both  brotlier  and  sister  at  Tenehns,  (for 
Annette  had  been  kept  there  by  very  serious  illness) 
and  had  informed  the  former  of  my  advertisements. 
which  in  his  serious  anxiety  about  her,  he  had  entin^ 
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overlooked.  Explanations  had  followed — ^mutual 
discoveries — ^my  mother  had  been  informed  of  the 
latter,  and  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  object  of  my 
romantic  admiration,  was  a  person  so  every  way  de- 
serving of  it,  had  not  only  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  and  that  of  her  brother,  but 
had  lent  a  kind  of  tacit  sanction  to  Alfred's  littie  plot 
on  the  First  of  April,  of  which  they  also  had  been 
cognisant. 

*  I  played  my  cards  so  fortimately,  that  before  the 
second  week  in  June,  Annette  Wilson  and  I  were 
actually  man  and  wife.  Need  I  say  morel  You 
know  her,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  can  form  some  idea, 
at  least,  of  what  she  is.  You  know  too,  as  well  as  I 
do,  how  my  poor  mother  divides  her  time  between  her 
own  comfortable  home  in  Princess  Street,  and  Elms- 
rail  Lodge,  and  how  she  seems  to  forget  her  infirmities, 
sadly  increased  though  they  be,  in  the  delight  she 
derives  from  our  children,  growing  up  around  her. 
But  I  am  not  sure  you  do  know  that  my  fiiend  Alfred 
Barclay  (lately  returned  from  India  a  Lieut-Colonel 
without  purchase,  and  with  a  pot  fiiU  of  money)  is  so 
impressed  with  the  picture  of  wedded  happiness  he 
witnesses  in  our  home,  that  he  is  actually  thinking  of 

relinquishing  his  own  liberty,  and but  I  foiget     I 

have  no  sanction  from  him — therefore  no  right  to 
betray  his  secrets,  even  to  one  so  discreet  as  yourself. 
So  here  I  end  my  story.' 

CO 


MABEL     UNWIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I  THINK  it  could  have  been  scarcely  nxNre  than  two 
years  after  my  marriage,  when,  returning  home  late  one 
afternoon,  after  a  toilsome  day's  work,  I  observed  a 
dense  crowd  collected  near  the  well-known  coach« 

office  in Street,  so  much  frequented  in  those  days. 

Now,  it  has  been  a  rule  with  me,  throughout  my  pro- 
fessional life,  never,  how  hurried  soever  I  might  be, 
to  pass  a  throng  of  persons,  without  enquiring  into  its 
cause,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ought  any  medical  man 
to  do  so.  Many  a  life  has  been  lost  through  gross 
ignorance,  or  mistaken  zeal,  which  the  simplest  means 
dictated  by  skill  and  experience  would  have  pro- 
longed.  On  the  present  occasion,  more  than  one 
eager  tongue  was  ready  to  inform  me  that  a  young 
lady  had  fallen  to  the  ground  in  a  fainting  fit,  but 
whether  from  bodily  weakness,  or  agitation  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  friend,  no  one  seemed  able 
to  say.    I  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  b^an  to  make 
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my  way  through  the  crowd.  As  usual,  I  was  speedily 
recognised.  Even  in  those  days,  my  face  was  pretty 
well  known  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  woman's  voice 
exclaiming,  *  Here's  Doctor  Harold  I  he*ll  bring  her 
to,  if  anyone  can ' — a  passage  was  readily  opened  for 
me,  and  in  another  moment  I  found  myself  in  close 
proximity  to  the  patient,  a  lady  of  some  two  or  three 
and  twenty  years,  lying  in  a  state  of  apparent  insensibi- 
lity in  the  arms  of  an  elderly  woman,  who  looked  like 
a  superior  sort  of  servant  I  lost  no  time  in  adminis- 
tering what  restoratives  were  procurable  at  the  moment, 
and  having  ascertained  by  a  few  hurried  words  fix)m 
the  agitated  attendant,  the  name  of  her  mistress,  and 
certain  particulars  concerning  her,  I  decided  on  re- 
moving her  in  the  carriage  to  my  own  house,  where  I 
could  do  for  her  what  was  necessary,  without  difficulty, 
and  without  delay.  I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
more  than  one  room  in  my  domicile  was  kept  in  con- 
stant readiness  for  such  casual  occupants,  and  my 
gentle  wife  was  at  all  times  prepared,  not  only  to  re- 
ceive, but  cheerfully  to  welcome  any  patient  I  might 
bring,  or  send  for  a  care  or  superintendence  which 
no  one  could  so  efficiently  render  as  herself.  On 
the  present  occasion  no  time  was  lost  in  meeting 
this  poor  girl's  symptoms  with  the  proper  remedies; 
but  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  a  long  and  very  danger- 
ous illness  succeeded,  during  which  she  was  nursed 
by  her  own  attendant  and  my  wife,  with  all  the  tender 

CC2 
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watchfulness  it  was  possible  to  bestow.     And  after 
many  alternations — more  than  one  perilous  relapse— 
our  united  exertions  were  rewarded ;  she  recovered, 
though  with  a  tedious  slowness  that  indicated  dther 
a  naturally  weakly  constitution,  or  one  damaged  by 
previous  maladies.     I  inclined  to  believe  in  the  latter. 
Meanwhile  she  proved  herself  not  only  a  gentle  and 
docile,  but  a  very  interesting  patient,  endearing  herself 
to  all  around  her  by  the  intense  thankfulness  she 
manifested  for  a  kindness  which  to  her  seemed  as 
astonishing,  as  she  thought  it  undeserved.     Natuallj 
of  a  timid  and  reserved  disposition,  it  was  long  before 
she  could  be  induced  to  speak  at  all  on  the  drcum- 
stances  of  her  past  life,  but  she  did  open  herself  at 
last,  and  related  to  us  all  the  particulars  of  her  touching 
and  melancholy  history.     Nor  can  I  do  better,  per- 
haps, than  repeat  these  to  my  readers,  as  nearly  ss 
possible  in  the  words  she  herself  used  on  the  evening 
when,  promoted  for  the  first  time  to  the  sofa  in  our 
snug  library,  she  thanked  us  again  and  again  with 
tears  of  overwhelming  emotion,  for  the  loving  caze 
which,  under  Providence,  had  been  the  means  of  res- 
cuing her  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.     I  think  I  sec 
her  now,  as,  pale,  subdued,  feeble,  she  lay  that  even- 
ing, gazing  at  us  alternately  with  eyes  full  of  an  un- 
speakable gratitude.     She   was  not   handsome — b: 
from  it;  but  there  was  something  better  than  beantr 
in  her  face — an  expression  thoroughly  womanly  and 
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sympathetic— -an  imploring  softness,  which,  whilst  it 
appealed  to  your  protection,  seemed  to  promise  in 
exchange  for  it  both  gratitude  and  affection.  And  she 
did  indeed  give  us  both  in  no  scant  measure.  Never, 
amongst  the  many  friends  it  has  been  our  fortunate 
lot  to  possess  in  life,  was  there  one  truer,  or  more  de- 
voted than  that  poor  lady  has  proved.  Too  diffident 
and  humble-minded  to  make  friends  easily,  she  is  one 
to  lavish  inexhaustible  treasures  of  love  and  gratitude 
on  those  she  has  once  made.  From  them,  there  is 
nothing  that  she  would  withhold ;  for  them  she  would 
sacrifice  life  itself,  and  think  it  no  more  than  their 
due.    But  let  me  no  longer  delay  her  story. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*  My  father  was  a  Captain  in  the  — th  regiment  of 
Foot,  and  one  of  those  instances  of  which  the  army 
affords  but  too  many,  of  merit  that  pines  unrewarded 
and  unknown.  He  had  no  money,  no  interest,  and, 
what  was  worse,  no  luck.  Men  who  had  been  children 
when  he  entered  the  service,  had  become  Colonels, 
and  he  remained  a  Captain  still.  One  ailer  another 
of  his  brother  officers  had  gone  over  his  head,  for  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  purchase,  and  he  had  ceased  to 
look — almost  to  hope,  for  promotion. 

*I  can  remember  no  period  when  we  were  not 
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pinched  by  poverty ;  my  whole  childhood^  indeed,  was 
one  continual  struggle  against  it  There  was  a  laige 
family  of  us,  and  not  one  good  constitution  amongst 
the  number.  My  mother  came  of  a  consumptive 
race ;  my  father  was  anything  but  robust :  one  by  one 
my  brothers  died  off — (I  never  had  a  sister) — and  I 
was  left  the  sole  remaining  child  out  of  eight. 

*  We  had  to  knock  about  with  the  regiment  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  and  every  variety  of  climate.  My  fatho^ 
— the  best  husband,  the  kindest  parent  in  the  world- 
was  at  the  same  time  the  proudest  man  it  ever  was  my 
fate  to  know.  I  look  back  to  those  times,  and  dearly 
perceive  now,  that  in  a  thousand  ways  his  pride  in- 
terfered with  his  interest,  as  well  as  with  ours.  It 
certainly  ended  by  destroying  his  life. 

*  Happy  those  who  have  the  moral  courage  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  seeming  only  what  they  are.  It 
is  not  actual  poverty,  half  so  much  as  the  continual 
striving  to  conceal  it,  that  makes  people  wretched.  If 
they  would  but  be  satisfied  with  the  particular  rung  of 
the  ladder  on  which  fortune  has  placed  thena,  they 
might  remain  there,  secure  and  happy ;  but  to  be  for 
ever  gazing  upwards,  wishing  for,  and  striving  after  a 
higher  place,  is  only  to  dazzle  and  bHnd  the  eyes, 
make  the  head  giddy,  and  entail  the  risk  of  a  probable 
downfall.  Now,  the  continual  aim  of  my  father's  life 
was  to  keep  his  brother-officers  in  ignorance  of  the 
parrowness  of  his.  circumstances.    We  starved  in  pri- 
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vate,  that  we  might  bear  a  braver  appearance  in  pub- 
lic, and  this  systematic  conduct  on  his  part,  naturally 
tended  to  deprive  us  of  such  assistance  as  those  who 
wete  able,  might  have  been  willing  to  render,  had  they 
known  how  scanty  were  our  real  means.  The  at- 
mosphere of  reserve  with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
chilled  all  sympathy,  whilst  it  effectually  prevented 
all  friendship.  We  could  not  afford  to  be  intimate 
with  anyone,  since,  to  admit  strangers  into  our  pri- 
vacy, would  have  been  to  betray  at  once  to  them  the 
pressure  of  our  poverty. 

*My  mother  lingered  long  before  she  died.     She 
was  of  an  uncomplaining  disposition,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  privation,  that  she  never  even  thought  of 
murmuring  at  it.     She  idolised  my  father,  whom  she 
had  married  for  love,  against  the  will  of  her  relations ; 
and  in  order  to  spare  him  a  moment's  uneasiness,  she 
would  at  any  time  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  herself. 
He  never  knew  the  extent  of  her  sufferings,  nor  could 
she  endure  to  crush  his  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recovery, 
though  she  had  long  ceased  to  entertain  any  such  her- 
self*    But  in  very  truth  she  longed  for  death*    Worn 
out  with  bodily  ailments,  and  the  struggle  in  which  to 
save  his  pride  she  persisted  to  the  last,  she  pined  to 
go  where  so  many  she  had  loved  had  gone  before — and 
be  at  peace.    She  felt  herself  a  clog  upon  him — an 
additional  expense  he  could  ill  afford,  and  she  fondly 
hoped  that,  once   this  heavy  burden  removed,  he 
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would  be  a  gainer  by  her  loss.    The  great  afiFecdM 
of  these  two  made  them  mutually   inmncere.     She 
concealed  from  liim  the  extent  of  her  malady,  and  he 
as  carefully  kept  from  her  knowledge  the  means  by 
which  he  procured  the  medical  advice^  and  invalid 
comforts  her  state  so  imperatively  demanded.     But 
during  her  illness  he  became  seriously  involved  in 
debt ;  not,  indeed,  to  anyone  connected  with  the  re- 
giment, nor  the  place  where  it  was  quartered,  for  that 
would  have  been  to  betray  the  secret  of  his  poverty ; 
— ^he  borrowed  money  at  a  distance  on  terms  that 
were  to  him  simply  ruinous.      It  seemed  as  tfaou^ 
he  cared  only  to  smooth  her  painfid  passage  to  the 
grave ; — ^his  own  future  was  a  matter  of  entire  indif- 
ference to  him. 

^  My  poor  mother  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  state 
of  his  affairs.  She  would  sometimes  wonder  how  he 
contrived  to  procure  luxuries  for  her,  the  costliness  of 
which  she  could  to  a  certain  degree  appreciate  ;  but 
any  doubts  that  might  arise  in  her  mind,  were  put  to 
flight  by  the  tales  he  told  of  savings  laid  by,  and  accu- 
mulating for  years  past — or  of  lucky  speculations, 
through  distant  friends.  He  had  always  kept  the 
purse,  and  she  had  the  blindest  ^th  in  his  manage- 
ment 

'  People  tried  to  be  kind  to  the  poor,  pale  woman 
who  so  evidently  carried  death  in  her  face ;  but  it  was 
iiU  in  vain.    We  were  pitied,  but  we  were  not  popo- 
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lar.  No  one  could  make  out  "  those  Unwins."  Some 
thought  my  father  bullied  us;  others  that  he  was 
simply  penurious,  and  could  afford  to  live  better  than 
he  did ;  and  if  some  few  suspected  the  actual  truth, 
all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  confirmation  of  it,  failed  so 
signally,  that  the  most  benevolent  were  disheartened, 
and  left  us  to  our  own  proud  and  determined  reserve. 
Yet  even  those  whom  we  most  repelled  by  our  cold- 
ness, inwardly  respected  us.  My  father  was  perhaps 
the  best  officer  in  the  regiment;  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  at  once  strict  with,  and 
greatly  beloved  by,  the  men.  Soldiers  are  by  no 
means  bad  judges  of  character,  and  seldom  bestow 
their  regard,  where  they  have  not  previously  given 
their  esteem. 

*At  last  my  mother  died — the  most  lingering  of 
deaths.  It  was  literally  dying  by  inches.  Over  that 
painful  scene  I  would  fain  draw  a  veil.  I  grew  after 
a  while  to  long  for  her  release  as  earnestly  as  she  her- 
self did,  for  she  suffered  from  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders which  occasioned  her  untold  anguish.  And 
though  she  succeeded  almost  to  the  last,  in  concealing 
the  worst  of  what  she  endured  from  my  father,  yet  / 
knew  and  saw  it  all,  and  realised  what  an  angel  of 
courage  and  submission  she  proved  herself,  under 
agonies  that  few  could  have  borne  without  complaint 
as  she  did. 

*The  closing  scene  was  comparatively  peaceful. 
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Nature,  fairly  exhausted  by  suflfering,  sank  into  a  kind 
of  torpor,  and  she  passed  away  with  little  or  no  appa- 
rent struggle.     That  time — ^that  scene  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  recollection.     The  small  shabby  room 
overlooking  a  yard,  in  the  dull  provincial  town  where 
we  were  quartered,  the  faded  bed  with  its  dingy  hang- 
ings— the  table  beside  it,  bearing  her  well  worn  Bible 
with  my  father's  spectacles  between  the  pages,  in  which 
he  had  been  reading  aloud  as  long  as  the  dying  eais 
could  hear,  the  expiring  sense  comprehend  those  words 
of  hope — ^the  cracked  plate  of  costly  hothouse  giapesw 
standing  untasted  near — the  sword  and  forage  cap 
thrown  hastily  on  the  battered  military  chest  of  drawers 
that  had  travelled  through  half  the  world,  and  been 
familiar  to  me  ever  since  I  could  remember — ^the  sun*s 
rays  slanting  through  the  open  window,  with  a  stream 
of  dancing  motes  athwart  them — my  mother's  faded 
gown,  the  last  she  had  ever  worn,  hanging  on  a  nail 
against  the  door — her  watch,  ticking  with  unwonted 
clearness,  as  it  seemed  to  me — ^my  father,  half  sitting 
upon,  half  bending  over  the  bed  with  tearless,  awe- 
struck eyes  riveted  on  her  face — and  that  face  so  wan, 
so  attenuated,  so  corpse-like,  but,  thank  God,  peaceful 
at  last — the  eyes  closed,  the  pale  lips  just  apart,  through 
which  came  the  faint  and  fluttering  breath — ^myself  stand- 
ing by,  weary  with  long  watching,  half  stunned,  as  rt 
were,  yet  dimly  comprehending  that  the  end  was  indeed 
at  hand,  and  with  a  strange  and  acute  observation  of  it 
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all  in  the  midst  of  my  grief,  like  the  unnatural  conscious^ 
ness  of  one  in  a  vivid  dream — then  the  solemn  silence^ 
startlingly  broken  by  the  loud  ring  at  the  door  bell, 
which  seemed  to  me  like  an  irreverent  intrusion  upon 
that  awful  scene,  and  the  little  incident  of  the  orderly 
book  being  brought  in  and  handed  to  our  only  atten- 
dant, weeping  near,  by  the  slipshod  maid  of  the  lodg- 
ing ;^-and  the  quick  and  half  terrified  glance  the  girl 
gave,  as  she  passed  the  bed,  as  though  afraid  to  behold 
what  might  be  lying  there— the  whole  is  before  me 
now,  as  though  I  beheld  it  still. 

'  When  all  was  over,  my  strength,  which  had  held 
out  bravely  during  all  that  fearful  time,  gave  way,  and 
I  became  so  ill  as  to  render  it  probable  my  mother's 
grave  would  reopen  ere  long  for  me.     I  can  recall 
nothing  of  what  followed — ^nothing  at  least  distinctly. 
A  dim  consciousness  of  suffering,  of  desire  for  coolness, 
for  shade,  and  silence  which  I  could  never  obtain,  is 
all  that  remains  to  me.     I  know  now  that  I  suffered 
from  nervous  fever,  and  that  for  some  days  I  was  be- 
lieved to  be  dying.     And  when  at  last  I  rallied  from 
the  attack  itself,  it  was  only  to  fall  into  a  state  of  such 
languor  and  prostration,  that  there  seemed  still  less 
chance  of  my  ultimate  recovery.     My  father  nursed 
me  as  he  had  nursed  my  mother,  with  more  than  the 
faithful  tenderness  of  a  woman,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  something  like  comfort  in  the  presence  of  his  un- 
tying love.    But  chiefly  I  longed  to  be  alone,  for  even 
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the  excitement  of  thought  was  an  effort  and  a  distress. 
I  felt  too  weak — too  weary  for  the  exertion  of  living. 

'  I  longed  to  die,  and  be  at  peace,  like  my  mother. 
Twice  a  physician  was  summoned  fh>m  London  to  see 
me ;  a  kind  man,  who  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in 
my  case.  And  again  and  again  my  father  saved  me 
from  sinking  (humanly  speaking,)  by  forcing  nourish- 
ment between  my  feeble  and  reluctant  lips,  when  the 
flickering  flame  of  life  would  have  expired  without 
it  Ever,  and  always  he  stood  by,  like  a  guardian  angel, 
winning  me  back  to  life,  as  it  were,  by  the  power  of 
his  devoted  affection.  And  at  last  that  affection  reaped 
its  reward ; — I  began  to  mend.  I  became  conscious 
of  a  desire  to  recover,  chiefly  because  I  knew  that  my 
recovery  would  prove  his  greatest  recompense.  It 
was  at  this  time,  and  whilst  I  was  slowly  winning  my 
way  back  to  life,  that  the  circumstances  occurred, 
which,  although  they  did  not  become  known  to  me 
till  long  afterwards,  were  the  cause  of  most  of  what 
has  taken  place  since. 

*  In  the  provincial  town  where  the  regiment  was  quar- 
tered, the  officers  were  often  greatly  puzzled  for  means 
of  disposing  of  their  leisure  time,  especially  after  the 
close  of  the  hunting  season.  The  neighbourhood  coaM 
scarcely  be  called  a  hospitable  one,  and  of  those  fa- 
milies who  resided  within  available  distance,  the  greater 
number  were  of  too  grave  a  cast  to  be  very  congenial 
to  the  thoughtless  youths  who.  would  have  prefened 
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dandng  or  smoking,  to  serious  tea  parties,  or  prayer- 
meetings  and  expounding  after  an  e^ly  dinner.     They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  depend  mainly  on  them- 
selves for  occupation  and  entertainment,  and  to  the 
latter  my  father  certainly  contributed  very  little.     I 
have  already  said  that  he  was  not  popular;  but  there 
was  one  of  the  corps — the  Doctor — who,  being  not 
only  "  up  to  everything,"  but  the  invariable  originator 
of  any  scheme  of  fun  or  amusement,  was  as  great  a 
favourite,  as  my  father  was  th^  reverse.     It  was  well 
known  that  between  the  latter  and  Mr.  Lateward  a 
decidedly  unfriendly  feeling  existed,  probably  occa- 
sioned in  the  first  instance,  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
niy  father  to  avail  himself  of  the  Doctor's  professional 
services  for  his  femily,  to  which  he  had  of  course  a 
gratuitous  right     He  had  indeed  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  said  Doctor  as  a  professional  man — ^still  poorer 
as  a  man  of  honour.     I  must  own  these  unfavourable 
impressions  always  appeared  to  me  unreasonable,  nor 
could  I  comprehend  why  he  should  so  pertinaciously 
deny  the  existence  of  talents,  the  exercise  of  which,  as 
connected  with  himself,  he  had  resolutely  refused  to 
allow,  nor  that  of  honourable  principles  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  officers  placed  such  entire  reliance.     But 
he  had  his  opinions,  and  maintained  them. 

'  At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  there  had  been  staying 
at  Mr.  Lateward's  quarters  for  a  few  weeks,  a  French- 
man who  called  himself  a  professor  of  legerdemain, 
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and  who  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  gentlemanly  adventurer, 
living  on  his  wits.  This  man  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  exhibited  his  tricks  to  the  officers,  as  well  as 
to  such  audiences  as  could  be  collected  in  that  dull 
and  very  narrow-minded  provincial  town.  His  host 
had  interested  himself  greatiy  in  his  success,  puffing 
his  powers  in  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  and  indudng 
many  of  his  acquaintance  to  take  tickets  for  the 
seancesy  which,  however,  in  spite  of  these  efforts,  proved 
far  from  remunerative.  In  return  for  all  this  kindness, 
his  prottgk  had  initiated  him  into  some  of  his  best 
feats  of  skill,  and,  as  the  Doctor  was  sharp-witted, 
active,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  dexterity  of  mani- 
pulation indispensable  to  successful  conjuring,  his 
proficiency  in  some  of  them  began  almost  to  rival 
that  of  his  instructor. 

*  My  father  had  an  unmitigated  contempt  for  the 
whole  proceeding.  I  know  not  which  he  despised 
most — the  pupil  or  his  teacher, — ^but  he  was  wont  to 
declare  it  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  regiment,  that  one 
of  its  officers  should  not  only  harbour  under  his  roof 
a  foreign  mountebank,  who  was  far  more  likely  to  pick 
his  patron's  pocket,  than  to  fill  his  own  by  honest 
means,  but  actually  condescend  himself  to  practise 
his  contemptible  tricks.  These  opinions,  openly  and 
repeatedly  expressed,  tended  to  aid,  rather  than  to  in- 
jure the  cause  of  the  poor  Frenchman — z.  harmless, 
gentlemanlike  person  enough — for  they  were  felt  to 
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be  unreasonable ;  and  my  father  was  set  down  as  ^ 
greater  churl  than  ever. 

*  One  night,  not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  pro. 
fessor  from  the  town,  the  conversation  at  mess  chanced 
to  turn  on  his  proficiency,  and  dinner  being  over,  and 
the  servants  withdrawn,  Mr.  Lateward  proceeded  to 
exhibit  some  of  his  lately  acquired  tours  de  force^  on 
which,  notwithstanding  my  father's  sneers,  he  piqued 
himself  not  a  little  ;  whilst  his  admirers  (constituting 
the  majority  of  the  regiment)  eagerly  followed  every 
movement,  in  the  hope  of  detecting  secrets,  which  he 
had  hitherto  jealously  concealed.  He  must  have 
played  his  part  with  remarkable  dexterity,  for  even 
the  stem  and  disapproving  Captain  was  struck  by  what 
he  saw,  and  gazed  with  astonishment,  as  the  Doctor 
substituted  one  object  for  another,  and  caused  article 
after  article  to  turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
With  nothing  had  there  been  so  much  of  this  kind  of 
legerdemain,  as  with  a  valuable  ring  belonging  to  the 
Major,  (a  scion  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,)  which 
had  been  conjured  into  all  sorts  of  diflferent  pockets, 
without  the  will  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  wearers 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  these  feats,  however, 
instead  of  turning  up  as  before  in  Captain  Jones's 
waistcoat  pocket,  or  Ensign  Stubbs's  cigar  case,  this 
ring  turned  up  nowhere — ^in  other  words,  was  not  forth- 
coming at  all.  The  officers  waited  and  watched,  and 
for  a  while  supposed  that  thjs  was  the  chef-^muvre-—. 
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die  last,  and  most  astounding  trick  of  alL     Bat  vrkn, 
after  a  prolonged  search,  it  became  evident  from  tiie 
bewilderment  of  the  Doctor,  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
its  disappearance,  ideas  took  a  different  tum,  and  it 
was  concluded  that  some  one  was  bent  on  mysti^nng 
him.   A  vast  deal  of  good-humoured  jocularity  ensaed, 
each  vociferously  taxing  his  neighbour  with  the  theft 
or  declaring  he  had  last  seen  the  ring  on  or  about  Ae 
person  of  some  comrade,  who  hilariously  passed  on 
the  accusation  to  some  one  else.    But  at  last  the  Co^ 
lonel,  either  weary  of  the  noise,  or  conceiving  that  Ac 
joke  had  been  carried  far  enough,  observed  with  a 
certain  emphasis  that  it  was  time  the  ring  should  be 
produced,  the  skill  of  the  performer  having  been  sufii- 
ciently  tested.    Then  a  ban&  fide  search  commenced 
every  one  seriously  examining  his  pockets,   and  bis 
person ;  but  no  ring  was  found.  The  table  was  inspected 
— the  plates  and  dessert  dishes  removed,  but  all  to  so 
purpose — the  missing  object  remained  missing  stilL 

'  Men  now  began  to  look  at  one  another  in  sur- 
prise, and  a  sharp  discussion  arose  as  to  where,  aad 
with  whom  the  ring  had  last  been  seen.  Bat  the 
Doctor  reminded  them  that  he  lUid  openly  placed  it 
with  a  seal  belonging  to  one  of  the  ensigns,  in  a  smaD 
box  or  case  of  peculiar  constraction,  adapted  to  siid 
tricks,  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  had  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  performance  of  other  marvels,  after  die 
approved  method  of  conjurors,  who  divert  the  attoi- 
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tion  of  their  audience  from  one  feat  of  skill  by  occu- 
pying it  with  another.  Some  time  had  elapsed,  and 
then  the  seal  had  turned  up  in  the  pocket  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  the  diamond  ring,  which  Mr.  Lateward 
had  intended  to  convey  into  that  of  Captain  Henley, 

had ^remained  absent  without  leave. 

*  On  hearing  this.  Captain  Henley,  a  good-humoured, 
open-hearted  young  officer,  the  idol  of  his  comrades, 
vociferously  demanded  to  be  instantly  searched,  and 
amid  much  merriment,  the  thing  was  effected,  demon- 
strating undeniably  that  wherever  the  missing  article 
might  be,  it  was  not  in  Captain  Henley's  posses^ 
sion.  During  this  proceeding,  my  father,  who  was 
sitting  next  the  Captain,  and  on  whose  countenance 
annoyance,  and  even  disgust  had  been  for  some  time 
•apparent,  rose  up,  as  though  to  depart,  when  the  Doc^ 
tor's  voice  was  heard  above  the  uproar,  demanding 
that  no  one  should  leave  the  table  till  this  matter  was 
cleared  up.  For  his  own  satisfaction,  he  observed,  it 
was  fit  the  ring,  which  in  so  unaccountable  a  manner 
had  disappeared,  should  be  found.  It  had  been  his 
intention,  indeed,  to  lodge  it  on,  or  about  the  person  of 
Captain  Henley,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
certain  in  the  excitement  of  the  performance,  that  he 
had  not  mistaken  one  officer  for  another,  and  his  mind 
l^d  been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  ^  more  diffi- 
cult feat  he  had  afterwards  attempted,  that  for  some 
moments  the  very  existence  of  the  ring  had  escaped 

PD 
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his  recollection,  so  that  he  could  not  widi  his  usaal 
distinctness  recall  what  he  had  done  wi&  it  Bat  it 
was  so  obviously  the  interest  of  all  that  it  should  be 
recovered,  that  all  should  aid  in  the  search. 

*  The  words  met  with  general  approbation.  All  de- 
sired to  be  instantly  searched,  and  the  Colonel,  half 
jocularly  declared  his  intention  of  setting  the  example. 
But  to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  my  father,  with 
trembling  lips  and  pallid  countenance,  declared  that 
no  power  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  submit  to 
such  a  degradation.  What!  suffer  himself  to  be 
•treated  like  a  common  thief!  Submit  to  an  indig- 
nity that  none  but  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  of 
society  were  exposed  to  I  The  thing  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

*He  was  interrupted  by  a  chorus  of  voices,  re- 
monstrating, demonstrating,  declaring  that  this  was 
not  a  matter  of  suspicion,  but  of  mistake — of  mislay- 
ing, so  to  speak.  The  trick  had  been  badly  per- 
formed, and  the  performer  himself  could  not  under- 
take to  say  what  he  had  done  with  the  ring.  Whoever 
was  in  possession  of  it,  was  in  no  way  accountable  for 
the  possession — ^nay,  was  undoubtedly  as  ignorant  of  it 
as  an  unborn  child. 

'But  these  arguments  were  lost  upon  my  father. 
Folding  his  arms,  with  features  contracted,  and  trem- 
bling lips,  he  repeated  again  and  again,  that  no 
power  under  Heaven  should  induce  him  to  submit 
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to  be  searched.  Some  half  suppressed  murmurs  were 
heard  at  these  words,  but  the  Colonel,  whom  all  highly 
respected,  observing  that  Captain  Unwin  would  no 
doubt  decide  diflferently  when  it  came  to  his  turn, 
insisted  on  being  himself  examined  at  once.  His 
example  was  followed  by  one  after  another  of  the 
officers,  and  then  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, guests  of  Mr.  Lateward's.  Up  to  that  time 
there  was  probably  not  a  person  present,  who  did  not 
sincerely  hope  that  the  ring  might  be  found,  before 
the  turn  of  search  should  reach  the  pale  and  indignant 
old  man,  who  sat  glaring  angry  defiance  at  all  around 
him.  But  one  after  another  submitted  to  the  ordeal, 
and  still  no  ring  turned  up.  Then,  as  by  a  common 
impulse,  all  eyes  turned  upon  my  father,  and  a  sudden 
silence  fell  upon  the  assembly. 

*  "  Now,  my  dear  Unwin,"  Colonel  Renfrew  said, 
with  frank  and  manly  kindness,  "  be  reasonable.  You 
can*t  refuse  what  all  these  gentlemen  have  submitted 
to  so  willingly.  If  this  ring  be  on  your  person,  it  is 
no  doing  of  yours  ;  if  it  be  not  with  you,  you  will  have 
proved  the  fact  to  our  satisfaction." 

*  **  Colonel,"  replied  my  father  in  a  voice  that  audibly 
trembled,  "  I  have  examined  myself,  and  it  is  not  with 
me.  On  my  honour  it  is  not.  Did  you  ever  know 
me  state  what  was  false? " 

'"Never,"  replied  the  other,  warmly,  "and  I 
know  you  entirely  believe  what  you  state  now ;  but 

DD  2 
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it  may  be  about  you  all  the  same^  without  your  knoiv^ 
ledge." 

* "  Impossible,"  retorted  the  Captain,  "  it  never  even 
approached  me.  As  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  I 
declare  that  it  never  even  approached  me." 

* "  Come,  come,  you  are  too  old  a  soldier  to  disobey 
orders,"  persisted  the  Colonel,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder; '"no  one  shall  touch  you  but  myself;  but 
yeu  must  let  me,  your  commanding  officer,  prove  te 
these  gentiemen  that  what  you  believe  is  the  case,  or 
that  you  are  under  an  error." 

*•  And  as  he  spoke,  he  gendy  inserted  his  hand  into 

my  father's  pocket,  and  was  about  to  draw  forth 

what,  there  was  no  time  to  see,  for  with  a  countenance 
of  actual  fury  Captain  Unwin  started  back,  and  seizing 
his  hand,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  whatever  he 
had  in  his  grasp. 

* "  Never,  sir,"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  I  will  die  sooner 
than  suffer  such  an  insult"  And  he  literally  gasped 
for  breath. 

* "  Come,  come,"  the  Colonel  cried,  somewhat  im- 
patiently, for  the  iron  grip  of  the  other  had  hurt  him 
not  a  little,  "  a  joke  is  a  joke,  but  there's  a  time  to 
end  it.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  positively 
refuse  to  do  what  I  and  everyone  else  here  have 
willingly  done  1 " 

*"I  do,"  Captain  Unwin  replied,  doggedly;  "I 
refuse  under  all  circumstances  to  be  searched.     I  have 
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already  solemnly  declared  on  the  honour  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  that  this  ring  was  never  near  me 
— I  had  my  eye  on  that  individual,"  (pointing  to 
Mr.  Lateward,)  "and  he  never  dared  approach  me 

once " 

' "  And  I,"  Mr.  Lateward's  voice  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim in  loud  tones,  "  /  hdieve  that  at  this  moment  of 
time  Captain  Unwin  has  that  ring^ 

*  My  father  started  up,  his  face  convulsed,  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  protruding,  his  eyes  seeming  to  burst 
from  their  sockets. 

*"  Colonel  Renfrew,"  he  cried,  "  do  you  hear  those 
words — do  you  hear,  sir  % " 

*  His  countenance  was  so  fearful,  that  all  gazed  on 
him  aghast,  expecting  to  see  him  fall  senseless  to  the 
ground.  He  did  not  do  so,  however,  but  after  a  brief 
and  ineffectual  struggle  for  speech,  he  sank  back  on 
his  chair,  as  though  about  to  swoon.  They  gave  him 
water — ^wine ;  and  one  of  the  officers  endeavoured  to 
loosen  his  stock ;  but  he  rallied  the  instant  he  felt 
himself  touched,  and  fiercely  motioning  them  away, 
rose,  gaunt  and  pale,  from  his  seat,  and  staggered 
towards  the  door.  The  Colonel  followed  him,  and 
taking  his  arm,  half  led,  half  supported  him  into  his 
own  room,  which  was  on  the  same  floor. 

*  There,  after  a  while,  he  began  to  recover  some- 
thing like  his  ordinary  composure.  But  although  the 
Colonel  reasoned  with  him,  argued,  implored  him  to 
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consent  even  now  to  a  search — a  search  made  there- 
on the  moment,  by  hhnself,  he  remained  immoveable. 
His  word  should  be  enough,  he  cried  furiously.  He 
had  given  it — ^he  had  staked  his  honour  upon  it,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  credited  ? 

'Colonel  Renfrew  was  sincerely  attached  to'  the 
mistaken  though  high-minded  old  man,  and  his  efforts 
at  persuasion  were  long  continued,  but  without  success. 
He  had  to  abandon  them  at  last,  and  my  father 
quitted  the  room,  without  having  afforded  him  the 
desired  satisfaction. 

*  Meanwhile,  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed  in  die 
mess-room,  some  of  the  officers  strongly  inclining  to 
believe  the  stem  old  Captain  innocent,  whilst  others 
were,  to  say  the  least,  perplexed  ;  the  Doctor  alone 
openly  declared  his  conviction  that  the  costly  trinket 
was  actually  in  his  possession  (Captain  Unwin's). 
His  evident  confusion  at  first,  his  resolute  refusal  to 
submit  to  an  examination,  his  violent  resistance  when 
the  Colonel's  hand  was  in  his  pocket — all  were  so 
DMiny  proofs,  Mr.  Lateward  urged,  of  actual  guilt 
whilst  his  assumption  of  outraged  pride  was  only 
resorted  to,  to  preserve  himself  fi-om  immediate  detec- 
tion. It  had  happened,  unfortunately  for  my  father, 
that  only  a  few  days  before,  the  secret  of  his  em- 
barrassed circumstances  had  become  known  to  the 
Doctor,  through  the  accidental  misdirection  of  a  letter ; 
and  thus  something  like  a  motive  seemed  to  be  for- 
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nished  for  an  act  of  which  even  yet,  scarcely  anyone 
but  Mr.  Lateward  could  bear  to  think  the  poor  man 
capable. 

*  A  most  rigorous  search  was  once  more  instituted, 
and  not  another  individual  quitted  the  mess-room,  till 
it  had  been  demonstrated  with  undoubted  certainty 
that  the  missing  article  was  not  in  the  possession  of 
anyone  there.  "  And  either,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  they 
finally  separated,  "  one  of  us  has  swallowed  that  ring, 
or  it  is  at  this  moment  in  Captain  Unwin's  possession 
upstairs.  No  other  solution  of  the  mystery  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  possible." 

'  Some  days  elapsed,  and  Major  De  Vere's  diamond 
ring  had  not  been  found.  My  father,  whose  extreme 
depression  ever  since  that  evening  had  not  a  little 
astonished  me,  was  sufficiently  unwell  to  be  confined 
to  his  own  room.  But  on  the  fifth  day.  Colonel  Ren- 
frew, hearing  that  he  was  somewhat  better,  sent  to 
desire  his  attendance  at  his  own  quarters,  and  he 
obeyed  the  sunmiQns,  not  unprepared,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  for  the  result. 

*  The  Colonel,  with  whom  was  the  Adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  received  him  with  impressive  gravity. 
"  Captain  Unwin,"  he  said  to  the  pale  and  trembling 
old  man,  whose  countenance  bore  unmistakable 
marks  of  the  sufiferings  of  the  last  few  days,  "  you  no 
doubt  foresee  what  I  am  about  to  say,  and  will  give 
me  credit  for  the  pain  it  costs  me.     I  have  known  you 
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long,  and  until  this  unfortunate  occurrence  it  was  im^ 
possible  to  esteem  anyone  more  highly  tium  I  esteemed 
you.  Even  now,  sudi  is  my  difficulty  in  oveicomisg 
long-established  convictions,  I  am  more  disposed  to 
think  you  labom-  under  some  strange  delusion,  than 
to  accept  any  other  explanation  of  so  perplexing  a 
tiiystery.  But  you  must  be  yourself  aware  that  diere 
is  but  one  course  open  to  me.  By  your  unaccoiintable 
conduct  the  other  night — your  resolute  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  a  search — ^you  subjected  yourself  to  suspicions, 
which,  however  unjust  they  may  be  in  reality,  cast  by 
their  very  existence  a  slur  upon  the  regiment  in  which 
you  serve,  and  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command. 
Strangers  were  present  on  the  occasion — ^the  circum- 
stances have  already  excited  much  comment  in  the 
town — comment  most  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  corps,  and  no  construction  the  utmost  indul- 
gence can  put  upon  your  conduct,  can  acquit  you  ol 
blame  in  one  way  or  the  other.  For  if  you  had  not 
the  ring,  there  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  you 
should  not  allow  those  present  to  convince  themselves 
of  the  fact — ^nay,  your  very  honour  demanded  that 
they  should  be  so  convinced.  Yet  you  refused  them 
the  only  proof  that  could  be  really  satis&ctory  to  any 
mind." 

*  The  Colonel  paused.  He  seemed  to  be  straggling 
with  his  feelings.  "  You  cannot  but  be  conscious,"  he 
added  presendy,  ^^  that  the  footing  you  would  be  upon 
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henceforth  with  your  brother  officers  would  be  one  as 
intolerable  to  yourself  as  to  thena.  You  have  no  alter- 
native, therefore,  but  to  send  in  your  papers,  and 
retire  from  the  regiment." 

*  Captain  Unwin  bowed  his  head,  but  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  his  features  working  convulsively.  The 
Colonel  waited  for  a  reply  :  his  heart  ached  for  one 
whom  he  had  so  long  known,  and  so  warmly  re- 
garded. 

* "  I  am  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  hear  any  statement 
you  may  have  to  make,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gard- 
ner," said  he,  at  length — "  any  justification  you  can 
offer." 

* "  There  can  be  no  justification  where  there  has 
been  no  fault,"  returned  the  other  in  tones  of  stem 
sadness,  far  more  impressive  than  any  anger.  "  I  have 
already  pledged  my  honour  that  Major  De  Vere's 
ring  was  not  only  never  in  my  possession,  but  that  it 
never  even  approached  the  place  where  I  sat  After 
that,  there  can  be  nothing  more  to  say." 

*  "  But  we  might  all  have  felt  equally  certain  that  we 
had  it  not,  and  equally  have  refused  to  let  it  be  proved 
that  such  was  the  case." 

*"And  you  would  have  been  justified  in  that 
refusal." 

* "  You  have  no  other  explanation  to  offer — nothing 
to  plead  in  excuse  for  conduct  so  unaccountable  % " 

'"Nothing." 
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*"  Captain  Unwin,  I  grieve  for  you.  Upon  my 
soul  I  believe  I  feel  more  for  you,  than  you  feel  for 
yourself.  Your  poor  daughter,  too  1  How  will  she 
bear  such  a  blow  ? " 

'  For  the  first  time  my  father  seemed  about  to  lose 
his  self-command  At  the  mention  of  my  name,  he 
started,  as  though  touched  in  some  tenderest  point : — 
the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes.  He  struggled  hard,  how- 
ever, against  the  weakness. 

* "  Is  your  business  over  with  me,  sir  ? "  he  enquired 
in  a  stem  tone,  as  though  indignant  with  himself  for 
having  betrayed  anything  like  feeling.  '^  I  understand 
you  to  recommend  that  I  should  send  in  my  papers." 

^ "  I  do.  You  must  yourself  see  the  necessity  of 
such  a  step." 

*  "  And  if  I  should  refuse  1 " 

* "  There  must  then  be  an  open  investigation  of  the 
whole  matter.    No  other  course  would  be  left  me." 

*  "  Can  I  have  a  couple  of  days  to  deliberate  ? " 

^ "  Longer,    if    you    wish    it.      Name    your  own 
time." 
^ "  Two  days  will  suffice." 

*  And  my  father  left  the  room  as  he  had  entered 
it — pale,  stem,  sad — but  haughty  and  unyielding  to 
the  last. 

^  Not  long  afterwards  the  Gazette  announced  that 
Captain  Archibald  Holme  Unwin  had  retired  from 
the  army  with  the  sale  of  his  commission. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

*  I  was  absent  when  my  father  quitted  the  regiment. 
He  had  sent  me  with  a  trusty  maid  to  a  farmhouse 
some  thirty  miles  distant,  ostensibly  for  change  of  air, 
but  in  reality  to  prevent  my  discovering  anything  of 
the  circumstances  attending  his  retirement.  I  received 
the  news  in  a  letter  from  himself,  with  an  amazement 
almost  amounting  to  stupefaction.  I  lost  myself  in 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  so  unlooked  for  an 
event  I  knew  enough  of  him,  and  of  his  devotion  to 
the  service,  to  be  sure  that  he  would  never  have 
adopted  it,  but  for  some  terrible — some  overwheln^ing 
necessity.  And  his  stern  injunction  to  me  to  keep 
silence  on  every  subject  and  individual  connected 
with  the  regiment,  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  some  fearful  mystery  which  I  was  not  to 
penetrate.  What  bitter  tears  I  shed  over  that  letter  ! 
For  my  heart  was  entirely  bound  up  in  the  scenes  I 
had  quitted,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think  I  should 
see  those  I  left  there  no  more. 

*  My  father  joined  me,  we  removed  to  London,  and 
hired  a  small  lodging  in  an  obscure  locality.  Then 
followed  a  period,  from  which  I  shrink  even  in  recol- 
lection. All  that  I  had  suffered  previously  (and  that 
was  no  trifling  experience)  fell  far  short  of  what  I  was 
called  upon  to  endure  then.  Margaret  Dalton,  our 
only  attendant,  who  had  followed  our  humble  fortunes 
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through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  our  stragglii^ 
military  life,  was  dismissed,  and  I  had  not  even  ^e 
comfort  of  her  tried  affection  in  that  time  of  weakness 
and  of  distress.     My  father  said  he  could  no  longer 
afford  to  keep  a  servant,  but  as  she  would  gladly  have 
remained  with  us  for  lave^  being  not  quite  withoot 
means  of  her  own,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in 
dismissing  her,  he  was  simply  ridding  himself  of  one 
who  knew,  or  at  least  suspected  more  than  he  chose 
to  have  divulged.     For  myself,  being  entirely  ignorant, 
I  wondered  all  the  more.     I  was  well  assured  that  the 
cause  of  the  fearful  depression  that  weighed  my  father 
to  the  earth,  was  in  some  way  connected  with  one 
particular  evening,  when  he  had  returned  from  the 
mess-room  in  a  state  of  extraordinary,  and  to  me  un- 
accountable excitement.      I  had  been  driving  that 
afternoon — a  rare  treat  with  me-=-and,  wearied  by  the 
unwonted  exertion,  had  stretched  myself  on  the  so& 
after  dinner,  to  await  his  return,  which  was  delayed 
veiy  much  beyond  the  usual  hour.     He  appeared  at 
last,  looking  so  haggard  and  worn,  that  I  anxiously 
enquired  if  he  were  ill ;  but  he  impatiently  repelled 
the  notion,  and  after  a  few  commonplace  remarks, 
passed  into  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  stores.    When  I  followed  soon  after,  to 
bid  him  good  night,  he  was  occupied  with  something 
in  one  of  the  cupboards,  and  seemed  unconscious  of 
my  entrance  ;  but  on  my  addressing  him,  he  started. 
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and  turning,  showed  a  white  and  scared  countenance 
that  struck  me  with  sudden  siirprise. 

< «  Why,  why  do  you  follow  me  ? "  he  cried,  angrily, 
at  the  same  time  locking  the  cupboard,  and  putting 
the' key  in  his  pocket 

* "  I  only  came  to  wish  you  good  night,  papa,''  I 
replied,  not  a  little  startled  by  his  manner ;  "  I  am 
really  too  tired  to  sit  up  any  longer." 

*  "  Oh,  go  to  bed,  go  to  bed,  my  dear,"  he  cried  ; 
**  you  should  not  have  waited  for  me.    I  was  detained 

— I  may  often  be  detained  by a  thousand  things 

— hwXyou  should  never  stay  up." 

*  "  I  like  to  wish  you  good  night,  dear  papa — I 
sleep  better  after  it — Will  you  give  me  my  glass  of 
port  now  1 — ^" 

* "  Ah,  I  had  forgotten — ^yes — ^that  is,  not  now — ^not 
now.  I — I  will  bring  it  up  to  you  presently — ^you 
take  it  always  the  last  thing,  don't  you,  love  % " 

*  "  Well,  papa,  I  carry  it  up  with  me,  you  know —  " 
* "  Ah,  never  mind  to-night — I  will  bring  it  in  ten 

minutes.     Go  now,  my  child — go  now — " 

^  And  he  kissed  me  in  a  strange,  flurried  sort  of  way, 
and  almost  pushed  me  towards  the  door.  I  wondered 
more  and  more.  I  glanced  at  him  with  a  kind  of 
frightened  curiosity,  as  he  sat  with  his  hand  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  evidently  awaiting  my  departure  to 
reopen  that  cupboard.  What  did  it  contain,  that  I 
was  not  to  see  ?    I  asked  myself  the  question,  as  J 
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toiled  up  the  narrow  stairs.  But  illness  had  so 
enfeebled  me,  that  I  was  literally  at  that  time  in- 
capable of  steady  reflection  on  any  subject  In 
another  half  hour  I  was  sound  asleep,  and  the  next 
morning  my  father's  indisposition,  joined  to  his  extreme 
dejection,  so  engrossed  me,  as  to  drive  all  else  from 
my  thoughts.  When  next  I  obtained  the  key  of  that 
cupboard,  indeed,  I  did  examine  its  contents  with  a 
certain  curiosity,  but  I  found  nothing  unusual  there, 
and  the  matter  passed  from  my  mind,  till  subsequent 
events  recalled  it  with  vivid  distinctness,  and  confirmed 
me  in  the  impression  that  some  event  had  taken  place 
that  evening,  which  had  led  to  my  father's  retirement 
fi-om  the  service,  and  made  him  a  broken-hearted 
man.  Often  and  often  I  implored  him  to  open  his 
heart  to  me,  but  these  entreaties  seemed  to  add  so 
much  to  his  distress,  that  after  a  while  I  ceased  alto- 
gether to  make  them.  He  would  hint  at  disgrace,  and 
talk  vaguely  of  going  to  Germany,  where  we  could 
live  cheaply,  and  be  forgotten,  or  of  emigrating  to 
America ;  but  in  all  that  escaped  him,  I  ever  detected 
two  things — self-reproach  for  some  real  or  fancied 
fault,  and  the  dread  of  approaching  destitution.  Ob- 
serving the  latter,  I  strove  to  draw  our  expenses  within 
the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  kept  so  strict  a 
watch  over  our  somewhat  grasping  landlady,  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  her  to  defraud  us  of  anything.  Many  a 
bitter  sneer,  many  a  rude  innuendo  was  I  forced  to 
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submit  to  in  consequence,  for  although  not  a  bad- 
hearted,  she  was  essentially  a  vulgar-minded  woman, 
who  rated  the  qualities  of  her  lodgers  by  the  number 
of  their  attendants,  and  considered  money  as  another 
name  for  virtue.  She  well  knew  the  power  she  had 
over  me,  and  I  was  helpless  under  her  lash,  for  I 
knew  that  to  complain  of  her  insolence  to  my  father, 
would  be  only  to  exasperate  her,  and  so  to  aggravate 
the  evil.  Once  only  was  I  moved  to  any  outward 
show  of  anger.  I  forget  now  what  was  the  provoca- 
tion, but  it  was  something  that  made  me  feel  I  must 
speak,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence.  Turning 
suddenly  upon  her,  as  she  stood  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
heated  in  person  as  well  as  in  temper,  I  exclaimed  in 
a  shrill  voice  that  was  almost  a  scream,  "  What,  what 
have  I  done  that  you  should  treat  me  so  % — I  don't 
injure — I  don't  abuse  you,  I  don't  answer  you  even, 
when  you  insult  me  I  What  would  you  have  more  % — 
Poor  !  we  are  poor  !  I  don't  deny  it — ^but  is  that  our 
fault !  And  if  I  try  to  make  our  poor  scraps  go  as 
far  as  they  can,  it  is  that  I  must  do  so,  if  I  am  to  pay 
you — ^you,  who  have  not  within  you  the  heart  of  a 
woman ! " 

*  As  these  words  burst  from  me  in  shon  disjointed 
sentences,  I  felt  amazed  at  my  own  vehemence.  But 
the  woman  had  so  stung  me,  that  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer*  Bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  I  threw  myself 
on  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs  and  sobbed  hysteiicaUy, : 
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*'  At  that  sight  her  astonishment  got  the  better  of 
her  anger ;  and  for  a  while  she  could  do  nothing  but 
stare  at  me,  and  repeat,  "Well,  to  be  sure  1 — WeD! 
here  is  a  to-do  about  nodiing/' — ^But  when  she 
beheld  my  continued  grief^  she  b^an  to  be  iM>t  onfy 
ashamed  but  softened,  and  took  to  coaxing  me  as 
she  would  have  coaxed  a  fractious  child. 

' "  Come,  come,  Miss,  a-done  now — do.  Sure  1 
meant  no  offence — ^it's  only  my  way.  Stop  them  sobs; 
there's  a  dear  soul — ^they're  a-shaking  of  ye  to  pieces 
Here's  my  salts ;  smell  to  'em,  and  I'll  gp  down  and 

make  ye  a  cup  of  tea there — ^there — ^now  a-done. 

do." 

'  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  have  done ;  and  indeed 
it  was  some  hours  before  I  could  recover  my  usual 
frame  of  mind  so  as  to  face  my  father,  indio  would 
have  quitted  the  lodgings  at  any  sacrifice,  had  he  been 
awaie  of  the  landlady's  conduct  From  that  time^ 
however,  her  behaviour  somewhat  improved.  She 
had  perceived  that,  though  I  might  be  patient  in 
general,  I  could  be  roused  to  anger,  and  she  prudently 
restricted  herself  to  such  cuts  and  innuendoes  as  she 
thought  might  be  ventured  upon  without  danger. 

*  At  this  period  my  father  would  absent  himself  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  returning  generally  about 
dusk,  far  too  depressed  in  body  and  mind  for  any* 
thing  like  conversation.  All  I  could  then  do,  was  to 
sit  by  him  in  melancholy  silence,  vainly  endeavoonag 
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to  conjecture  the  cause  of  his  trouble*  Alas,  I  dis- 
covered it  all  too  soon* 

'Some  years  before,  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
engage  in  a  speculation  that  sounded  promising,  by 
a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  honour  itself,  but  who 
proved  the  veriest  sharper.  Anyone  less  high-minded 
and  confiding  thaii  my  dear  father,,  would  have  seen 
through  the  character  of  this  individual  and  his  asso- 
ciates; but  he  was  no  match  for  them,  and  they  con- 
trived to  involve  him  in  a  mesh  of  difficulties,  and 
saddle  him  with  liabilities,  till  absolute  ruin  stared  him 
in  the  face*  He  had  hoped  by  the  sale  of  his  coni- 
inission,  not  only  to  pay  off  all  he  owed,  but  to  have 
something  in  hand  besides  ;  but  the  money  so  realised 
did  not  amount  to  half  that  for  which  he  had  become 
responsible.  Had  he  opened  himself  to  me  at  first, 
possibly  some  means  might  have  been  found  to  aid 
him,  at  least  in  a  nieasure,  but  his  determined  conceal- 
ment of  everything  connected  with  his  affairs  pre- 
vented me  from  affording  him  even  the  small  comfort 
of  my  ready  sympathy. 

*  Meanwhile,  no  hermit  ever  led  a  more  secluded  life 
than  mine.  All  intercourse  with  our  old  regiment 
hdd  been  sternly  forbidden  me,  and  my  father  scru- 
pulously avoided  any  allusion  to  it  Our  faithful 
Maigaret  Dalton  had  returned  to  her  native  town, 
and  as  for  acquaintance,  we  had  absolutely  none  iu 
London.    We  were  essentially— entirely  alone. 

E  E 
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'After a whSe,  my fatiier^s heaidi began  to  iaS.  Hk 
eyes  grew  dim  and  sunken,  his  ^^>etit]e  disappeared^ 
and  he  altered  so  vi^bly  in  a  few  weeks^  diat  I  grcv 
seriously  uneasy.  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  cdl  in 
medical  aid,  but  he  grew  ai^;iy  at  the  bare  idea,  and 
with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an  sdmost  dying 
man,  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  was  weiL  One 
by  one,  the  few  articles  of  value  we  possessed  dis- 
appeared. I  first  missed  a  little  travelling  clock  diat 
had  accompanied  us  in  all  our  migrations^  bnt  so 
painful  was  his  distress  when  I  alluded  to  its  loss,  that 
fiom  that  hour  I  affected  not  to  notice  how  ereiytfaing 
that  could  be  converted  into  money  was  gradually  dis- 
appearing. But  I  began  to  consider  how  I  could 
turn  my  eneigies  to  account  for  our  support,  for  that 
we  were  hurrying  on  to  actual  destitution,  was  onlj 
too  clear  to  my  mind. 

*  One  evening,  my  dear  invalid  returned  home  wone 
than  usual,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  drag  hii 
weary  limbs  up  the  steps  to  our  door.  I  ran  out,  and 
supported  him  into  our  sitting-room,  n^ere  he  sank 
down  on  a  chair,  as  though  about  to  £sunt  Ckeatly 
alarmed,  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  send  for  a  doctoi; 
but  as  usual,  in  vain.  ''  It  is  nothing,"  he  said  fsiindy, 
'*  I  have  walked  too  far — that  is  alL  Have  va^  die 
tea,  my  love.    I  shall  be  better  when  I  have  taken 


some." 
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necessary  for  onr  simple  meal  But  the  landlady's 
temper,  generally  on  the  simmer,  had  been  boiling 
fast  that  morning,  with  occasional  boiling  over ;  for 
this  was  the  day  of  a  certain  domestic  convulsion  I 
had  long  learnt  to  dread — ^viz.  the  hebdomadal  wash  | 
**  a  terrible  weight,"  as  she  was  wont  to  observe  with 
emphasis,  and  without  stops,  ^  on  a  pore  lone  widder, 
with  a  only  boy  bless-'is-*art  which  he  were  wonder** 
fill  handy  for  his  age  but  not  to  be  trusted  a-nigh  the 
biler  nor  yet  with  flat  irons*of  course  not." 

'  As  I  was  moving  stealthily  about,  half  bewildered 
at  findmg  myse  in  those  dominions  which  Mrs. 
Dobbs  kept  sacn^  to  herself  and  her  only  boy,  she 
suddenly  showed  at  the  door  a  stcnmy  countenance^ 
her  front  curls  being  done  up  in  irregularly  shaped 
fragments  of  Hu  Times  newspaper,  suggestive  of  small 
and  very  greasy  maintenon  cutlets, — and  her  gown 
raised  to  her  waist,  and  gathered  into  a  huge  knot 
behind,  disdosing  to  view  a  scanty  coloured  petticoat 
in  which  she  moved  in  all  the  ungracefulness  of  her 
own  natural  leanness.  In  her  reeking  and  soddened 
hands  was  a  twisted  article  she  had  just  been  wringing 
out,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  temper  gradually 
unfolded  itself,  just  as  she  unfolded  that  steaming 
substance,  which  from  a  white,  solid-looking  cable  of 
half  a.  yard  long,  expanded  into  a  ribbed  under  petti- 
coat of  five  or  six  breadths. 

*'  *'  Lor,  Miss  U.,"  she  began,  raising  her  voice  a^ 
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she  proceeded,  "  what  a  turn  you  give  me,  sure !  If 
I  didn't  think  you  was  them  sweeps  come  again  for 
their  money ! " 

*  "  A  thousand  pardons,  Mrs.  Dobbs — I  came  to 
get  the  tea.  My  father  is  very  poorly  to-night ;  worc 
than  usual ;  and  as  I  know  what  a  busy  day  this  is 
with  you,  I  thought  I  would  just  put  the  kettle  on 

and " 

'.  *'  Mrs.  Dobbs  drew  herself  up,  and  bowed  in  a  statdj 
manner,  whilst  the  immense  bunch  behind  her  swung 
out  so  as  to  sweep  off  with  considerable  clatter  a  sauce-  | 
pan  lid  from  the  kitchen  table.  I  was  very  kind,  she 
observed,  severely  eyeing  the  said  article  as  I  picked 
it  up, — "  extremely  considerate  " — ^here  the  cable  un- 
twisted with  great  rapidity — "  vastly  obliging  indeed " 
— ^here  it  began  to  expand — "but  either  she  were 
much  mistaken,  and  if  so,  she  would  be  thankful  for 
to  be  set  a-right,  for  we  was  all  infallible  creatures^ 
or,  this  here  were  her  kitchen,  and  that  kittle  were 
hers,  for  to  put  hon^  or  to  take  hoff,  accordinj^  to  the 
best  of  her  benighted  judgment."  (Here  she  gave  the 
said  kettle  a  push  back  into  the  coals,  which  veiy 
nearly  upset  it)  "And  had  I,  she  made  bold  to  ask, 
taken  into  consideration  the  weight  it  were  for  a 
anxious  mind  to  hear  strange  footsteps  peiambulatiiig 
promiscuous  in  her  places,  a-muddling  of  her  thingi^ 
and  she  a  hard-working  old  widder  with  a  only  boyi 
l)less-'is-'art — ^which  it  were  quite  enough  for  one  pair 
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6f  hands  to  have  to  do  for  lodgers  as  was  inconsistent 
enough  to  keep  not  so  much  as  a  gal  to  help  fetch  and 
cany  and  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  put  up 
with." 

*  Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  yell  from  the  back 
kitchen,  sounding  very  much  as  if  some  flesh  and 
blood  dear  to  her,  had  got  into  trouble  of  some  sort, 
and  with  an  answering  shriek  on  her  own  part,  she 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  youthful  Dobbs,  leaving  me 
free  to  make  my  own  preparations.  But  alas  !  those 
preparations  were  of  no  avail.  My  dear  father  could 
touch  nothing  I  brought  him.  Pale  and  powerless, 
he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Rest, 
he  said  feebly,  was  what  he  needed,  and  I  must  take 
my  meal  by  myself.  Then  I  felt  that  I  could  bear 
this  anguish  no  longer. 

' "  Father,"  I  said,  taking  his  cold  unresisting  hand, 
**  the  time  is  come  when  I  must  be  disobedient  I 
cannot  go  on  seeing  you  like  this,  and  do  nothing  to 
make  you  better,  when  perhaps  a  very  little — 2,  mere 
cordial  might  set  you  right  I  must — I  will  send  for 
a  doctor." 

*  He  looked  at  me  as  I  spoke — such  a  wistful  look, 
shook  his  head  sadly. 
My  love,"  he  said  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I  have  no 
money  to  pay  anyone— nothing  left    I  don't  know 
liow  to  tell  you,  yet — ^you  must  know  it     We  are 
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*  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

'  My  poor,  poor  father ! 

*  I  threw  my  arms  around  him.  I  laid  his  head 
upon  my  bosom,  and  tried  to  soothe  him,  as  one 
soothes  a  little  child.  I  told  him  I  would  wcHk  for 
him — ^beg  for  him,  if  necessary — ^but  my  words  seemed 
to  grieve  him  all  the  more.  Stroking  my  hands  widi 
infinite  tenderness,  he  faltered  out, ''  Child,  child,  what 
is  to  become  of  you  f  I  tell  you  we  are  b^gars,  and 
it  is  all  my  doing.  But  it  was  for  your  sake.  If  I 
have  erred,  it  has  at  least  been  for  you '* 

* "  It  has,"  I  cried.  "  You  have  been  die  best  of 
parents.  No  father  ever  was  so  kind — so  dear.  And 
if  you  have  lost  everything,  it  is  only  a  double  reason 
why  I  should  prove  that  you  have  still  a  daughter, 
whose  heart  and  life  are  yours — wholly  youis.  Have 
I  not  hands— eyes — a  certain  amount  of  education  ? 
Others  earn  a  livelihood  by  these,  and  why  not  I  \ 
Don't  fancy  it  is  a  new  thought  I  have  long  chafed 
at  my  own  idleness — my  uselessness — and  longed  for 
work.  Father,  I  will  make  you  rich  yet — ^never 
fear — only  don't  grieve — cheer  up,  and  all  wiU  yet  be 
well" 

*  He  stroked  my  head  as  I  knelt  beside  him. 
"  You  are  the  best  of  dear  good  children,**  he  said ; 
"  but  you  don't  know  what  you  talk  o£  You  have  no 
health  for  work,  God  help  you  ! " 
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'  *  "Oh  you  are  wrong,"  I  cried \  "and  even  if  my 

body  be  weak,  my  courage  is  strong.    And  hope, 

courage,  energy  are  everything  in  this  world.    You 

shall  see — ^you  shall  see." 

:   'He  turned  bis  &ce  away,  and  sighing  deeply,  kept 

silence. 

'  But  by  degrees,  as  I  continued  to  speak  with  strong 
confidence  of  the  future,  his  heart  seemed  to  open  to 
the  comfort  of  my  words,  and  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  soothed.  And  gradually  then,  I  drew  firom  him 
the  sad  details  of  his  ruin — and  learnt  with  horror  I 
cannot  describe  that  he  was  in  daily,  hourly  fear  of 
arrest  "  And  once  in  prison,"  he  exdaimed  with  a. 
groan,  "  I  shall  never  leave  it  alive.  And  then — ^then, 
what  is  to  become  of  you  % " 

'My  heart  did  indeed  sink  within  me  at  these 
words — but  I  would  not  give  way.  "  Have  we  not 
Providence  1 "  I  exclaimed ;  "  let  us  put  our  trust  in 
Him,  and  He  will  not  desert  us." 

*  As  I  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  our  landlady, 
with  bare  arms  and  cloudy  countenance,  put  in  her 
Tlm^-papered  head,  and  announced, 

* "  A  genlum  for  the  Captain." 

^My  father  turned  pale  as  death.  "It  can't  be 
Isaacs,  surely,  at  this  hour?"  he  muttered. 

'A  thrill  of  horror  shot  through  me.  Was  the 
worst  come  already,  then,  and  must  I  see  the  old  man 
dragged  to  prison  before  my  very  face  ? 
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"'No  one  can  come  in/'  I  cried,  rushing  to  the 
door;  ''don't  you  see  that  my  father  is  ill,  Mrs. 
Dobbs  % — much  too  ill  to  be  disturbed  at  this  time  of 
night" 

'"The  genlum  won't  be  hindered,"  Mrs.  Dobbs 
replied  with  severe  emphasis.  And  at  the  same 
moment  a  tall  form  appeared  behind  her,  and  I 
found  myself  all  but  in  the  arms  of  Colonel  Ren- 
frew. 

'  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  motion^ 
less,  surveying  the  scene,  and  apparently  unable  to 
speak.  I  could  see  that  he  was  inexpressibly  shocked 
at  my  father's  appearance.  But  he,  the  dear  old  man,, 
with  his  wonted  respect  for  his  commanding  officer, 
endeavoured  to  rise  at  the  sight  of  him.  The  effort 
was,  however,  too  great.  He  was,  in  fact,  unable  to 
stand. 

* "  Don't  move,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  move,"  cried 
the  Colonel,  taking  the  poor  thin  hand,  and  warmly 
pressing  it,  whilst  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  Why, 
what  is  this  %  You  have  been  ill — ^you  have  been  ill, 
and  have  not  let  me  know !  What  has  been  the 
matter  ?  I  have  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  find  you, 
and  only  did  so  at  last  through  good  old  Maigaret 
Dalton,  who  does  not  cut  her  friends  like  some  people. 
I  got  at  her  direction  through  a  seigeanf  s  wife  she 
wrote  to  some  time  back,  and  so  I  got  at  yours."  The 
Colonel  kept  talking  loud  and  fast,  I  believe  to  dis* 
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guise  his  emotion.  **  As  for  you,  Miss  Mabel,  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  bring  myself  to  speak  to  you  after 
your  behaviour — ^never  letting  me  hear  of  him  or 
of  yourself  all  this  time." 

.  *  I  could  not  answer.  The  tears  were  running  down 
my  cheeks  at  the  sound  of  the  familiar  voice,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  I  should  never  be  able  to  stop 
them.  I  could  not  look  at  the  kind,  noble  face.  It 
was  too  much. 

*  He  was  scarcely  less  affected  than  myself,  and  for 
a  while  he  could  do  nothing  but  pat  me  on  the  arm 
vnth  a  gentle  touch,  and  repeat  "  There  I  there  !  it's 
very  natural  on  first  seeing  an  old  fiiend — ^very  natural 
— but  you  must  n't,  my  dear — ^you  really  must  n't.*-^ 
And  what  has  been  wrong  with  my  old  comrade  ?  let 
me  know  about  it — ^let  me  hear " 

*  Then  to  give  me  time  to  recover,  he  began  talking 
of  the  regiment,  which  was  going  immediately  to  Scot- 
land.    And  ever  and  anon  he  glanced  with  infinite 
kindness  at  my  father,  who  listened  to  him  with  grave 
respect,  but  neither  appeared  to  share  in  his  emotion 
nor  to  respond  to  his  warmth.    At  last,  turning  to  me, 
with  a  strange  softness  in  his  tone,  he  said,  "  Tell  me, 
now,  my  dear  young  lady,  for  you  should  know  best; — 
is   this  old  friend  of  mine  well  enough  to  hear  a 
piece  of  good  news — a  piece  of  news  that  will  over- 
joy him  ? ^" 

*'  Before  I  could  answer,  my  father  had  started  to 
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his  feet — ^his    &ce  crimson.      '^  J7u  ring  has  bem 
found/**  he  cried,  to  my  inexpressible  amazement. 

'  ^  It  has,''  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  whilst  laige  tears 
rose  to  his  eyes  ;  '^  it  has  indeed ;  and  I  am  come  to 
ask  if  you  can  forgive  a  man  whp  has  so  cruelly, 
though.  Heaven  knows,  so  unintentionally  injured  yout 
What  can  I  say?  how  excuse  myself) — ^Yes,  it  is 
found,  and  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  it  migfat 
almost  seem  like  the  interposition  of  Providence. 
Listen  to  me.  I  came  to  London  a  short  time  ago^ 
and  sent  some  clothes  to  the  tailor's  to  be  altered; 
amongst  which  were  a  pair  of  militaiy  trousers,  which 
required  a  trifle  of  repair.  Imagine  my  sensations, 
vrhtn  some  days  after,  the  head  of  the  Finn  waited 
upon  me  (a  man  of  substance,  by  the  way,  and  keq)S 
his  brougham — very  different  from  us  poor  devils  of 
soldiers  !)  and  mentioned  that  he  had  called  to  de- 
liver to  me  a  ring  which  a  journeyman  tailor  in  their 
employ,  had  found  embedded  in  the  lining  of  my 
trousers  in  such  a  position  that  it  had  been  not  only 
protected,  but  absolutely  hidden  by  the  seaoL  Mr. 
S added  that  conceiving  this  ring  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value,  from  the  size  of  the  diamond,  he  had 
made  a  point  of  returning  it  himself,  both  for  safety 
sake,  and  to  make  known  the  honesty  of  the  finder, 
who  might  have  appropriated  it  without  detection,  as 
no  one  whatever  had  been  present  at  the  finding. 
•  ' "  How  it  got  there/'  the  Colonel  added,  ^  is  one 
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of  those  mysteries  that  defy  explanation.  I  was 
searched,  as  you  saw,  with  a  particularity  that  one 
would  have  thought  nothing  cotdd  escape,  and  how  it 
could  have  worked  itself  into  such  a  position,  seems 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  You  may  imagine  what  I 
felt  when  I  saw  it,  and  remembered  that  it  was  I  who 

had  induced  you  to  leave  the  regiment " 

*I  will  not  describe  the  scene  that  followed;  I 
cannot  think  of  it  now  without  emotion.    But  I  began 
to  tremble  lest  the  excitement  of  this  joy  might  not  be 
more  prejudicial  to  my  dear  invalid,  than  even  his 
previous  misery  had  been,  when  I  noticed  the  hectic 
spot  that   gradually   brightened    on    either   cheek. 
Again  and  again  the  two  comrades  went  over  the 
scene  of  that  day ;  our  last  bottle  of  wine  was  pro 
duced ;  they  pledged  one  another  in  it,  my  father 
appearing  to  enjoy  the  single  glass  he  took,  iK>t,  it 
must  be  owned,  without  considerable  remonstrance  on 
my  part,  for  I  thought  him  far  too  excited  already. 
But  he  would  not  listen  to  me.     It  seemed  as  though 
he  could  never  weary  of  asking  questions,  and  hearing 
particulars  about  the  dear  old  corps — the  changes  that 
had  occurred  since  he  left — the  condition  and  beha- 
viour of  the  men.     His  heart  seemed  to  have  suddenly* 
opened — ^his  pride,  that  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  to 
have  as  suddenly  disappeared.    His  honour  had  been 
vindicated — he  stood  before  the  world  once  more,  an 
honest  man,  and  the  glory  of  that  triumph  was  more 
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than  enough  to  obliterate  even  the  miserable  recoQec- 
tions  of  the  past 

*But  I  was  groiR'ing  every  moment  more  uneasy. 
Softly  I  stole  from  the  room  to  ascertain  from  Mrs. 
Dobbs  the  exact  hour,  resolved  on  my  return  to  tell 
them  both  boldly  they  must  separate.  But  on  my 
way  back,  I  heard  through  the  half  open  door,  the 
Colonel's  well-known  voice  exclaim  in  tones  of  eager 
interest,  "  And  now  tell  me,  my  dear,  dear  old  fellow, 
why  after  all,  you  so  obstinately  refused  to  be  searched 
Was  it  pride,  that  terrible  besetting  sin  of  yours, 
or " 

'Something  made  me  pause  for  the  reply. 

' "  Oh,  I  was  wrong — very  wrong,"  my  father  ex- 
claimed. "  I  see  it  now.  Yes,  I  was  proud,  as  you 
well  know,  and  doubly  proud  because  of  my  poverty, 
the  extent  of  which  you  did  not  know.  Listen  to  me, 
sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  of  my  sad,  sad 
story." 

*  I  trembled.  I  paused  for  the  coming  revelation. 
Friends,  can  you  condemn  me  1 — I  listened^  breathless. 

*  "You  see,  sir,  my  last  remaining  child — ^that  girl 
who  has  just  left  us,  had  been  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  her  doctor  had  told  me  that  her  reco^'ery — ^nay, 
her  actual  existence,  depended  on  &e  amount  of 
nourishment  she  could  be  induced  to  take.  Now, 
the  food  I  was  able  to  command  for  her,  was  so 
common,  and  often  so  ill-cooked  as  to  be  the  very 
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teverse  of  tempting  to  a  delicate  stomach.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  I  actually  got  into  the  habit  of  saving  for 
her  from  the  mess  what  I  could  gladly  have  consumed 
myself.  I  did  indeed,  Colonel.  How  must  my  pride 
be  fallen,  when  I  can  make  you  such  a  confession  % 
Don't  think  I  seek  to  justify  myself.  But  she  was  all 
I  had  left  me — ^my  one  ewe  lamb,  and  on  my  honour 
I  almost  starved  myself  to  feed  her  without  fraud. 
And  wonderful  to  say,  I  not  only  escaped  all  detection, 
but  as  I  believe,  even  suspicion.  Possibly  my  known 
character  protected  me  from  the  latter,  and  our  ser- 
vant Margaret,  the  only  person  in  my  confidence,  was 
far  too  devoted  to  betray  a  practice  which  she  con- 
sidered fully  justified  by  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
Many  a  time  have  I  been  driven  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  my  own  appetite  on  bread  and  cheese  in  that  faith- 
ful servant's  room. 

*• "  Well,  on  that  evening  I  had  managed  to  secrete 
more  than  usual.  Imagine,  then,  the  horror  to  me  of 
your  proposed  search.  I  felt  I  could  never  endurfe 
the  disgrace  of  such  an  exposure.  How,  after  a  dis- 
covery so  degrading,  could  I  show  my  face  again  at 
the  mess  I  And  you  had  so  nearly  detected  me. 
You  had  your  hand  actually  in  my  pocket  Another 
nioment,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  known. 
Strangers,  too,  present  1  The  regiment  would  have 
been  disgraced  in  my  person !  I  could  not  have 
borne  it  1" 
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'  *^  My  poor  fidbw ! — ^Bat,  Unwiiiy  sar^  yoa  mi^ 
have  trasted  me  aficrwaidsw  I  should  at  least  have 
kept  your  secret    Was  I  not  your  fneDdt* 

'''No  doubt — and  I  was  wrrag — unjustifiable — ^I 
see  it  now.    Bat  I  was  half  maddened  by  diat  le&ov 

Lateward's  insinuations,  snd  altogether Ah,  dwre 

is  no  use  in  recurring  to  it  now.  It  is  past,  and  witk 
it  every  hope  I  had  on  earth.  But  you  wore  in  no 
way  to  blame.  You  could  do  no  other  than  you  did, 
and  it  is  fit  I  should  bear  the  penalty  of  my  own 
mad  obstinacy.    You  will  never  betray  me^  sir  I " 

'  "  Need  you  ask  it  I  But  don't  be  down-hearted, 
my  dear  fellow.  We  must  never  cease  wcMrkin^  tiU 
we  have  got  you  something,  I  told  my  kind  firiend 
General  M the  whole  story  no  later  than  yester- 
day, and  he  promised  to  interest  himself — ^I  have 
strong  hopes  that  in  a  few  days  we  shall  hear  some> 

thiug "^ 

Too  late,  too  late,"  sighed  my  poor  father,  sacfly; 

I  am  a  broken-down  man — ^health,  eneigy,  spirits — 
all  gone — too  crushed,  too  old,  to  begin  ag»n,  or 
hope  afiresh.  My  life  has  been  one  loog  disappoiot*^ 
ment,  and  what  concerns  me  now,  is  not  myself  but 
my  child ^" 

'  He  stopped  short,  for  I  chose  that  moment  in 
which  to  enter  the  room,  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
the  conversation. 

'  Thunderstruck,  half  bewildered  by  the  revelationi 
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that  had  thus  unexpectedly  met  my  ear,  the  feeling 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  was  amazement  that  my 
father  should  have  betrayed  to  Colonel  Renfrew — ^and 
so  unnecessarily — ^what  I  should  have  supposed  his 
pnde  would  have  led  him  to  conceal  from  every 
human  being.    But  I  perceived  that  he  was  not  himt- 
seE    His  flushed  face  and  excited  tones  filled  me 
with  alann.    What  to  a  stranger  might  have  seemed 
the  mere  effect  of  pleasurable  excitement,   to  me 
appeared  the  too  certain  indication  of  illness.     He 
had  taken  no  food  since  the  morning,  and  the  wine  he 
had  now  swallowed,  though  scarcely  more  than  a 
glassful,  might  yet  seriously  increase  the  fever  that 
was  consuming  him.     I  resolved  that  this  agitating 
interview  should  cease,  and  at  once.    Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  pause  occasioned  by  my  entrance,  I  told 
the  Colonel  that  it  was  high  time  my  father  should 
retire  to  rest    That  kind  friend  took  the  hint,  and 
rose  to  go.     But  presently  contriving  a  pretext  for 
drawing  me  out  of  the  room,  he  slipped  a  purse  into 
my  hand.     "  Use  this  for  him,"  he  whispered,  with 
deep  emotion,  "  and  send  to  me  without  scruple,  if 
you  should  want  more.    Surely  an  old  friend  and 
brother  officer  has  a  right  to  minister  to  his  neces- 
sities— especially  when  he  is  in  a  manner  the  cause  of 
them.     But  don't  let  him  know — don't  wound  his 
pride.     Ah,  that  pride  of  his  !  how  much  it  has  cost 
us  both.    I  have  injured  him  deeply — so  deeply  that 
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the  recollection  will  haunt  me  to  my  AyiAg  day. 
Dear,  dear  old  fellow,  how  changed  he  is — ^how  £adlen 
away  !  Why,  why  did  you  not  let  me  know  his  diffi- 
culties, Miss  Unwin  t" 

^  I  whispered  that  he  had  himself  foibidden  it,  and 
in  so  stem  a  manner,  that  I  dared  not  disobey.  I 
had  often  wished  to  write,  but 

'He  groaned,  and  turned  away.  ''All  wounded 
pride,"  he  muttered.  "  That  has  caused  his  min,  and 
my  never-ending  regret  Ah,  you  would  hate  me 
indeed,  if  you  knew  alL" 

' "  I  do  know  all,"  I  answered,  "  and  you — you  were 
in  no  wise  to  blame.  You  could  not  act  otherwise. 
I  heard  him  say  so." 

'  He  took  my  hand ;  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.— 
''  Bless  you  for  those  words,"  he  said,  with  deep  feel- 
ing. "  And  remember,  I  trust  you  to  spare  nothing— 
nothing  for  his  benefit  and  your  own.  I  have  a  right 
over  you  both  henceforth,  for  I  am  bound  to  3rou  by 
the  strongest  of  all  ties — ^that  of  the  injury  I  have  so 
innocently  done  both  him  and  you." 

'  One  look  of  sorrowful  kindness,  one  gentle  pies- 
sure  of  the  hand,  and  he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*That  night  I  spent  by  my  father's  bedside*  He 
was  so  feverish,  so  strange  and  excited,  that  I  dared 
not  leave  him;  and  at  length  in  my  alarm  I  called  up 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  persuaded  her  to  go  for  the  nearest 
doctor,  who,  when  he  arrived,  pronounced  him  to  be 
in  a  very  serious  state  indeed. 

*  Ah,  what  hours  those  were,  that  followed !     As  I 
sat  listening  to  his  ravings,  which  naturally  turned  on 
the  exciting  themes  that  had  last  occupied  his  ra** 
tional  thoughts,  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  fami- 
liarising m3rself  with  details  which  he  went  over  again 
and  again  almost  without  cessation.     My  heart  was 
well-nigh  broken,  as  I  listened.    He  would  imagine 
himself  the  victim  of  some  plot,  and  wildly  repel 
some  fancied  accusation,  tossing  his  arms,  and  angrily 
forbidding  all  approach;  or  he  would  picture  himself 
being  dragged  to  prison,  and  imploring  his  captors  to 
have  mercy  on  his  daughter.     Ever  passing  from  one 
painful  delusion  to  another,  he  rang  the  changes,  as  it 
were,  on  the  sufferings  of  the  last  few  months,  till  I 
felt  as  though  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.    Yet  I  must 
bear  it     The  dear  old  man,  who  had  lost  all,  through 
his  devoted  love  for  me,  should  not  be  abandoned  in 
the  hour  of  his  utmost  need.     I  would  cling  to  him 
whilst  I  had  life  and  sense  remaining. 

F  r 
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*  So,  hour  ailer  hour  I  sat  beside  him ;  and  the  sun 
rose,  and  again  the  sun  went  down;  and  at  last  he 
grew  calmer.  Calling  the  doctor  to  him  (he  evidently 
mistook  him  for  Margaret),  he  enjoined  him  not  to 
apprise  Miss  Unwin.  *^  She  knows  nothing,"  he  said, 
'*  and  she  never  need  know.  Remember — not  a  syl- 
lable  '*     And  then,  as  though  satisfied  with  this 

injunction,  he  swallowed  the  medicine  offered  him, 
and  sank  into  a  sleep,  which,  though  feverish  and 
Restless,  was  yet  peace  compared  with  the  excitement 
that  had  preceded  it  Then  I  had  time  to  pause  and 
think.. 

*  We  had  plenty  of  money  for  present  needs — that 
was  one  blessing.  In  Colonel  Renfrew's  purse  were 
twenty  pounds — a  little  fortune  under  our  circum- 
stances. How  I  thanked  him  in  my  heart  for  this 
generous  and  most  timely  aid.  The  doctor,  too,  gave 
me  what  comfort  he  could,  assuring  me  that  at  pre- 
sent at  least,  he  was  sanguine  about  the  case.  Yet 
for  the  next  two  days  the  s)rmptoms  scarcely  varied, 
and  my  attendance  in  the  sick  room  was  almost  unin- 
terrupted. I  was  upheld  in  that  long  and  anxious 
watch  by  the  false  strength  that  fear  and  excitement 
give.  At  length,  however,  the  fever  did  abate,  and 
then  succeeded  a  weakness  so  great,  that  it  seemed 
the  precursor  of  a  yet  greater  change.  How  thankful 
was  I  then,  to  be  able  to  procure  for  the  beloved 
invalid  the  nourishing  food  and  cordials  the  doctor 
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pronounced    indispensable.      What   should  I  have 
done,  but  for  Colonel  Renfrew's  bounty  % 

^  Alas !  I  had  been  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing that  kind  friend  again.    A  hasty  scrawl,  dated 
from  his  agent's,  had  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  Scotland  without  a 
moment's  delay,   disturbances  of  a  serious  nature 
having  broken  out  in  one  part  of  that  country.     It 
was  a  sore  trial,  he  said,  not  to  wish  us  good-bye 
before  starting,  but  he  should  live  in  hopes  of  retum- 
\xx%  to  us  very,  very  soon.     "And  tell  my  dear  old 
comrade,"  wrote   this   kind   friend,    "that  he  must 
keep  up  his  spirits.     I  have  good  hopes  of  seeing  him 
comfortably  established  in  an  excellent  berth  before 
long.     I  had  a  long  talk  with  Sir  James  about  him 
the  very  morning  after  my  visit  to  you,  and  he  spoke 
most  encouragingly.    And  now,  my  dear  young  lady, 
you  must  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  a  small  sum  for 
your  mutual  use.    You  will  not  mention  it  to  him,  of 
course,  for  even  in  spite  of  all,  I  strongly  suspect  his 
old,  his  only  fault  still  remains  uncured.     But  recol- 
lect there  will  be  more  at  your  service  shortly.    Is  not 
everything  that  I  have,  yours  and  his,  henceforth,  to 
share  with  me?" 

*  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  generous  man,  who 
at  that  time  had  little  besides  his  professional  income, 
had  actually  borrowed  the  money,  (one  hundred 
poundis,)  which  he  sent  me  in  that  letter.    Need  I 

F  F  2 
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say  with  idiat  oveiflowing  giatitiide  I  receired  i^  or 
how  I  blessed  the  donor  in  my  heait,  and  pcayed  that 
his  charity  might  letmn  a  himdredfold  into  his  own 
bosom! 

^  From  that  time  my  fiither  mended — sknvfy,  vcij 
slowly — ^tin  at  length  the  doctor  ^Honoimcxd  him 
£urly  out  of  danger.  But  the  veiy  next  day  my 
anxiety  was  again  aroosed  by  observing  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  the  said  doctor  listened  to  die  beating 
of  the  patient's  heart  I  even  followed  him  oat  of 
the  room  to  enquire  whether  he  su^)ected  the  exist- 
ence of  disease  in  that  oigan.  His  answer  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  **  Disease — ^no,"  he  said,  **  not 
exactly.  The  heart  is  weak,  and  no  wonder;  but 
with  rest,  good  light  nourishment,  and  entire  absence 
of  excitement — entire  absence  of  excitement  and 
attention  to  the  prescribed  draughts^  he  will  do 
well" 

'  I  felt  a  sinking  at  my  heart — a  presentiment  of 
coming  evil  Perhaps  it  was  that  I  was  ill  myself. 
My  head  was  heavy,  my  limbs  trembling;  the 
pressure  to  which  I  had  been  subjected,  was  b^;in- 
ning  to  tell  upon  me.     But  I  must  not  give  way  yet 

*'  I  had  one  difficulty,  which,  absurdly  trivial  as  it 
may  seem  to  you  both,  was  far  from  being  so  to  me 
then,  seeing  that  I  had  not  handled  half  a  dozen  ten 
pound  bank  notes  in  my  whole  life  before.  Mrs. 
Dobbs  had  already  changed  for  me  one  of  the  two 
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which  had  constituted  Colonel  Renfrew's  first  present, 
and  nov  I  found  myself  obliged  to  convert  another 
into  money,  but  the  cutting  innuendoes  the  good 
woman  had  indulged  in  respecting  our  sudden  riches 
— her  hopes  that  we  should  now  live  more  free,  and 
as  became  gentlefolks,  made  me  shrink  from  invoking 
her  aid  a  second  time  in  such  a  matter.     Unwilling 
therefore,  as  I  was,  to  leave  my  father's  bedside  even 
for  half  an  hour,  I  resolved  to  apply  to  a  respectable 
milliner  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  I  had 
scraped  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  hurried  off  to  her 
shop  for  the  purpose.    She  happened  to  have  no 
change  in  the  house,  but  very  civilly  offered  to  send 
for  some,  if  I  would  take  a  seat  meanwhile.    I  did  so, 
but  her  assistant  was  so  long  away,  that  I  began  ta 
fear  my  note  must  have  been  a  forged  one,  and  that 
I  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  possession.    At 
last,  however,  the  young  person  returned,  the  money 
was  counted  into  my  eager  hand,  and  with  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  which  rather  seemed  to  astonish 
the  good  milliner,  I  hurried  away. 

*  Once  out  of  sight  of  the  shop,  I  ran — I  flew  towards 
home.  There,  standing  before  our  gate,  was  a  hackney 
coach,  and  a  couple  of  rough  surly-looking  men  were 
Ibuzi^ling  at  our  door,  apparently  conversing  with  Mrs. 
Dobbs. 

*  "  Well,  Miss  U.,'*  she  exclaimed,  the  moment  she 
saw  me,  "  it's  high  time  ye  were  bacL    There's  the 
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Capting  been  a-making  sach  a  to^o  upstairs,  irfaidr 
I  shouldn't  wonder  as  they  could  hear  him  in  die 
hattics  next  door." 

'  I  rushed  upstairs,  and  into  the  sick  room.  A  dark, 
thick,  hairy-looking  man  was  standing  by  the  bedside 
with  his  hat  on,  and  speaking  in  loud  authoritative 
tones,  whilst  my  father,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed, 
was  talking  and  gesticulating  with  a  flushed  counter 
nance  and  fiery  eyes. 

* "  What,  what  is  all  this  ? "  I  exclaimed,  with  hor- 
rified amazement  "  Don't  you  know — ^were  you  not 
told  that  he  was  to  be  kept  quiet?  It  is  simply 
destruction  to  him  to  be  doing  what  he  is  doing." 

'The  man  turned,  and  without  raising  his  ha^ 
coolly  surveyed  me. 

* "  The  Captain's  daughter,  I  'xpect,"  he  observed  at 
length,  with  a  sort  of  grin  that  was  half  familiar,  half 
contemptuous. 

*  My  usual  timidity  vanished  at  once.  *' Yes,  his 
daughter,"  I  exclaimed,  "his  daughter,  who  will  not 
stand  by  and  see  him  sacrificed  thus.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say,  be  pleased  to  say  it  to  me,  and  in 
another  room. 

*"Why,  you  see,"  returned  the  man,  with  a  cool 
assurance  that  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  any  heat  of 
mine,  "  thafs  as  it  may  be.  It  mayn't  be  the  same 
thing,  and  then  in  course  I  look  to  him.  He's  my 
creditor,  he  is.    And  it's  easy  talking,  but  doing's  what 
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Tm  come  for.  The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  I  must 
have  my  money,  and  that's  all  about  if 

^  His  insolent  determination  quite  got  the  better  of 
me.  I  felt  helpless  in  his  hands.  He  was  not  to  be 
angered,  because  he  was  not  to  be  resisted.  In  a 
word,  he  had  us  in  his  power,  and  he  knew  it 

*"I  must  get  up,  my  dear,"  cried  my  father, 
endeavouring  hurriedly  to  rise,  "I  must  get  up  at 
once,  and  go  into  the  City.  Send  for  a  coach.  I 
am  quite  strong  enough.     Perhaps  I  might  still " 

'"Nothing  of  that  kind,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Isaacs,, 
pushing  him  back.  "City  be  dashed.  You  don't 
leave  this  here,  till  you  go  along  with  me.  My  meh's 
below,  and  as  for  coaches,  I've  one  at  the  door  at  the 
present  time,  just  your  mark — a  excellent  roomy  one." 

* "  Oh !  mercy !  mercy ! "  I  exclaimed,  seizing  hold 
oi  him,  and  endeavouring  to  drag  him  away.  "  You^ 
will  kill  him !  He  is  not  fit  to  stir.  Don't  you  see 
how  ill  he  is?" 

*"I11,"  repeated  Mr.  Isaacs,  with  infinite  disgust, 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  his  hat,  and  wiping  his 
forehead  with  a  handkerchief  he  evidently  kept  there 
for  the  purpose,  then  replacing  both  handkerchief  and 
hat  as  before,  "1111  I'm  sure  it  makes  me  ill  to  be 
kept  out  of  my  money  this  fashion.  But  I  an't  a 
going  to  stand  it  not  a  day  longer." 

* "  Only  come  away  now,"  I  cried,  never  letting  go 
my  hold  of  him;  "qome  with  me,  if  you  have  the 
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heart  of  a  man.  And  you,  fi^tther,"  I  whispered  to  die 
poor  inralid  who  was  lying  there,  breathlessly  waidh 
ing  my  every  movement  with  staring  eyes,  ^don*t 
trouble  yourself— I  can  manage  it  aU.  Have  no  fear, 
only  keep  quiet,  I  implore  yon.  Try  to  go  to  sleep 
— ^for  my  sake ** 

'  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  Mr.  Isaacs  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  adjoining  roono.  Then 
I  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

^  I  had  obtained  a  reprieve  for  my  father — that  was 
something. 

'  *<  Now,  what  is  the  amount  of  this  debtl  ** 

'  *^  Three  hundred  and  seventy-^ix,  ten,  eleven,  not 
one  farthing  less,"  replied  Mr.  Isaacs^  all  in  a  breath, 
and  coolly  confronting  me. 

*  We  stared  at  one  another  for  a  few  raft>nients,  he 
with  a  swaggering  sort  of  expression,  which  said  clearly, 
^  Now  you  know  the  extent  of  my  power,  take  it  easy, 
as  I  do;" — and  I,  with  a  feeling  that  was  little  short 
of  despair.  How  was  it  possible  ever  to  pay  such  a 
debt)    A  whole  lifetime  of  toil  would  not  do  it 

* "  And  you  were  coming  to  drag  him  to  prison  ?  ** 

• "  Rayther  so,"  he  rejoined,  surveying  himself  with 
evident  admiration  in  a  cracked  mirror  over  the 
chimney  piece ;  ''  leastways  there  an't  no  call  Ux  them 
kind  of  expressions,  \i  you  please.  I'm  a-going,  well 
say,  to  remove  him  to  my  place  for  safe  keeping. 
For  the  present    Sounds  better,  that  does.    He'll  be 
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able  to  raise  the  amount  before  long,  /  dare  say. 

Friends  'U  come  forrard ^" 

^  ^'  He  has  no  friends.    He  can  never  hope  to  raise 
it" 
Mr.  Isaacs  gave  an  expressive  shrug. 
*"  Then  he  must  do  tlie  t'other  thing,  that's  all. 
But  as  for  living,  it's  as  good  living  under  lock  and 
key  as  anywheres  elses.     Nothing  but  that  you  can't 
step  out  just  when  you've  a  mind  to,  and  you  soon 
gets  used  to  that.    Some  lives  a  whole  Hfetime  in  the 
Bench,  and  as  strong  and  hearty  as  I  am.     It's  all 
'abiL" 

*•  I  sat  down.  I  felt  like  an  infant  in  the  grasp  of  a 
giant.  Yet  there  must  be  a  means  of  getting  round 
this  man,  as  there  is  of  getting  round  every  human 
being  on  this  earth,  and  my  human  nature  ought  to 
point  it  out  to  me.  All  at  once,  a  light  beamed  upon 
me.     I  would  try  the  simple  truth. 

*'  I  did  so.  I  told  him  my  fatlier  had  been  dying, 
and  was  only  lately  pronounced  out  of  danger — ^that 
to  remove  him  to  any  place  in  his  present  state,  would 
be  simply  to  destroy  him.  I  said  that  I  had  one 
hundred  pounds  in  the  house,  which  had  been  given 
me  for  his  use — that  this  should  be  his — Mr.  Isaacs' 
— on  the  instant,  provided  he  would  leave  us  unmo- 
lested for  a  few  months  longer,  during  which  period 
I  solemnly  promised  to  try  to  borrow  more  towards 
the  payment  of  this  debt,  as  well  as  to  seek  some 
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means  of  earning  money  by  my  own  exertions.  I 
assured  him  there  were  good  hopes  of  my  fi^tther's 
obtaining  some  situation  which  might  enable  him  to 
pay  all  he  owed  himself,  before  long,  if  his  creditois 
would  only  give  him  time. 

*Our  conference  ended  in  my  obtaining  what  I 
sought — what  was  to  me  invaluable — delay.  He  saw 
I  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  it  came  from  my  heart, 
and  doubtless  he  reflected  that  if  his  visit  gained  him 
only  one  hundred  pounds,  still  it  was  one  hundred 
more  than  he  had  calculated  upon  obtaining,  for  he 
had  never  suspected  my  father  of  possessing  such 
a  sum  in  ready  money.  It  was  not  indeed  without  a 
sharp  pang  that  I  handed  him  the  precious  bank 
note,  in  exchange  for  his  written  acknowledgment,  and 
promise  of  respite.  How  little  had  our  kind  friend 
imagined  when  he  borrowed  that  money,  that  it  was 
to  become  the  prey  of  such  a  harpy!  Yet  after  all, 
what  better  purpose  could  it  serve,  than  that  of  saving 
my  beloved  father  from  the  horrors  of  a  prison  1 

*  I  saw  Mr.  Isaacs  depart — stared  at  open-mouthed 
by  Mrs.  Dobbs  in  the  passage,  as  well  as  by  her  only 
boy,  who  peeped  out  at  him  with  horrified  looks  fixMn 
behind  the  protection  of  her  meagre  figure.  I  saw 
him  light  his  cigar,  slowly  enter  the  coach,  and  drive 
off  with  his  satellites.  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes 
as  long  as  he  was  visible,  then  I  closed  the  window, 
sat  down,  and  drew  a  long  breath.    I  had  saved  my 
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dear  Either  from  death — ^perhaps  from  still  worse — 
and  before  the  same  risk  could  occur  again,  I  must 
learn  to  make  my  life  of  use — ^my  labour  profitable, 

*Now,  however,  that  this  peril  was  fairly  over,  I 
began  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  mischief  the 
excitement  might  have  done  him.  Full  of  anxiety 
on  his  account,  I  hurried  back  to  him,  expecting  to 
be  greeted  with  eager  and  agitated  enquiries.  But 
I  found  he  had  dropped  quietly  to  sleep — and  re- 
lieved of  my  fears,  I  sank  down  on  a  chair  by  his 
bedside,  and  overcome  with  weariness  both  of  mind 
and  body,  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber  myself. 

^  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  awoke,  starting 
suddenly  to  my  feet  with  a  kind  of  painful  conscious- 
ness that  I  had  neglected  my  father.  I  glanced  at 
Mrs.  Dobbs'  watch  on  the  table  near — it  was  long 
past  the  hour  of  his  usual  medicine.  I  hastily  poured 
out  the  draught,  and  tried  to  arouse  him  to  take  it,  but 
in  vain.     He  heeded  not  my  summons — he  never 

stirred.    There  he  lay,  his  face  turned  to  the  wall 

I  began  to  tremble 

*  I  gazed  at  him — I  stooped  down — ^breathless — I 

gazed  nearer — nearer — I  put  my  face  to  his it  was 

quite  cold 

*Then  I  knew  that  he  had  left  me 

*  It  must  have  been  some  hours  after,  that  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn,  arriving  to  pay  his  usual  visit,  found  me  insen- 
sible beside  the  lifeless  body,  and  not  without  some 
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diflicalty  succeeded  in  restoriog  me  to  consciousness. 
The  sudden  end  of  his  patient  scarcely  took  him  by 
surprise:  he  had  thought  such  an  event  not  impro- 
bable,  should  any  circumstance  occasion  unusual  ex- 
citement Hence  his  reiterated  cautions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  entire  repose,  constant  watching,  &c^  &c 

'Humanly  speaking  then,  my  absence  had  occasioned 
my  father's  death.  Had  I  been  there,  I  had  never 
suffered  the  man  Isaacs  to  enter  his  chamber  at  alL 
As  it  was,  he  had  been  helpless  in  his  hands.  His 
wild  fears  had  been  all  but  realised,  and  he  had  seen 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  dragged  to  prison. 
Isaacs  had  destroyed  him. 

'  I  have  always  thought  it  wonderful  that  I  escaped 
an  attack  of  brain  fever  at  that  time.  I  had  been  kn 
so  long  on  the  stretch  of  excitement,  that  this  last 
blow,  coming  as  it  did,  with  such  startling  suddenness, 
might  well  have  shaken  my  reason,  or  even  destroyed 
my  life.  But  who  shall  measure  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing that  may  be  borne  before  "the  silver  cord  is 
loosed,"  or  "  the  golden  bowl  broken  "  \  Rarely,  when 
we  wish  for  death,  does  that  dark  angel  come.  He 
shuns  the  eyes  that  follow  him,  and  from  the  out- 
stretched, pleading  hands,  turns  resolutely  away. 

*•  I  have  a  horrible  remembrance  of  the  days  that 
followed,  when  the  skies  looked  cold  and  dead  like 
that  shrouded  form  by  which  I  kept  my  almost  un- 
broken watch.     I  was  stunned  at  first,  as  people  are 
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after  a  great  blow;  and  strange,  most  strange  —  I 
scarcely  seemed  to  myself  to  grieve.  I  felt  indif- 
ferent about  all  things,  but  especially  about  my 
own  future.  I  had  no  longer  work  to  do,  and.  I 
might  mourn,  when  I  could  mourn,  unchecked  and 
unregarded.  There  was  no  longer  either  motive  for 
exertion,  or  call  for  self-denial.  I  felt  this  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*They  tried  to  lure  me  from  the  coffin,  but  I 
believe  I  showed  some  signs  of  violence  at  those 
times,  and  as  I  was  quiet  whilst  permitted  to  keep 
that  dreary  watch,  they  left  me  there  in  peace.  But 
when  they  came  to  tell  me  I  must  look  my  last,  ah ! 
then  my  father  did  indeed  die  for  me.  Till  then,  he 
had  been  still  mine — I  had  gazed  upon  him,  and 
fancied  him  sleeping  peacefully  by  my  side.  Now, 
he  would  be  hidden  from  me  for  ever ^for  ever ! 

*  Still  I  wept  not;  tears  would  not  come.  I  only 
looked,  and  looked,  and  felt  as  though  I  could  not 
look  my  last.  And  when  they  finally  closed  the 
coffin,  I  still  sat  there,  watching  silently. 

'It  was  the  simplest,  the  most  unpretending  of 
funerals,  that  of  the  poor  soldier  who  had  served  his 
country  faithfully  for  many  a  long  year.  But  so  it 
was  decently,  reverently  done,  I  cared  not  Who 
besides  myself,  knew  what  he  had  been,  who  slept 
his  dreamless  sleep  beneath  that  humble  mound  ? 

'  Mrs.  Dobbs  was  kind  after  her  fashion,  but  her 
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fashion  was  peculiar,  like  herself,  and  the  medium  bj 

means  of  which  she  expressed  it,  was tea.     Tea 

was,  in  her  opinion,  the  panacea  for  all  earthly  ills; 
tea,  and  perhaps  a  drop  of  something  else  in  it  All 
pity,  and  kindness,  and  womanly  feeling  were  mani- 
fested in  that  one  offer  of  ^^  best  mixed,"  about  which 
she  "  were  very  partick'lar  I  very  partick'lar  indeed." 

*  About  the  first  words  that  met  my  ear  on  recover- 
ing from  the  swoon  that  succeeded  my  father's  death, 
were  in  Mrs.  Dobbs*  husky  voice. 

*  <*  Lor* !  if  she  an't  a-coming  to  delightful  There 
—the — re.  Now,  have  some  tea,  do — o,  there's  a 
love.  I've  some  on  the  'ob,  at  the  present  speaking. 
We  was  a-having  of  it,  sir,"  (turning  to  the  doctor,)  "me 
and  my  boy,  bless-'is-'art,  when  I  was  a-sent  for  so 

sudden  to  the  old ahem — ^to  these  apartments 

We  was,  if  you'll  credit  me.  Now,  Miss  U.,  I'll  get 
you  a  cup  immediate,  and  you'll  drink  it  off  like  a 
dee — ar;  I  know  you  will.  I  stood  the  teapot  on  the 
'ob,  for  to  keep  'ot,  which  it's  a  rule  with  me  so  to  act, 
life  being  so  uncertain,  oh  dear  me !" 

*  And  during  the  dreary  days  that  followed,  I  have 
still  a  recollection  of  a  dreadfiil  sense  of  tea — ^tea  hot, 
tea  cold,  tea  offered  and  acceded  to,  tea  offered  and 
rejected,  tea  suggested,  tea  pressed,  tea  resolutely 
thrust  in,  tea  left  promiscuously  on  tables,  on  chairs, 
on  drawers,  in  teapots,  in  teacups,  in  jugs — ^tea,  tea, 
everywhere.    Even  after  the  funeral,   to  which,  in 
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$pite  of  my  entreaties,  she  would  go,  and  which  she 
apparently  enjoyed,  making  quite  a  holiday  of  the 
occasion,  the  first  thing  she  did  on  her  return,  was  to 
6it  down  to  a  stronger  cup  than  usual  of  her  favourite 
beverage,  and  a  muffin,  of  course;  whilst  I,  who  had 
gone  up  to  my  room,  there  to  face  for  the  first  time 
my  great  bereavement,  suddenly  heard  the  door  open, 
and  a  childish  treble  exclaim,  *^ Oh  please;  mother 
says  you're  to  'ave  a  cup  o'  tea  down  with  us,  you  are. 
And  a  muffin  likewise."  Then  in  a  burst  of  personal 
feeling,  "  An*t  it  buttered  nice  and  rich?" 

*•  Perhaps  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  that  I  could  not 
derive  that  consolation  from  Mrs.  Dobbs'  tea,  which 
the  worthy  soul  intended,  nor  feel  my  loss  the  less 
bitterly,  because  of  her  assurance  that  "  Oh  dear,  it 
was  what  we  must  all  come  to — ^and  he  had  got  so 
shaky  and  troublesome  of  late,  poor  old  gen'lum  I  and 
when  a  party  can't  no  longer  relish  their  victuals,  why 
whatever's  the  use  of  their  burdening  of  them  as  has 
mouths  of  their  own  to  fill,  and  p'raps  not  overmuch 
to  put  in  'em,  which  such  is  life,  and  we  never  knows, 
do  we?" 

*  These  remarks  had  however  one  good  effect — that 
of  reminding  me  that  I  must  determine  on  some  plan 
for  my  own  fiiture  maintenance.  But  how?  I  was  alone 
in  the  world  now;  alone,  and  unutterably  helpless. 
The  sale  of  our  few  effects  had  realised  but  a  very 
trifling  sum«    When  that  should  be  gone,  I  should  be 
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penniless.  The  idea  filled  me  with  horror.  I  shrank 
with  unutterable  loathing  from  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  rude  world  from  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  kept  so  entirely  aloof.  Though  neariy 
three-and-twenty,  I  am,  I  shame  to  say,  in  experience 
little  better  than  a  child.  Bred  up  in  poverty,  my 
parents  had  ever  surrounded  me  with  an  atmosphere 
of  loving  indulgence  that  more  than  compensated  for 
the  absence  of  other  advantages.  They  prevented 
my  wishes,  as  it  were,  and  spared  me  all  trouble  and 
all  exertion.  Thus  there  are  few  people  less  fitted  to 
£ght  the  hard  battle  of  life,  than  my  helpless  self. 

'  I  tried  many  plans.  I  got  Mrs.  Dobbs  to  adver* 
tise  for  a  situation  as  companion  to  some  widow  or 
invalid  lady;  I  wrote  out  statements  in  my  best  hand, 
purporting  that  I  should  be  happy  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  on  reason- 
able terms  in  the  vicinity  of  my  own  abode;  I  tried 
to  obtain  fancy  needlework.  But  in  everything,  I 
found  others  before  me — others,  bustling,  capable, 
needy;  every  avenue  seemed  closed  against  my  feeble 
efforts.  I  found  too  that  my  health  was  giving  way 
more  and  more,  but  this  occasioned  me  no  distress. 
I  felt  so  entirely  hopeless,  that  I  rather  yearned  to 
be  lying  in  peace  by  the  side  of  my  father. 

'  I  had  given  up  all  but  one  small  roooo,  for  in^ich, 
as  it  was  in  fact  a  garret,  I  paid  of  course  very  little 
But  Mrs.  Dobbs,  who,  like  most  otfaeis  possessed  of 
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better  hearts  than  principles,  was  apt  to  grow  tired  of 
manifesting  gratuitous  kindness,  not  only  began  to  be 
less  lavish  in  her  offers  of  tea,  but  to  grumble  con- 
siderably at  having  to  mount  so  many  pairs  of  stairs 
with  my  meals,  &c.  &c.  and  to  betray  an  eager  desiie 
that  I  should  ^'  set  up  for  mysdf."  She  did  not  mean 
to  be  unfeeling ;  she  had  done  her  best  in  her  way  to 
mitigate  my  sorrows,  but  she  was  not  one  to  go  on 
providing  tea  and  sympathy  for  ever,  and  in  her 
judgment  it  was  now  high  time  that  I  should  begin  to 
realise  ^'as  everything  in  this  world  was  all  for  the 
best." 

'  I  was.  sitting  one  morning  in  my  poor  room,  bear- 
ing as  I  best  could  the  racking  headache  which  was 
worse  than  ever  that  day,  when  she  suddenly  made 
her  appearance,  and  I  perceived  at  a  glance  that  she 
had  come  with  an  object  Seating  herself  on  the 
bed,  she  pressed  one  hand  upon  her  skinny  bust,  and 
exclaimed  '*  Ah  dear !  what  a  awful  ill-convenience  it 
is  for  a  lone  widder  to  have  her  breath  so  bad,  to  be 
sure;  with  her  bit  of  bread  to  get,  which  never  in  all 
my  experience  was  things  so  high-prized  as  at  the  pre- 
sent  speaking,  and  my  boy,  bless-'is-'art»  eatmg  so 
hearty,  which  of  course,  one  couldn't  desire  no  other, 
and  he  a  growing  lad,  and  tall  of  his  age." 

*  She  paused,  as  though  expecting  a  reply.  I  said 
it  was  no  doubt  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  to  have  an 
appetite.     Then  she  drew  herself  up,  and  bowed. 

G  G 
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How  I  dreaded  those  bows.  "There  was  good 
things,  and  there  was  bad,"  she  observed  with  severe 
displeasure,  '*  and  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  ladies 
to  have  appetites  as  they  could  easy  get  wherewitiial 
to  satisfy,  even  when  butcher's  meat  were  at  femine 
prizes,  but  for  a  lone  widder  as  had  her  own  and 
boy's  crustisses  to  earn,  she  was  astonished  as  ever  I 
could  start  such  a  onfeeling  observation^  which,  if  it 
wasn't  that  she  had  good  hopes  this  da]^,  of  letting  of 
her  lodgings  to  real  gentlefolk,  she  ^ight  have  had 
little  to  live  on  herself  or  the  boy  either,  l^ess-'is- 
'art!" 

'  I  said  I  trusted  she  would  like  her  new  tenants. 

* "  That  was  according,"  die  darkly  intimated 
Some  tenants  was  no  doubt  a  pleasure  to  serve,  and 
^ome  wa3  a  heavy  weight  on  the  mind,  and  a  run  up 
and  down  continual,  which  it  was  truly  hard  on  a 
widder  so  situate.  She  supposed  I  should  have  no 
objection  td  give  up  my  apartment,  (sh6  always  thus 
designated  my  attic,)  as  the  new  folks  refosed  to  take 
the  house  without  it 

^I  started  in  consternation.  ''You  are  not  going 
'to  turn  me  out  of  doors,  Mrs.  Dobbsf "  I  exclaimed* 
"I  have  no  home — no  fii^ids. — ^Where  can  I  go 
to?" 

'  Again  she  pressed  her  skinny  bust,  and  gasped 
with  emotion. 

*•  ^  I'm  sure,  the  trouble  I've  had  first  and-  last  with 
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you,  Miss  U.,"  she  broke  out  at  last,  "tell  it  I 

couldn't    And  now  you'd  actually  go  for  to  deprive 

me  of  the  best  let  I've  had  these  five  years — ^the  best 

since  the  late  Miss  Tomkins,  which  she  were  weU 

known  to  have  had  as  many  as  three  carriages  and 

pairs  at  her  door  at  once,  and  not  proud,  ah  poor 

dear!    And  you'd  stand  in  my  way  against  a  party  as 

drive  to  ihis  house  no  later  than  yeste^ay  forenoon 

in  a  actual  glass  coax:h,  and  is  on  the  look  out  for  a. 

own  maid,  and  I  blinking  to  do  you  a  turn,  named 

you'-^see  the  ungratefulness  of  you !    Leastwa3rs,  I 

said  you  was  looking  out  for  a  place." 

*"A  place!     A  maid!      I!  —  What   can    you 
mean?*' 

'  "  Well ! "  (another  bow)  "  and  what  better  could 

you  do  I     If  folks    c&n't  get  w^hat   they  tries    to, 

they'd  best  take  what  they  can,  in  my  judgment    I 

should  like  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  Lunnon,  I  should, 

but  that  an't  to  interfere  with  my  having  my  cup  of 

tea  at  five  o'clodk.    Now  here  I've  been  a-talking  of - 

myself  hoarse,  with  my  breath  so  bad  and  all,  for  to 

try  to   get  you    set  up  independent      A  mother 

couldn't  ha*  done  more.    And  what's  the  return  you 

makes  1     You  wants  to  turn  out  my  lodgei^,  and 

take  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth  and  the  boy's, 

bless-'is " 

*"Is  there  no  place,  no  comer  where  I  could 
be  I     I  would  be  in  no  one's  way.     I  would  wait 

G  G  2 
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on  myself.  It  is  so  dreadful  going  among  strangers 
all  alone." 

'I  could  hardly  get  out  these  words.  I  fdt 
dioking. 

'  '<  Now,  Miss  U.,  it's  raly  aggravation  to  hear  you 
talk  so  inconsistent,  and  you  knowing  of  my  places  as 
well  as  I  knows  'em  m3rself.  Perhaps  you  expects  me 
to  turn  out  of  my  own  bed,  and  my  boy,  bless-'is-'art, 
but  if  you  overlooks  your  duty,  I  an't  one  to  overiook 
mine.  I'm  a  female,"  added  Mrs.  Dobbs,  dissolving 
into  tears  at  the  touching  recollection,  ''  and  I  shall 
act  up  to  it,  I  do  assure  you,  Mem.'* 

*  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  tried  vaguely  to  realise 
to  myself  the  going  forth  into  that  stranger  wcvld, 
alone. 

'  '^  I  will  leave  the  house  then,"  I  said  at  length, 
slowly,  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  break  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  in  spite  of  myself.  "  When  is  it 
to  be?" 

^  '^  They  takes  the  present  apartments  from  next 
Tuesday,"  Mrs.  Dbbbs  replied,  stopping  her  tears  at 
once,  and  changing  her  tone  to  one  of  cheerfiil 
confidence. 

^'^And  this  here  is  to  be  the  own  maid's  room, 
which  there's  never  a  place  for  her  without,  or  I 
wouldn't  so  much  as  have  named  parting  with  yoo, 
Miss  U.  And  if  you'll  be  ruled  by  me,  youll  not  be 
above  trying  for  the  place,  which  \^%  a  easy  one, 
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judging  from  what  they  let  fall,  and  all-found*  Every- 
thing would  fit  in  pleasant  and  easy  then,  and  you'd 
have  no  call  to  move." 

*  But  I  scarcely  heard  her.  She  talked,  and  talked 
on,  but  the  only  thing  that  seemed  clear  to  my  mind, 
was,  that  I  must  quit  that  house  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  that  I  should  then  be  without  a 
home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*  Next  Tuesday.  I  had  six  days  more,  and  then — 
a  blank. 

'  Seventeen  shillings  was  all  I  had  in  the  world,  and 
of  this  I  owed  Mrs.  Dobbs  about  fifteen.  Even  my 
poor  wardrobe  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  I  had 
parted  with  everything  I  could  possibly  spare. 

*  You  will  think  me  a  sad  helpless  creature,  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  whole  of  that  day  I  sat  in  the 
same  place,  scarcely  conscious ;  feeling  dimly  that 
something  must  be  done — trying  vainly  to  think  what 
But  the  next  morning  I  began  to  realise  that  I  had 
no  time  to  lose^-that  I  must  apply  to  somebody; 
and  the  question  was,  to  whom.  I  had  not  one  firiend 
within  reach.    I  had  written  to  the  kind  Colonel  some 
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time  before  to  announce  my  father's  death,  but  to  my 
great  mortification,  had  received  no  reply.     How  this 
silence  grieved  as  well  as  astonished  me,  I  have  not 
words  to  tell.    It  cut  me  to  the  quick.     I  had  so 
looked  forward  to  the  comfort  of  his  sympathy — sa 
counted  on  his  warm  fiiendship,  that  when  day  aft» 
day  dawned,  and  brought  no  letta*,  I  felt  utterly 
crushed.    One  word  from  such  a  friend  would  have 
been  more  to  me  than  the  pity  of  the  whole  world 
besides.    But  none  came.    Sometimes  I  thought  he 
might  be  weary  of  me— fearful  lest  I  should  prove  a 
burden  to  him,  who  had  shown  himself  so  generous. 
His  friendship,  so  strong  and  faithful  to  my  father, 
might  not  extend  to  me.     But  these  fears  never 
troubled  me  long;  I  knew  him  too  noble  in  his  nature, 
to  change  in  any  respect  to  the  child  of  the  man  he 
had  loved. 

'  There  was  still  one  person,  and  one  only,  to  whom 
I  could  turn  in  my  desolation — Mai^garet  Thie, 
Margaret  was  in  Scotland,  but  I  well  knew  she  would 
have  compassion  upon  me  in  this  terrible  strait,  and 
come  at  my  summons.  And  I  might  lay  my  aching 
head  upon  her  bosom,  and  sigh  out  my  weary  life 
there. 

'"Oh  Margaret,"  I  wrote,  "come  to  me.  I  have 
lost  my  father,  my  home,  all,  and  I  am  alone  in  the 
world,  and  penniless.  For  my  mother's  sake,  who 
loved  you,  come  to  me  at  once,  or  you  may  be  too 
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late.    I  pray  that  you  may  have  compassion  on  your 
poor  heart-broken 

* "  Mabel." 

*  Not  without  difficulty  did  I  write  even  those  few 
words.  My  head  ached  so,  that  I  could  hardly  see  to 
trace  them.  But  I  managed  to  direct  the  letter,  and 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  charmed  to  find  that  I  had  still  one 
friend  in  the  world,  took  it  delightedly  to  the  post 
herself. 

'  And  now,  all  I  had  to  do,  was  to  wait.  Margaret 
would  come,  I  well  knew,  if  alive,  and  she  would  say 
what  I  ought  to  do.  She,  with  her  clear^  strong  sense, 
would  both  determine  and  execute.  So  I  sat  there, 
hour  after  hour,  striving  to  endure  patiently  the  pain 
that  seemed  ever  on  the  increase — ^waiting,  hoping  for 
Margaret. 

*  The  house  had  now  become  a  scene  of  indescrib- 
able confusion.  In  every  direction  one  fell  among 
tea-leaves ;  articles  of  furniture  were  piled  in  heaps  on 
the  landings,  scolding  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  Mrs.  Dobbs'  boy,  bless-'is-'art,  found  his  life  a 
burden  and  a  snare  to  him  from  much  hustling  and 
abuse.  My  room  was  the  first  attacked ;  for  Mrs. 
Dobbs  worked,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  down'ards, 
which  her  mother  had  ever  set  her  the  example ;  that 
mother's  last  words  before  she  took  to  her  dying  bed, 
being  according.     Says  sh^,  my  practice  through  life 
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have  been  to  commence  from  the  hattics,  and  wotk 
the  dust  down'ards,  gradual  Which  it  were  a  affect- 
ii^g  thing/'  Mrs.  Dobbs  added,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
the  comer  of  a  very  grimy  apron,  "to  stand  by  and 
hear  her  so  express  herself— and  being  of  her  last 
sentiments  and  wishes,  they  had  in  course  a  very  great 
weight  with  us  gals,  which,  through  life  we've  made  a 
point  ourselves  of  acting  similar," 

'  In  the  intervals  of  these  household  labours,  my 
landlady  never  ceased  to  press  upon  my  notice  the 
desirableness  of  offering  for  the  ''  own  maid's  "  place, 
of  which  she  had  already  spoken.  And  as  day  after 
day  pas^d  by,  and  brought  me  no  answer  from  Mar- 
garet, no  line  from  Colonel  Renfrew,  I  began  gradually 
to  accustom  myself  to  the  idea  of  this  alternative,  ter- 
rible as  it  seemed.  A  maid !  servitude !  and  I,  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter !  It  was  terrible.  But  yet — ^who 
would  know!  Who  that  had  ever  seen  me  before, 
would  hear  of  me  now  f  And  what  could  I  hope  to 
obtain  that  was  better)  I  had  tried  for  everything, 
and  secured  nothing.  It  would  be  for  so  short  a 
time,  too,  for  life  could  never  drag  on  much  longer 
with  the  suffering  I  now  endured 

'  Sunday  came.  Mrs.  Dobbs  spent  the  forenoon  in 
bed,  and  I  saw  her  not,  till  she  emerged  from  her 
room,  ample  and  rustling,  with  ringlets  stiff  from  a 
whole  week's  confinement  in  The  Times — ^ready  pre- 
pared for  afternoon  church* 
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*  "You'll  please  have  all  ready  by  to-morrow  even^ 
ingy  Miss  U.,  so's  to  leave  the  apartment  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning/'  she  said ;  and  swept  by  dark- 
ling and  portentous. 

^  Then  I  suddenly  came  to  a  decision. 

* "  When  could  I  see  Mrs.  Fitzpercy." 

* "  Oh,  to-morrow,  with  pleasure." 

'  And  she  was  immediately  all  smiles* 

* "  I'll  attend  you  myself.  She  were  a-speaking  of 
you  no  later  than  yesterday,  when  she  come  to  take 
the  exact  measure  of  the  front  parlour  for  her  grand 
pianny.  You've  my  best  wishes,  I'm  sure,  for  your 
getting  the  place." 

'  Then  it  was  settled  that  unless  I  should  hear  from 
Margaret  by  the  morning's  post,  I  should  wait  on  the 
incoming  lodger  at  twelve  o'clock  with  my  land- 
lady.   • 

*  The  post  came,  but  no  letter  for  me,  so  my  fate 
was  sealed. 

*  I  dressed  m3rself  in  my  poor  best,  and  set  off  with 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  for  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Fitzpercy.  And 
here  I  may  observe  that  if  ever  individual  looked  her 
real  name,  it  was  the  latter  lady,  whose  actual  cogno- 
men was  Bigge.  In  a  room  littered  with  music  books, 
manuscript  songs,  and  articles  of  apparel  of  every  kind, 
she  sat,  ponderous  and  portly,  reading  through  heavy 
eye-glasses  an  account  of  a  concert,  at  which  her 
daughter  had  been  one  of  the  principal  performers. 
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That  daughter  was  at  the  piano,  warbling  sotto  voce 
certain  passages  and  roulades  with  an  ease  and  confi- 
dence that  indicated  the  professional  pericnmer.  But 
after  awhile  she  rose,  and  sauntering  to  the  chimnej- 
piece,  surveyed  me  with  an  air  of  languid  indifiference, 
whilst  a  young  man,  with  bushy  whiskers,  and  a 
decidedly  dissipated  appearance,  who  was  leaning 
against  the  said  chimney-piece,  applied  an  eyeglass 
to  his  eye,  and  stared  at  me  with  cool  impertinence. 
I  felt  not  a  little  disconcerted  To  be  made  the 
point  de  mire  of  three  pair  of  strange  and  criticising 
optics,  is  never  reassuring ;  to  one,  timid,  shrinkingly 
sensitive  as  I  was,  it  was  simply  overwhelming. 

* "  Oh  come  in,  come  in,"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzpercy,  in 
deep  tragedy  tones;  "you  are  the — a — the  young 
person  for  the  ladies'  maid's  place." 

*  I  said  I  had  been  told  of  it  by  my  landlady. 

* "  You  have  lately  lost  your  father  1 " 

*•  I  bowed  in  assent     I  could  not  speak. 

'  ^'  Ah.  Mrs.  Dobbs  has  informed  me  of  the  par- 
ticulars. You  have — a — seen  better  daySi  Exactly. 
In  the  army.    Just  so.    Very  respectable." 

^  She  paused,  as  though  for  a  reply,  but  I  made 
none. 

'  ^'  No  necessity  to  apply  for  a  recommendation, 
which  is  a  convenience.  Of  course  you  are  prepared 
to  make  yourself  useful,  obliging,  and — and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.    Ahem.    That  is  essential     Our  last 
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was  a  pert  young  person  whom  I  had  to  dismiss  for 
gross  impertinence." 

'  Seeing  no  necessity  for  a  reply  to  this  information^ 
I  only  bowed  again  coldly. 

*"  You  are—how  old  1" 

* "  Nearly  three-andrtwenty." 

' "  H'm.  Look  less.  I  should  have  guessed  you 
eighteen.  Willing  to  make  yourself  generally  use- 
ful ?" 

' "  I — I  would  do  my  best.'* 

'  Here  the  younger  lady  whispered  something  in  her 
brother's  ear,  which  occasioned  the  latter  ta  burst  into 
paroxysms  of  laughter.  They  shook  for  some  mo- 
ments, then  suddenly  stopped  tx>  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation, but  their  mirth  broke  out  again  at  intervals  as 
though  beyond  all  power  of  repression.  At  first,  Mrs. 
Fitzpercy  took  no  notice,  but  at  length,  turning  to 
them  with  a  frown,  die  said  rapidly,  "  Mais  c'est  trfes- 
mal,  9a.  On  s'en  apercevra."  Which  indeed  was  not 
improbable. 

*  "You  can  dress  hair,  I  presume) "  she  enquired, 
in  her  deep  tragic  tones. 

* "  I-^I  do  my  own." 

'  Here  another  burst  of  mirth  from  the  brother  and 
sister,  caused  my  cheeks  to  flush  with  mingled  shame 
and  resentment 

*  "  What  I  meant,"  I  explained,  turning  towards 
them  as  though  in  answer  to  their  rudeness,  "was, 
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that  though  I  never  learned  hair-dressing  regularlyi 
yet  as  I  can  do  my  own  with  tolerable  neatnessi  I 
suppose  I  should  soon  acquire  the  art" 

* "  Ah,  that  is  not  so  easy  as  you  suppose.  The 
art,  as  you  call  it,  requires  both  practice  and  handi- 
ness.    You  would  have  to  take  lessons.'* 

* "  I  would,  willingly." 

*"And  the  cost  would  be  deducted  from  your — 
your  emoluments.  My  daughter's  hair  must  be 
dressed  to  perfection — to  perfection.  You  would  have 
to  take  the  youngest  to  her  classes  three  times  a 
week,  to  sit  up  for  us  when  we  return  from  the  theatre^ 
and  see  to  our  supper,  besides  accompanyii^  us 
there,  to  dress  our  hair  for  certain  parts.  You  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  walking.  You  are,  I  conclude, 
strong " 

'  But  here  she  was  interrupted  by  her  daughter. 

*  "  It's  absurd  thinking  of  it,  mamma. — She  never 
could  do  it  A  person  who  has  neither  dressed  hair, 
nor  made  dresses.    Evidently.    Look  at  her  own." 

*  She  spoke  in  a  loud  whisper,  every  word  of  which 
was  distinctly  audible  to  me,  and  intended  to  be  so. 

*"'Pon  my  soul,  that's  too  bad.  Which  d'ye 
mean?  her  hair,  or  her  dress )"  the  gentleman  cried, 
leering  insufferably  at  me.  "  Very  good  hair,  I  say — 
I  see  nothing  the  matter  with  it.  And  very  pretty 
eyes,  to  match." 

'  ^'  Adolphus  !  "  Mrs.  Fitzpercy  cried  in  a  sepulchral 
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voice,  rising,  and  advancing  a  single  step  at  a  time, 
with  a  pause  between  each,  "  leave  us — I  say  leave 
usl" 

* "  By  no  means,  ma'am,"  he  replied  winking  comi- 
cally  at  his  sister ;  "  I  never  leave  when  I've  a  pretty 
prospect  before  me.  And  Miss — ^a — Miss  Smith,  is 
it  ?  and  I,  are  looking  forward  to  a  better  acquaintance 
before  long." 

'But  my  indignation,  which  had  been  gradually 
increasing,  now  entirely  got  the  better  of  my  timidity. 

<<<What  have  I  done)"  I  exclaimed  with  flashing 
eyes,  ^'to  be  so  insulted?  I  am  poor  and  friendless, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  yery  position  should  have 
protected  me.  I  thought  I  had  been  in  the  house  of 
a  lady.'» 

*  And,  trembling  with  anger,  I  turned  to  go, 

*  "  High-ty  tight-^  1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Fitzpercy^ 
with  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter,  "  who  have  we  got 
here?  a  princess  in  disguise,  apparently.  Dress  hair, 
indeed  !  Don't  give  nu  a  fine  lady  to  dress  mine, 
pray.  She'd  be  treating  me  to  a  scene,  when  I'd  got 
to  go  on  for  one  of  my  own.  She  ought  to  hire  a 
maid  for  herself— that's  evidently  her  line." 

*  **  You  two  are  quite  insufferable,"  Mrs.  Fitzpercy 
said,  with  displeasure.  "  Do  let  me  talk  to  tlie— the 
young  person.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  either  of  you.  Now  Adolphus,  I  desire— nay 
■ — I  command  you  to  leave  the  apartment" 
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^But  instead  of  doing  so,  the  odious  man  made 
a  sudden  skip,  and  placed  himself  between  me  and 
the  door,  humming  in  a  fine  rich  tenor, 

And  'where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  f 
I'm  going  a-milking,  sir,  she  said. 

*■  '^  L6t  me  pass,  sir,"  I  cried,  with  glowing  cheeks 
and  furious  eyes,  '^  I  would  not  accept  this  situation 
for  twenty  times  the  money  offered.  Let  me  pass,  if 
you  please." 

'  Indignation  lent  me  strength.  Before  he  could 
stop  me,  I  had  torn  open  the  door,  and  darting  down 
the  stairs,  had  Hed  fsom  the  house,  without  even 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Dobbs,  who  was  comforting  herself 
with  a  little  gossip  in  the  lower  r^ons.  I  noi  as 
though  that  man  were  pursuing  me ;  I  ran  the  entire 
way  home.  And  I  had  no  sooner  reached  my  garret, 
than  I  began  almost  without  reflection  to  pack  up  my 
things.  I  was  in  such  a  fever  of  excitement,  that  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  did  I  only  felt  that  all  was 
indeed  over  now,  and  my  last  hope  gone. 

<  But  when  everything  I  possessed  in  the  world  was 
enclosed  in  that  one  small  trunk,  I  paused  from  my 
exertions.    I  sat  down  and  waited. 

*  For  Margaret  might  yet  come. 

'  Ever  since  the  morning,  I  had  felt  an  unaccountable 
presentiment  that  she  would  arrive  that  day ;  and  soon, 
hearing  the  house  door  shut,  I  expected  to  see  her 
enter  my  room.    But  no — in  a  few  moments  Mrs; 
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Dobbs  appeared,  who,  furious  at  the  result  of  ray 
interview  with  her  incoming  tenants,  came  to  vent  her 
displeasure  in  reproaching  me  for  what  she  called  my 
"  ingratitude."  She,  that  had  been  my  friend  through- 
out !  What  on  earth  was  the  use  of  speaking  up  for 
me,  as  she  had  done,  and  made  a  point  of  it,  when  I 
couldn't  behave  myself  decent  before  ladies.  It  were 
a  shame. 

*"  Yes,"  I  cried,  "a  shame  indeed,  that  any  man 
should  so  insult  a  helpless  woman  and  with  other 
women  standing  by,  to  see  it ! " 

^  Insult ! "  Mrs.  Dobbs  put  her  arms  akimbo,  and 
laughed.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh.  '^  You'll  be 
.long  enough  afore  you  get  settled,  MisiS  U.,  if  you 
looks  to  be  treated  like  the  Queen's  Majesty ! "  said 
she.  "  Why,  bless  me  !  What  did  you  'spect  1 — to 
be  asked  to  dinner  ?  Them  player  gents  will  have 
their  joke,  and  Mr.  Fitzpercy  he  mea^t  nothing  but  ia 
little  pleasantness,  which  his  ma  said  so  afterwards." 

'She  then  explained  that  she  had  come  to  take- me 
back  to  Mrs.  Fitzpercy,  who  iK*as  willing  to  overlook 
my  rudeness,  if  I  would  apologise  for  it  She  would 
a  deal  rayiher  have  a  lady  for  own  maid,  which  was 
her  very  words,  than  a  low  person  like  the  last, 
which  Mr.  'Dolphus  he  were  always  a-running  after 
that  girl,  till  it  were  not  to  be  borne. 

*•  But  here  my  indignation  burst  forth  again.  I  in- 
formed Mrs.   Dobbs  that  no  earthly  consideration 
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should  induce  me  to  recross  Mrs.  Fitzpeicy's  threshold. 
I  would  sooner  starve  than  do  so. 

* "  Then  starve  you  may ! "  cried  she,  catching  fiic 
«at  once  fh>m  my  heat;  "and  you'll  be  so  obleeging 
as  remove  them  traps,  Mem,"  with  a  contemptuous 
flip  of  her  thumb  at  my  poor  trunk,  '<  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,  for  my  lodgers,  they  takes  possession 
at  nine  hay  m.  punctual" 

^  And  with  one  of  her  haughtiest  bows,  she  sailed 
from  the  room,  shutting  the  door  after  her  with  a  bang 
that  shook  the  very  house. 

^  What  a  night  I  spent !  The  fever  was  upon  me, 
and  I  kept  jumping  up  in  bed,  imagining  a  carriage 
had  stopped  at  the  door,  and  that  Margaret  was  come. 
On  all  sides  whispers  seemed  to  surround  me,  an- 
nouncing her  arrival.  At  last,  however,  I  was  roused 
from  a  troubled  doze  by  the  real  sound  of  wheels.  A 
hackney-coach  had  actually  stopped  before  the  house. 
Was  it — ^was  it  at  length,  Margaret  % 

'  No,  not  even  now.  As  I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  well-known  form,  I  beheld,  emerging 
from  the  vehicle,  Mr.  and  Miss  Fitzpercy.  The  sight 
struck  me  with  consternation.  I  had  conceived  an 
indescribable  horror  of  that  man.  I  was  resolved  not 
to  remain  in  the  house  with  him — I  would  depart  at 
once. 

^  Hastily  dressing  myself  and  dragging  my  trunk  on 
to  the  landing,  (to  be  sent  for  later,)  I  stole  down 
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stairs,  past  the  open  parlour,  where  the  new  comers 
were  in  earnest  consultation  with  Mrs.  Dobbs  as  to 
the  coachman's  fare ;  past  the  piles  of  luggage  in  the 
narrow  vestibule,  and  out  at  the  open  door.  So  ex- 
cited was  I — so  fearful  of  being  followed,  that  I  ran 
for  some  time  along  the  road,  and  only  stopped,  when 
I  could  run  no  further.  Then  I  sat  down  on  a  door* 
Step,  and  tried  to  think  what  I  had  best  do. 

*  But  I  could  not  think.  I  could  only  feel  with  a 
keenness  that  amounted  to  agony.  Where  could  1 
turn  in  this  town,  peopled  with  millions  and  millions 
of  my  fellow  creatures  1  Was  there  one  pitying  heart 
among  them? — one  hand  that  would  be  outstretched 
to  aid  me  9    None. 

*I  thought  of  the  neighbouring  chemist.     I  had 

bought  medicines  of  him — should  I  lay  my  pitiful 

case  before  him )  or  should  I  seek  Dr.  Pitcaim,  and 

appeal    to    his  Christian  charity  1      No — ^my  pride 

shrieked    out  an  anguished  no  at  the  bare    idea. 

Sooner  would  I  seek  my  father's  grave,  and  on  that 

humble  mound,  weep  out  my  weary  life.    I  should  be 

found  there,  and  they  would  doubtless  bury  me  by  his 

side.     But  my  human  nature  shrank  from  such  a 

death.     The  fever  was  upon  me,  and  I  longed — oh, 

^ow  I  longed  for  the  care  and  nursing  I  had  never 

lacked  till  now. 

*  As  I  sat  there,  my  head  sunk  almost  upon  my 
knees,  I  knew  not  that  I  had  become  an  object  of 

H   H 
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attention  to  a  policeman^  who  presCTdy  enquiied,  Hot 
uncivilly,  if  I  were  ill.  Startled  at  the  sight  of  him,  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  with  a  vague  apprehensioo  of 
having  committed  some  trespass  by  resting  there,  I 
muttered  an  indistinct  apology  and  huiried  away.  But 
the  interruption  served  to  steady,  and  inspire  me  with 
a  resolve.  I  would  go  to  the  coach  office^  and  tiiere 
await  Margaret,  for  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  join 
me,  seemed  borne  in  upon  me  with  a  kind  of  mond 
certainty. 

'Those  were  the  (kys  xA  mail  coaches,  and  I  knew 
that  when  she  had  left  for  her  own  home,  she  had 
started  from  Oiaring  Cross ;  I  concluded  thereibte 
she  would  now  be  landed  there.  Thither  I  accordr 
ingly  walked,  enquiring  my  way  as  I  went,  and 
occasionally  resting  on  doorsteps.  I  had  eaten 
nothing  that  morning,  but,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  my  strength,  I  bought  a  pesmy  roll,  and 
ascertained  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  just  three 
shillings  and  tfureepence  in  the  pocket  of  my  diess. 
This  was  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world. 

'  The  mail  had  already  come  in,  and  the  only  other 
conveyance  from  Margaret's  native  town  was  expected 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  But  the  mail  might  have 
brought  her,  and  if  so,  she  had  doubtless  proceeded  to 
Mrs.  Dobbs'  abode,  where  she  would  be  extremely 
perplexed  to  find  that  I  no  longer  was.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  I 
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took  a  shilling's  worth  of  hackney  coach  to  save  time. 
But  not  caring  to  encounter  Mr.  Fitzpercy  or  his 
sister,  I  hov^ed  about  the  well-known  garden  gate, 
wearily  watching.  At  last  who  should  saunter  out 
but  ^' Bless -is-'art,^  whom  for  the  consideration  of  cer^ 
tain  o^pers,  I  bribed  jto  go  in  and  enquire  of  his 
mother  whether  Margaret  had  been  there  since  I  left. 
He  presently  returned  with  the  answer,  that  ^'no  such 
a  person  had  been  seen  or  heard  on,"  and  having  with 
grieat  alacrity  possessefi  himself  of  the  coppers,  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  the  following  characteristic  message 
from  his  parent,  checking  off  the  items  on  his  fingers 
and  thumb,  thus— - 

* "  Oh  plea^  "  (thumb)  "mother  says  she  can't  be 
inconvenience  no  longer  by  your  trunk,  she  says — 
And  oh,  please"  (first  finger)  "where's  Mrs.  Margaret  to 
)be  sent  to,  when  she  do  come — and — ^and — oh  yes  !" 
(second  finger)  "you're  to  come  ai^d  have  some  dinzier 
at  our  place,  mother  says — such  good  stew !  and" 
(third  finger)  ^  'cause  you've  been  and  had  no  break- 
fast, and — and — ^"  (fourth  finger)  "  mother  says  it  an't 
a  Christian  act  for  to  go  starving  of  yourself  she 
says — — " 

'  I  assured  him  that  I  would  presently  send  some  one 
to  relieve  her  of  my  trunk,  and  in  the  mean  time  must 
gratefully  decline  her  offer  of  dinner,  as  I  had  to  hurry 
back  to  the  coach  office  to  m^et  Margaret,  who  would 
certainly  come  that  afternoon.    And  again  I  resum^4 
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my  way,  but  more  slowly  now,  and  with  many  length- 
ened pauses.  For  I  was  conscious  that  my  illness 
was  increasing.  There  was  a  strange  confusion  in  my 
thoughts,  and  I  could  not  always  realise  distinctly 
where  I  was.  Sometimes  my  teeth  chattered  together 
with  cold ;  at  others  my  head  and  hands  were  burning. 
There  was  only  one  great  desire  in  my  mind  now, 
which  never  varied — ^that  I  might  keep  my  senses  for 
the  next  few  hours.  All  depended  on  that.  Mar* 
garet  once  come,  (and  strange  to  say,  I  never  doubted 
her  coming,)  I  need  no  longer  struggle  against  my 
illness  :  but  till  she  came,  there  was  the  fear  of  falling 
insensible  in  the  street,  and  dying  somewhere  among 
strangers,  unknown — ^uncared  fori  From  such  a 
chance  I  shrank  with  ever  increasing  horror. 

^  Well,  I  reached  Charing  Cross  at  last,  and  made 
my  way  through  a  crowd  of  beggars,  loungers,  and 
ostlers  to  the  same  baker's  shop  I  had  previously 
sought ;  from  the  mistress  of  which  I  obtained  reluc- 
tant permission  to  await  my  friend's  arrival  there. 
But  she  eyed  me  sharply — and  no  wonder.  My  &cc 
was  scarlet,  and  I  had  no  small  difficulty  in  making 
myself  intelligible.  I  sat  there  for  some  time,  whilst 
customers  passed  in  and  out,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  have  actu- 
ally a  vivid  recollection  of  the  countenances  of  some 
of  them,  but  more  particularly  of  those  of  the  woman 
who  served  them,  and  of  her  daughter.    The  former, 
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tall,  dark,  and  lean,  had  a  stem  gaze  and  forbidding 
manner;  the  latter,  fresh  and  rosy  as  a  milkmaid,  had 
soft  blue  eyes  that  might  easily  fill  with  tears — ^at 
least,  I  thought  so.  Once  or  twice  the  mother  whis- 
pered something  to  this  girl,  who  glanced  at  me 
furtively  the  while,  and  I  began  to  think  they  wished 
me  gone,  and  I  longed  to  implore  their  pity— only  I 
lacked  the  strength.  Yet  surely  they  would  not 
refuse  me  the  boon  of  a  cup  of  tea,  if  I  offered  to  pay 
for  it — 2,  cup  of  tea,  which  I  longed  for  with  an  inde- 
scribable longing.  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  my  last 
remaining  half-crown.  //  vxis  gone.  The  pocket 
itself  had  been  cut  clean  away — ^probably  as  I  was 
forcing  my  way  through  the  crowd  of  idlers  that  sur- 
rounded the  coach  ofiice. 

<  Now  then,  I  was  indeed  penniless. 

*  But  my  apathy  wa^  such,  that  the  discovery  pro- 
duced little  feeling  beyond  the  disappointment  I 
experienced  in  losing  the  tea  I  longed  for.  I  stag- 
gered to  my  feet,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  dowu 
-outside  the  shop,  trpng  to  bear  my  thirst  as  I  best 
might  After  awhile,  I  perceived  a  well  appointed 
barouche  not  far  off,  with  one  young  lady  inside  it, 
apparently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  coach.  I  re- 
member pausing  to  look  at  her  beautiful  face,  (for  it 
was  beautiful,)  and  marvelling,  in  a  dull  dreamy  sort 
of  way,  at  the  strange  inequaHty  of  circumstances  \xx 
this  world;  where  some,  favoured  like  that  daughter  of 
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Dives,  are  blest  widi  frien^  and  wealth,  and  lovi^-^ 
iies%  and  odieiSy  poor  and  firiendless  like  Baysdf^ 
would  seem  to  be  almost  abandoned  by  Heaven.  As 
I  stood  there,  scarcely  realising  that  I  was  watdmig 
her,  she  took  from  htf  bag  a  well^lled  pm^  imd 
holding  out  a  goM  coin  to  her  powdered  and  siqper- 
dKoas  footman,  desired  him  to  procure  for  her  a  cer^ 
tain  work  at  the  bodtsell^s  opposite.  The  s^ht  of 
the  money  filled  me  Intfa  longing.  I  tinudiy  ap^ 
proached,  and  strove  to  read  her  cocmtenasce  It 
was  beautiful  certainly;  but  I  £mcied  it  looked  hard 
for  one  so  young.  Yet  one  little  coin-^the  smallest 
that  purse  contained,  which  lay  so  loosely  bcintcn 
her  slender  gloved  fingers^  would  bring  me  such  ieiie£ 
And  she  would  never  miss  it    I  moved  neurer  the 

carriage — ^nearer *  Would  you,*  1  said,  m    low 

Altering  tones,  ''would  you  bestow  one  shiffini^  on 
mel  I  am  in  great  want  I  am  iB,  and  I  have  not 
a  farthing  in  the  world.  You  would  be  doing  a  real 
charity.    Only  one  shilfii^.'* 

'She  moved  her  head  slightly  as  I  sp(4ce^  but  never 
turned — ^never  even  looked  ait  me.  C<4d,  ston,  uid 
•silent  she  sat  in  her  weU  appointed  carriage,  only  by  a 
-stealthy,  gradual  movement,  she  covered  her  punsfc 
with  her  shawl  so  as  to  hide  it  from  my  gaie. 

'''What,  not  spare  one  shilling  to  a  suffering  fcBov- 
creature  f  "  I  cried,  indignant  in  my  despair. 

'At  that  moment  die  footman  returned  inth  her 
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book.  He  cotuited  the  change  into  her  open 
haad* 

'  ''One  shilling,  iEbr  mercy's  sake  1 "  I  pleaded,  des* 
perafcely. 

' ''  I  never  ^ve  to  street  beggars,"  said  she  without 
tumiz^,  and  her  voice  had  nothing  of  womanly  feeling 
mit 

'^^Come,  move  hoff  now,"  cried  the  footman, 
makicig  as  though  he  would  push  me  awaj.  ^'  Or  I'll 
caU  the  pleece.^ 

'  I  retreated  before  him,  and  made  my  way  back  to 
die  bakefs  slu^  The  mother  was  no  longer  there, 
but  the  daughter  looked  at  me  with  unmistakeable 
compassion  in  her  eyes.  In  a  faint  voice  I  begged 
for  a  glass  of  water,  for  pity's  saka  She  broi^ht  one 
immediatdy,  and  I  swallowed  it  as  though  it  had 
been  nectar.  . 

' ''  You  must  be  sadly  tired,  waiting  for  your  friend," 
said  she,  in  gentle  tones.  ''  Don't  watch  any  more — 
sit  there,  and  I'll  tell  you  when  the  coach  comes." 

'I  looked  in  her  £tce.  It  was  womanly — it  was 
Christian, 

*  «  Will  you  % "  I  cried.    "  What  goodness  \ " 

'And  I  sank  down  once  more  into  my  former 
comer.  She  brought  a  little  stool  from  behind  the 
counter,  and  lifted  my  feet  upon  it,  and  drew  my  dress 
over  them.  Ah  me,  it  was  tenderly  done;  I  could 
not  thank  her — ^I  could  only  bless  her  in  vx^  heart 
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^fiut  when  she  came  to  tell  xne  that  the  c6ach 
was  come,  I  started  up  with  a  sudden  effort,  and 
springing  through  the  open  door,  mshed  out  just  in 
time  to  see  the  heavily  laden  vehicle  drive  up  in  the 
midst  of  bustle  and  confusion* 

*  With  a  wild  hope  of  meeting  Margaret — a  hope 
that  at  least  she  would  see  me,  for  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  anything  myself— with  a  sensation  such  as 
a  drowning  man  feels  when  he  snatches  at  a  spar,  and 
desperately  clings  to  it,  I  staggered  on,  feeling  as  if 
each  step  must  be  my  last,  yet  still  striving,  struggling 
not  to  fall.  But  all  at  once,  a  mist  swam  before  my 
eyes — a  sound  as  though  of  trampling  feet,  nnngling 
indescribably  with  the  hollow  surges  of  the  ocean, 
boomed  in  my  ears — ^a  horrible  faintness  came  over 
me — I  had  just  time  to  feel  that  this  was  Death-— 
Death  at  last — ^and  oh,  how  welcome  !  when  I  fell 
heavily  forwards—- 

*  You  know  the  rest' 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  may  well  be  supposed  that  our  interest  in  6ur 
gentle  patient  was  not  diminished  by  our  acqtiaint^ 
ance  with  the  touching  circumstances  above  related. 
But  in  spite  of  a  care  that  could  hardly  be  exceeded, 
and  a  sympathy  manifested  by  every  means  in  our 
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jKJw^r,  her  progress  towards  recovery  was  very  slow 
— so  slow,  indeed,  that  I  began  to  feel  sure  there  was 
some  secret  cause  of  mental  disquietude  to  account 
for  it  It  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  easy  matter 
to  induce  her  to  speak  of  herself,  but  I  did  succeed 
after  a  while,  in  eliciting  from  her  one  cause  of  her 
trouble — ^the  dread  of  being,  or  becoming  a  burthen  to 
us,  her  protectors.  Not  that  she  feared  our  so  re- 
garding her,  she  eagerly  declared;  we  were  much  too 
kindly,  too  generous-hearted  for  that;  but  she  could 
not  but  be  conscious  of  her  own  dependence,  and 
chafe  under  it,  and  of  course  the  very  extent  of  her 
obligation,  made  her  the  more  sensible  of  it  In  vain 
we  reasoned  with,  and  strove  to  reassure  her,  de- 
claring again  and  again  that  her  companionship  wa$ 
not  only  an  actual  boon  to  my  wife,  but  a  very  real 
satisfaction  to  me.  She  was  not  to  be  convinced^ 
<  And  after  all,'  as  Violet  remarked  to  me  with  that 
tender  sympathy  for  others'  feelings  which  ever  be^ 
longed  to  her,  were  not  this  poor  girl's  scruples 
simply  natural,  and  what  we  should  ourselves  enters 
tain  in  her  place  1 — nay,  (with  an  arch  smile  at  me,) 
had  not  she — ^Violet — experienced  something  of  the 
same  kind  not  so  long  ago  her  own  self  1  It  ended 
in  our  making  a  comipromise  with  Miss  Unwin,  and 
coming  to  an  agreement  that  as  soon  as  I  could  con* 
scientiously  pronounce  her  strong  enough,  I  should 
set  about  enquiring  in  good  earnest  for  some  suitable 
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occupation  for  her,  though  what  that  could  be  I 
scarcely  knew, — ^whilst  she  meanwhile^  was  to  share 
with  Violet  the  nominal  duty  of  instractii^  our 
children^  then  vezy  young,  and  diat  of  inspecting  the 
weekly  bills.  This  bright  idea  was  my  wife's,  and 
never,  as  she  laughingly  assured  me,  did  poor  mortal 
work  harder,  nor  tax  indention  more  persistently,  than 
herself  at  that  time,  to  provide  employment  for  our  sen* 
sitive,  over-4crup(dous  protigkt.  The  plot  answered; 
the  invalid  grew  more  reconciled  to  her  position,  though 
it  would  be  scarcely  true  to  say  she  grew  mote  li^* 
hearted.  It  was  dear  that  there  still  Imked  some  hidden 
cause  of  trouble  in  her  bosom,  of  which  she  resolutely 
resisted  the  confession,  though  I  own  I  was  not  altth 
gether  without  suspicion  as  to  its  nature,  mysel£ 

One  day,  I  was  issuing  rapidly,  as  usual,  from  my 
own  door,  when  I  all  but  ran  against  a  tall  individual 
who  was  in  the  act  of  ringing  the  visitors'  beD.  I 
apologised  of  course;  surveying  him  with  that  scru- 
tinising glance  which  to  most  doctcvs  becomes  a  kind 
of  second  nature.  That  he  was  a  gentleman,  there 
could  be  no  doubt;  that  he  was,  or  had  lately  been 
an  invalid  seemed  scarcely  less  certain.  His  dothes 
hung  loosely  upon  him,  his  features  were  pindied,  his 
lips  parched,  his  eyes  sunken.  He  looked,  in  short, 
completely  out  of  health.  '  Dr.  Harold^  I  imagine^'  he 
said,  raising  his  hat,  and  speaking  in  that  hollow  inward 
voice  which  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  debili^; 
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*  Precisely/  I  replied,  returning  his  salute. 
'Could  I  speak  to  you  for  a  few  moments  iii 

private,  Doctor  T 

I  took  out  my  n^tch.  '  I  have  an  appointment 
at  half-past  two,  but  I  can  spare  you  ten  minutes,  if 
that  will  suffice; — or  fix  an  hour  for  to-morrow— 
which  you  please.' 

'  Ten  minutes  will  quite  do,  1  have  no  doubt  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness  now/ 

I  led  the  way  to  my  consulting  room,  and  hand- 
ing him  a  chair,  prepared  to  listen.  But  instead  of 
detailing  his  symptoms,  he  smiled,  and  said,  '  I  am 
not  come  as  a  patient,  JDoctor  Harold;  at  least  not 
now,  though  I  am  here  to  enquire  after  one  who  does 
bear  that  relation  to  you,  and  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
your  inmate  at  the  present  moment' 

'Ah,  indeed?' 

And  I  marvelled  at  my  own  egregious  stupidity, 
which  had  &iled  to  recognise  in  that  upright,  though 
somewhat  attenuated  figure,  the  military  man. 

*  Colonel  Renfrew,  perhaps?' 
He  looked  his  surprise. 

'  Exactly,  though  I  don't  know  how  you  guessed 
it' 

*Easy  to  explain,  Colonel  I  knew  you  well 
enough  by  name,  though  not,  till  now,  by  sight' 

*  Perhaps  then  you  know  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  connect  me  with*— ^' 
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^  I  do  indeed,  and  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  you  m 
this  house.' 

And  I  held  out  my  hand  frankly.  He  grasped  it 
with  corresponding  warmth.  From  that  moment  we 
understood  one  another. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  he  had  wished 
to  see  me  before  venturing  to  enquire  for  Miss  Unwin, 
whom  he  greatly  desired  to  see. 

*Very  considerate/    I    remarked.    *That  young 

lady  has  been  seriously,  even  dangerously  ill,  and 
> 

^I  am  aware  of  it,'  he  interrupted  with  evident 
emotion,  ^  I  met  her  maid  in  the  street  not  an  hour 
ago,  who  told  me  all — the  narrow  escape  she  had 
had,  and  your — ^your  extraordinary  goodness  to  her— 
an  utter  stranger—* 

'We  did  no  more  than  most  others  would  have 
done  under  such  circumstances,'  I  returned,  'A 
patient,  you  know,  is  always  a  boon  to  a  doctor;  but 
a  patient  who  does  credit  to  the  treatment  received — 
think  of  the  triumph  that  brings  1 ' 

I  spoke  lightly,  almost  jocularly,  in  order  to  give 
him  time  to  recover,  for  I  saw  he  was  moved, 

'  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  such  is  my  greed  for 
patients,  that  I  could  with  pleasure  try  my  skill  upon 
you.  You  have  been  vezy  ill.  Colonel,  and  unless 
my  observation  misleads  me  grossly,  you  stand  in 
considerable  need  of  treatment' 
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*  Perhaps,'  said  he,  smiling,  *  but  if  so,  that  must 
come  later.  I  am  now  bent  on  seeing  Miss  Unwin, 
Is  she — ^is  she  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
admit  anyone  1' 

*' Any  one,  yes; — you  —  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  She  is  weak  still;  excitable  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.     It  will  take  a  long  time  to  restore  the  tone  i 

of  her  nerves.'  J 

I 

He  looked  distressed — ^grieved. 

'And  you  cannot  sanction  my  seeing  her 9 ' 

*H-m — I  don't  say  that,  but  it  must  be  done 
with  extreme  care.  I  am  a  cautious  man,  you  see, 
Colonel — every  doctor  should  be — ^and  I  tell  you  that 
any  sudden  strong  emotion  might  bring  back  a  recur^ 
rence  of  that  young  lad/s  fever.  You  say  you  have 
been  ill  yourself.' 

'  I  have  indeed.  But  for  that  I  should  have  been 
here  long  ago.  I  have  been  at  death's  door  from 
bilious  fever,  after  nursing  my  father  through  a  long 
and  most  distressing  malady,  which  killed  him  at  last. 
But  a  letter  from  Miss  Unwin,  written  immediately 
after  my  poor  friend's  death,  was  put  into  my  hands 
not  many  days  ago,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  to  bring 
me  to  London  the  moment  my  doctor  would  hear  of 
■my  travelling.' 

*  And  your  doctor  ought  not  to  have  heard  of  it, 
my  dear  sir;  and  I  don't  mind  your  telling  him  so, 
with  Dr.  Harold's  compliments.     He  should  have 
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kept  you  under  hk  own  ey^  for  another  week^  at  least 
-'-pardcm  me,  but  he  should.  And  9s  you  are  not 
looking  your  best,  Miss  Unwin,  who  assuredly  knows 
nothing  of  your  having  been  ill  at  all,  will  be 
3hocked  at  your  appearance.  We  must  consider  her 
feelings,  you  see.  But — stay.  I'll  consult  my  assist- 
ant My  assistant  superintends  the  mental  manage- 
ment of  my  patients,  whilst  I  look  to  their  physical 
requirements.  We'll  hear  what  my  very  able  assist- 
ant has  to  say  to  it' 

And  I  rose  to  ring  the  bell.  But  precisely  as  I 
touched  it,  the  door  opeued}  and  VoUet  appeared 
9ie  started  at  the  sight  of  me,  fen:  I  had  taken  leave 
oi  ha:  for  the  day  not  ten  minutes  bef<xe,  deciaiiAg  I 
had  not  a  second  to  spare;  and  ^e  bad  imagined  me 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town  by  this  time.  Coload 
Renfrew  rose  slo^y  from  his  seat,  as  the  bq^tifnl 
vision  appeared,  fairly  taken  by  surprise,  and  thynking 
{as  he  afterwards  confessed  to  Miss  Unwin)  that  he 
had  never  beheld  an3rthing  so  graceful,  so  gracious 
before,  as  that  tall,  slight  creature,  in 'her  puiple 
dress,  with  a  ribbon  of  the  same  hue  twisted  in  some 
simple  fashion  of  her  own  in  the  rich  coils  of  her 
ms^gnificent  hair.  For  a  single  moment  she  stood, 
glancing  at  us  doubtfully;  then  with  a  modest  saluta- 
tion to  the  stranger,  and  that  dimpled  smile  that 
made  every  i^an  her  slave,  ^he  was  turning  to  go^ 
when  I  arrested  her. 
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*You  came  1^  intuition,  my  dear/  I  said  <I 
was  just  going  to  send  for  you.  This  gentleman, 
who  ought  never  to  have  been  here  at  all — ^he  must 
pardon  my  saying  so — ^is  Colonel  Renfrew,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  Miss  Unwin  speak.  He  will  explain 
the  object  of  his  coming.  It  is  not  what  I  think  it 
ought  to  be.*  —  Then  turning  to  the  Colonel,  I 
added,  '  Here  is  the  assistant  I  alluded  to.    She  has 

foil  powers  to  act  in  my  absence And  my  ten 

«pare  minutes  being  now  ftdly  expired,  I  leave  you  in 
her  hands,  only  observing  that  if  not  quite  my  equal 
in  experience,  she  rejoices  in  a  much  keener  wit,  and 
is  considembly  less  mercenary,  for  I  never  knew  her 
take  a  fee  from  anyone  in  my  Ufe.' 

Then  I  hurried  away,  leaving  the  pair  to  cultivate 
each  other^s  acquaintance  after  their  own  &u^on.  I 
subsequently  found  that  that  'shrewd  wit'  of 
Violef  s  bad  very  soon  led  her  to  perceive  the  utter 
uselessness  of  anything  like  prepaiation  of  Miss 
Unwin,  seeing  that  it  might  be  considered  next  to 
certain,  that  young  lady  was  just  as  well  aware  of  the 
advent  of  Colonel  Renfrew  as  we  were  ourselves. 

*  You  say  you  met  Maxgaret,  Colonel  T 

'  I  did,  and  she  informed  me  of  all  that  had  taken 
place — ^my  poor  friend's  death,  and  your  great,  your 
extreme  kindness  to  his  daughter,  ^e  told  me  too, 
that  I  should  find  Miss  Unwin  here,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  admitted  to  her  presence.    But  you  may  be 
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sure  I  impressed  on  the  worthy  woman  the  necessity 
of  silence  as  regarded  my  arrival  in  London,  tOl  such 
time  as  Doctor  Harold  might  sanction  its  beii^  made 
known  to  her,' 

'  There  are  some  injunctions/  my  wife  said,  *  that 
no  one  could  expect  to  have  obeyed,  and  if  Margaret 
has  observed  yours,  she  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  I 
take  her  for.* 

As  usual,  my  wife  was  right  When,  after  some 
further  talk  with  the  Colonel,  she  made  a  pretext  for 
entering  Miss  Unwin's  room,  one  glance  at  the  teaiful 
eyes  that  riveted  themselves  on  hers,  was  sufficient  to 
show  the  state  of  the  case.  And  Margaret,  that 
shameless  culprit,  was  standing  by,  flushed  and 
excited;  but  on  Violet's  entrance,  assumed  a  look  of 
innocent  unconsciousness,  and  at  once  became  intent 
on  folding  and  unfolding  an  old  plaid  shawl. 

^  I  know  who  is  here,'  -Miss  Unwin  said  in  a 
trembling  voice,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  steady, — 
^Colonel  Renfrew.  He  has  asked  for  me,  has  he 
notr 

'  Margaret !  Margaret  1  are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self 1  How  dared  you?'  my  wife  cried,  with  a  frown 
on  her  brow,  and  a  smile  on  her  lip.     *  Were  you  not 

specially  enjoined  to  hold  your  tongue  % But  if 

you  had  held  it,  I  think  I  would  have  held  mine  to 
you  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  so  it's  perhaps  as 
well  as  it  is.— -Yes,  dear,  Colonel  Renfrew  is  Jier^ 
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and  has  asked  for  you.  He  was  some  time  closeted 
with  Percie,  who  very  properly  left  it  to  my  discretion 
whether  you  should  see  him  or  not  And  after  hearing 
all  he  had  to  say,  and  giving  it  my  best  consideration, 
I  have  decided  that  in  a  week's  time,  provided  you 
go  on  improving  as  you  have  done  of  late,  you  may 
be  permitted  to  meet  for  half  an  hour.' 

*  Oh  I  Mrs.  Harold,  you're  not  in  earnest  I  can't 
wait  a  week — I  can't  wait  an  hour — I  must  see  him 
now — ^indeed,  indeed  I  must  He  is  come  to  see  me, 
of  course,  and  he  has  been  ill — Margaret  says  he  has 
been  very  ill  indeed ' 

*  Margaret  is  the  most  meddling,  the  most  insuffer- 
able of  maids,  without  tact,  or — or — common  sense. 
Of  course  he  has  been  ill,  or  he  would  have  been 
here  long  ago— and  of  course  he  had  to  nurse  his 
father,  and  was  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the  old  man's 
death,  and  had  a  bilious  fever,  and  all  sorts  of  dread- 
ful things  in  consequence,  which  he  has  been  confid- 
ing to  me.  And  he  must  not  be  excited,  nor  flurried, 
nor  agitated — ^and  he  must  put  himself  under  Percie 
as  soon  as  ever  he  can,  if  he  wishes  to  get  strong 
again — ^that  of  course.  And  Percie  says  he  never 
ought  to  have  been  here  at  all,  and  is  very  angry 
about  it,  and ^ 

*Oh,  Mrs.  Harold,  I  won't  excite  him — I  won't 
agitate  him — I  promise  you  I  won't  But  mayn't  I 
— mayn't  I  just  go  down  for  a  few  minutes- 

I  I 
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As  may  be  supposed,  the  gentle  Violet  was  not 
long  in  yielding,  and  it  ended  in  the  pair  passing,  not 
half  an  hour  merely,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  after- 
noon, in  each  other's  company.  For  the  Colonel  was 
persuaded  without  very  much  difficulty,  to  remain  to 
luncheon;  and  when  at  last  he  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture, the  happy,  trembling  Mabel  confided  to  her 
friend  that  he  had  asked  her,  and  she  had  consented 
to  be  his  wife.  'Think  what  were  my  feelings,  when 
he  told  me  that  he  had  loved  me  long,'  she  whispered, 
*  only  he  was  much  too  poor  to  marry.  And  the  regi- 
ment was  soon  to  go  to  India,  and  he  knew  I  never 
could  leave  my  father.  But  now,  the  inheritance  hfc 
has  succeeded  to,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  needs 
— ^wealth,  as  it  seems  to  me — and  if  he  must  go  to 
India,  I  am  to  go  with  him.  Oh !  what  can  he  see  in 
me,  that  he  should  stoop  to  care  for  met' 

*I  can't  say,  indeed,'  returned  my  wife,  *that  is 
a  question  you  must  ask  of  himself.  But  I  don't  see 
much  stooping  about  him — ^he  is  upright  enough,  it 
seems  to  me.' 

*  Upright  and  noble — ^the  noblest  of  created  beings 
— ^that  was  always  his  character,'  Mabel  said,  with 
proud  tenderness.  '  Oh,  that  my  dear  parents  could 
but  have  lived  to  see  this  day!  * 

I  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  entire  credit  of  the 
remarkable  improvement  that  soon  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  health  of  both  lovers.    I  did  indeed  pre- 
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scribe  for  the  Colonel,  and  I  continued  my  vigilant 
care  of  Miss  Unwin,  but  I  very  soon  found  myself 
superseded.      Without  so  much  as  consulting  me, 
another  physician  had  stepped  in,  and  taken  both  inva- 
lids out  of  my  hands — a  physician  of  larger  practice, 
longer  experience,  and  more  powerful  remedies  than 
any  I  could  boast    Lave — ^love  himself  had  behaved 
in  this  unhandsome  and  unprofessional  manner ;  and 
under  his  treatment  they  progressed  so  favourably,  that 
I,  being  of  an  easy  temperament,  and  not  prone  to 
take  oflfence,  gave  way  to  the  interloper,  and  confined 
myself  to  prescribing  a  few  simple  rules,  just  to  keep 
up  the  semblance  of  authority.     Thus  I  prohibited 
all  teaching  of  children  and  examination  of  accounts 
to  Miss  Unwin,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  Colonel's 
taking  frequent  gentle  strolls  in  the  parks  and  the 
2^ological  Gardens,  and  even  lounging  through  the 
picture  galleries,  in  the  company  of  a  cheerful  and 
congenial  friend,  of  course.    And  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  my  advice  not  only  met  with  approbation, 
but  was  followed,  and  found  to  answer. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  we  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Colonel,  the  more  he  rose  in  our  esti- 
mation. He  was  indeed  noble  and  upright  in  every 
sense,  as  Mabel  had  said.  One  of  his  first  cares  was 
to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  late  Captain 
Unwin's  affairs,  and  this  he  did,  as  he  declared,  not 
so  much  out  of  love  for  his  future  wife,  as  from  a  pure 

112 
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sense  of  justice.  For  the  injury  he  had  done  his  old 
friend  was  one  that  never  could  be  retrieved,  and 
every  feeling  of  duty  bound  him  to  make  what  repara- 
tion he  could  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  Then 
he  insisted,  and  would  positively  take  no  denial,  on 
presenting  Mabel  with  a  trousseau,  as  his  marriage  gift, 
bespeaking  in  the  matter  of  its  choice  the  willing  ser- 
vices of  my  wife,  whose  taste  in  all  that  related  to 
dress  was  undeniable.  Only  he  stipulated,  somewhat 
to  the  surprise  of  the  ladies,  that  in  the  manu&cture 
of  the  gowns,  none  but  a  certain  dressmaker  should 
be  employed,  and  pooh-poohed  all  Miss  Unwinds 
objections  as  to  expense,  with  a  certain  grave  obsti- 
nacy that  excited  her  curiosity,  observing  that  when 
she  should  discover  the  particulars  that  related  to  his 
protkgke^  she  would  be  the  first  to  wish  her  employed. 
Then  we  found  that  this  person  was  no  other  than  the 
sister  of  the  young  journeyman  tailor  whose  honesty 
had  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  ring,  and  the  clearing 
of  Captain  Unwin's  reputation.  When  that  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  the  family  had  been  far  from  well 
off,  but  Colonel  Renfrew  had  recommended  the  young 
man  so  strongly  to  friends  of  his  own  immediately 
afterwards,  that  he  had  obtained  for  him  as  much 
employment  as  he  could  undertake,  and  he  was  now 
making  quite  a  comfortable  income.  '  And  the  dear 
gentleman  declares  he  will  never  rest  till  he  has  made 
me  independent  too,'  the  sister  told  the  ladies  with 
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tears  in  her  eyes,  when  she  came  to  take  Mabel's 
measure;  *I  am  sure  we  can  never  be  thankful 
enough  to  him,  and  to  Providence.  And  oh !  I  do 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  satisfaction,  Ma'am. 
It  shan't  be  for  want  of  trying,  at  least.' 

I  fancy  there  was  but  little  talk  about  feathers 
and  furbelows  during  that  first  visit,  but  it  may  interest 
some  of  my  readers  to  know  that  the  trousseau  when 
completed  was  a  decided  success,  and  the  wedding 
gown  in  particular  was  pronounced  a  chef-d'csuvre  of 
taste  and  skill. 

It  was  a  pretty  trait  in  Mabel,  and  one  that  proved 
the  generosity  of  her  disposition,  that  she  very  soon 
intimated  a  desire  to  pay  Mrs.  Dobbs  a  visit; — Mrs, 
Dobbs,  who  was  assuredly  associated  in  her  mind 
with  any  but  pleasurable  feelings.  The  good  woman 
had  meant  her  no  unkindness,  she  said;  nay,  she  had 
intended  to  be  kind  to  her  after  her  fashion — ^and 
now  she  would  be  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  of  her 
happiness. — ^And  one  day,  having  heard  from  Margaret 
that  *  Bless-'is-'art '  in  one  of  his  scientific  researches 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  kitchen  kettle, 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  serious  accident,  Mabel 
resolved  to  pay  his  mother  a  visit,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  proffering  any  assistance  that  might  be 
useful ;  and  in  this  expedition  she  was  accompanied 
by  Violet,  who  had  a  considerable  curiosity  to  see 
Mrs.  Dobbs.    That  worthy  woman's  face,  (my  wife 
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afterwards  told  me  with  no  small  amusement,)  on 
finding  herself  confronted  by  a  stalwart  liveried  foot- 
man, as  she  opened  the  house  door,  was  something 
worth  seeing.  Astonishment,  admiration,  mingled 
with  awe,  were  succeeded  by  mortification  at  being 
thus  caught  by  '  carriage  folks '  in  her  working  attire. 
She  answered  the  servant's  questions  with  more  than 
one  *  Thank  you,  sir,' — stared  with  irrepressible 
amazement  at  Mabel  in  the  barouche,  and  not  with- 
out considerable  hesitation  consented  to  admit  the 
ladies  as  was  so  good  to  be  sure  as  honour  her  poor 
boy,  bless-'is-'art,  with  a  visit,  though  wishing  she  had 
but  a-known  it  sooner  and  so  spared  the  inconvenience 
of  a  small  wash,  the  lodgers  being  out  for  the  day. 
Then  with  no  end  of  curtsies  and  apologies,  she  led 
her  visitors  down  stairs,  and  through  certain  steaming 
regions  not  unfamiliar  to  one  of  them,  into  the  tiny 
den  sacred  to  herself  and  only  boy,  where  in  her  own 
bed,  lay,  a  mass  of  scalds  and  sores,  the  victim  of  too 
eager  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  water  in  a  state  of 
boiling. 

'Ah  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Dobbs,  instantly  falling  to 
at  sight  of  him.  '  Ah  dear  me !  what  I  have  a-gone 
though  this  blessed  week  on  accounts  of  that  child, 
words  couldn't  tell  it  He've  pretty  near  broke  his 
mother's  heart — ^he  have.'  (This  with  a  sudden  em- 
phasis, and  a  fierce  dab  at  the  bed-dothes.)  'And  he 
that  have  been  warned  incessant — in— ces — sant,  I 
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do  assure  you,  ladies,  from  thie  hour  as  he  first  drew 
breath,  against  that  same  kitchen  kettle — ^leastways, 
against  the  spout !  And  if  you'll  credit  me,  mem,  I 
hadn't  been  gone  from  the  place  not  two  minutes  by 
the  clock,  just  to  enquire  how  Jem  Jorrocks  were  at 
the  'ospittle,  which  his  leg  had  been  hampitated  and 
seven  children  and  two  in  arms,  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  his  poor  mother  to  act  so  onnatural !  He  raly 
did.  I  only  hope  it'll  be  a  solium  warning  to  all 
young  folks  as  is  a-bringing  of  their  parent's  grey 
hairs  with  sorrer  to  the  grave.  And  what  ever  would 
Tommy  do  without  his  poor  mother  to  bring  him  his 
breakfastisses  and  his  dinners  and  his  teas  reg'lar,  and 
tuck  him  up  comfortable  when  he  an't  no  ways  equal 

to  doing  of  it  his  own  self * 

Here  a  lamentable  howl  from  the  bed  proved  that 
that  question  had  indeed  gone  home  to  the  feelings 
of  its  injured  occupant,  and  Miss  Unwin  was  fain  to 
produce  for  his  consolation  certain  goodies  with 
which  she  had  provided  herself,  as  well  as  a  gorgeous 
picture,  which,  unfolding  like  a  map,  represented  her 
present  gracious  Majesty's  coronation  procession,  and 
not  only  reached  from  one  side  of  the  small  den  to 
the  other,  but  had  to  be  carefully  coaxed  round  the 
comer,  before  the  final  horse  guards  that  closed  the 
procession  had  marched  past.  Whilst  this  brilliant 
show  was  exciting  the  rapture  of  the  poor  scalded 
child,  who,   as  his  mother  graphically  described  it. 
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was  at  the  mercy  of  his  fellow-creatures  for  the  veiy 
blowing  of  his  nose,  that  mother  was  hurriedly  pro- 
viding her  usual  panacea  for  all  earthly  ills;  and 
presently  Violet  and  her  companion  were  treated  to 
certain  cups  of  steaming  tea,  and  idiilst  partaking  of 
it,  to  sundry  particulars  relating  to  the  Player-folks  as 
was  at  the  present  speaking,  Mrs.  Dobbs'  lodgers. 
*At  the  present  speaking,'  she  repeated,  eying  the 
opposite  wall  severel}^,  '  for  it  wouldn't  be  for  much 
longer.  Once  he,  bless-'is-'art,'  (with  a  wink  at  the  bed) 
*up  and  about  again,  and  they  should  have  reg'lar 
notice  to  quit — a  noisy,  onregular  lot  Not  onregulai 
with  the  rent — she  were  bound  to  say  that  much^ 
but  with  their  victuals — oh  dear !  dear ! 

*I  can  put  up  with  a  good  deal,*  the  worthy 
woman  said,  pressing  her  hands  on  her  bust  after  the 
usual  fashion, — 'but  onregularity  at  meals  is  what  I 
can/^/  put  up  with.  Tan't  Christian.  For  if  you 
don't  respect  your  victuals,  what  is  there  you  will 
respect  in  this  vale  of  tears  % — ^that's  where  it  is.  And 
that  kitchen '  (Mrs.  Dobbs  pointed  to  it  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy  tenderness,  as  you  would  point  to  the 
grave  of  a  departed  friend)  'that  kitchen  I'm  sure, 
which  it  were  a  real  pleasure  to  frequent  it  in  your 
poor  dear  Pa's  time,  Miss  U.,  I  give  you  my  word 
there's  messing  going  on  there  now  from  morning  till 
night,  and  not  unfrequent,  from  night  till  morning. 
There  is  indeed.    For  they  takes  their  breakfastesse^ 
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mostly  in  their  beds — ^their  dinners  ranges  from  two 
till  nine  p.  hem;  and  as  for  their  teas'  (she  threw  up 
her  hands  and  eyes  most  expressively,)  *  as  I'm  a  lone 
widder,  I  have  known  'em  take  their  teas  as  late  as 
half  past  two  hay  m.  and  keep  singing  out  the  entire 
time  that  they  wasn't  going  home  till  morning.  So 
immoral,  you  know  mem.  I  do  assure  you  my 
head's  like  one  of  them  musical  snuff-boxes  with  their 
noise,  them  things  as  goes  on  dribbling,  dribbling, 
and  when  they  does  stop  at  last,  and  you  think  here's 
a  merciful  cause  for  thankfulness,  off  they  sets  again 
with  quite  a  new  sort  of  a  tune,  dribbling  faster  than 
ever ! — I  wouldn't  deceive  you,  ladies,'  Mrs.  Dobbs 
added  with  gloomy  severity,  *  but  my  life  is  a  burden 
alongst  of  them  lodgers,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it.' 

My  wife  was  much  struck  in  observing  this  good  wo- 
man, by  the  utter  unconsciousness  she  manifested  of 
having  been  in  any  way  wanting  in  kindness  to  Mabel. 
She  had  had  no  evil  intention  with  regard  to  her,  and 
her  conscience  reproached  her  with  none.  She  had 
found  the  young  lady  a  situation,  she  considered,  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  the  said  young  kdy 
declined  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity.  Could 
bhe  indeed  have  foreseen  what  was  to  happen,  pos- 
sibly she  might  have  acted  differently,  but  why 
trouble  herself  about  that  now) 

*I   do    assure  you  I  take  it  truly  affiible  your 
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coming  to  see  after  Tommy,  bless-*is-'art,'  she  said 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  '  partick'lar  in  such  a  splendid 
carriage.  And  so  lonesome  as  you  was,  Miss  U.,  a 
short  time  ago — ^and  things  so  con/rary  !  Well,  one 
never  knows,  in  this  world,  do  one  ?  No ;  one  never 
do,  indeed.  Pity  the  poor  old  gentium  couldn't 
ha'  lived  to  see  you  a  real  Colonel's  lady.  But  he'd 
grown  so  shaky,  and  his  appetite  so  bad  of  late,  poor 
soul,  it's  all  for  the  best,  an't  it  1 ' 

Thus  talking,  talking  on  without  a  moment's  in- 
termission, she  escorted  her  visitors  to  the  door,  and 
there  curtsied  her  final  acknowledgments.  And  her 
last  words  were,  laying  a  soddened  hand  on  Miss 
Unwin's  arm,  *  If  you  should  come  to  see  me  when 
you're  a  Colonel's  lady.  Miss  U.,  drop  me  just  one 
line  beforehand,  bless  you — I'd  take  it  kind.  For  I 
should  like  to  receive  you  both  respectable.  I  ^ouM 
indeed.' 

I  may  here  mention,  by  the  way,  that  *  Bless-'is-'iart' 
did  not  bring  his  mother's  Times-papered  haiis  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  pride 
and  dehght  of  her  comfortable  and  garrulous,  thou^ 
somewhat  infirm,  old  age.  His  fondness  for  experi« 
mental  philosophy  growing  with  his  growth,  I  placed 
him,  at  Mabel's  request,  in  due  time  with  a  respect- 
able chemist  whom  I  had  once  obliged,  and  he  did  so 
well  there,  that  in  process  of  years  he  was  promoted 
to  the  post  of  assistant  in  the  shop.    At  the  present 
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period,  he  is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  the  said 
chemist's  only  daughter,  and  will  in  due  course  suc- 
ceed to  the  business,  which  is  a  very  prosperous  one. 
My  readers  will  not  therefore  wonder  that  his  mother 
is  proud  of  him. 

But  to  return  to  Mabel  and  her  lover.  They 
married — ^from  our  house,  of  course;  and  then  the 
Colonel  carried  his  bride  to  pay  certain  flying  visits 
to  his  Scotch  relations^  preparatory  to  his  departure 
for  India,  whither  his  regiment  was  ordered.  But  in 
that  country  he  did  not  continue  long.  The  climate 
disagreeing  with  Mabel,  he  efifected  an  exchange,  and 
returned  to  England.  So,  when  the  fearful  blow  fell 
upon  us,  that  desolated  our  happy  home,  she  was 
near,  to  sympathise  and  soothe.  And  never  can  we 
forget  the  loving  earnestness  with  which  she  did  both, 
making  our  bereavement,  as  it  were,  her  own,  and 
mourning  for  our  little  ones  as  though  they  had  been 
hers.  She  had  been  denied  the  blessing  of  children, 
but  with  that  single  drawback,  her  marriage  was  and 
is  one  of  unchequered  happiness.  The  disparity  of 
years  between  her  husband  and  herself  seemed  only 
to  increase  their  attachment  On  his  side  there  was 
ever  that  tender  indulgence  a  brother  sometimes 
shows  to  a  favourite  younger  sister,  whom  he  protects 
as  well  as  cherishes,  joined  to  the  deeper  and  more 
engrossing  devotion  of  a  lover,  whilst  on  hers  there 
has  always  been  a  sense  of  dependence — of  gratitude. 
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as  well  as  a  trusting  veneration,  which  have  made  h^ 
regard  him  not  only  as  the  most  idolised  of  husbands, 
but  the  finest  of  heroes,  and  most  perfect  of  men. 
Turn  which  way  I  will,  among  the  whole  list  of*  my 
married  friends,  I  know  not  a  happier  union  than  that 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Renfrew. 
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